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WINTER SONNETS. 


BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 





(Suggested by the recent unexampled cold at the 
south. For the first time in the memory of man 
the Savannah River was completely iced over.) 
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LikE some great Soul, defeated, half undone, 

Shorn of his splendor, baffled in his aim, 

Throbs in mid-heaven with slow, discouraged 
flame, 

And aching forehead, the sad noonday Sun. 

Like taunting knaves across his pathway run 

Some vagrant cloudlets, making impish game 

Of this sick King, in whose late fiery fame 

All such had withered, that durst gaze thereon ! 

Meanwhile, the banded Winds are wolves that 
bay 

This pallid, moonlike Sun, or rage beneath 

Our cottage eaves, by casements f rail and thin. 

What purfs of brutal breath are swept within ! 

What snarling gusts, that smite with cold dis- 
may, 

Or nip the nerve-strings like keen-grazing 
teeth ! 





Il. 
This tiny Tropic, born of fireside heat, 
Alone reminds us of past summer’s grace— 
Tbe warmth and glory of her blissful face, 
So nobiy proud, so delicately sweet. 
0, Love! come back, and let me kiss thy feet! 
Thy sunny-sandaled feet, whose steps we trace 
Outlined in flowers, thro’ many a garden place, 
Hushed valley-depth, and haunted wood’s re- 





treat ! 

O, Queen! come back. Thaw with thy glowing 
breath 

These ice-bound veins, ere life and power de- 
part! 

O, Queen! come back, defeat this wintry 
Death, 

Whose might, like Thor’s fierce hammer, tem- 
pest-hurled, 

Would crush all grace and beauty from our 
world, 

0, Love! come back, and clasp me to thy 
heart! 

CopsE HILL, Ga. 
idnenlllilcatapeigainnaion 
PHANTOMS. 





BY JOHN B. TABB. 


Are ye the ghosts of fallen leaves, 
O flakes of snow, 

For which, through naked trees, the winds 
A-mourning go? 


Or are ye angels, bearing home 
The host unseen 
Of truant spirits, to be clad 
Again in green? 
Sr. CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLICOTT Crry, Mp. 





THE MANY TO THE FEW. 
BY D. H. R. GOODALE. 


YE who still live—or die—'tie one ; 

For man has only ‘neath the sun 

A fluttering motion, struck with death ; 
The living is the dying breath. 

Tis well; chide not the sands that run. 


High heart, why longer dwell in clay? 
Trembling, entangled, whither stray? 
Pass quickly on, nor fear the light ; 
Darkness behind, before is sight ; 
Come! Why in twilight shade delay? 


Man’s conscious spirit cannot know 
The earth-life in its joy or woe ; 

Hid frem his reach in mystic peace 

Her changing forms begin and cease ; 
Rise with the grass, sink with the snow. 





The bird, so swift in movement free, 
All pliant grace and harmony, 

Darts with an impulse, does not choose, 
Has not to question or refuse, 

Is not the sport of Destiny. 


What is that enigmatic I? 

An energy that cannot die? 

Being that sweers through far-off space 
To overfill its circled place? 

Soul unto soul a mystery? 


The human lot is mortal strife, 

With struggle keen, with sorrow rife, 

Love, Pity, Loss its steps attend, 

And one strong guardian waits the end: 

"Tis well; all angels lead to life. 
REDDING, CONN, 
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BURGLARS IN PARADISE.* 








BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





IL. 





THE SOARE. 


‘* PuE.vir,” said her mistress, that even- 
ing, when the two women prepared to face 
the first night alone in a neighborhood 
known to be haunted by housebreakers, 
‘* Puelvir, is Zero as deaf as he used to be?” 

** Deefer,” said Puelvir, laconically. 

‘Then I really don’t think he would 
help us any; do you? We must make up 
our minds to protect ourselves. I think 
we can; don’t you, Puelvir?” 

“‘[ve nailed the ironin’ board and the 
step ladder and the big soapstone and two 
flat-irons agen the shed winder. Id like to 
see ’em get in there.” 

‘** That’s an excellent plan, Puelvir. I’ve 
been thinking it over. My idea was that 
we must really lock up. I’ve never paid 
much attention to the subject. We will 
make a point of it. I think we’d better 
begin early.” 

**IT bet I know what they took the hatchet 
for, Miss Corona. I’ve ben thinkin’ about 
it.” 

**And what was it for, Puelvir?” 

** To carve Tommy’s rooster with; that’s 
what they wanted of it. Depend on’t, they 
took your carvin’-knife first; ’n when they 
found what they’d got in that knife—let 
alon’ the rooster—they come back for the 
hatchet.” 

** Yes,” replied Corona, pensively. ‘‘ Mr. 
Tom and Mr. Sinuous used to say it was a 
little dull.” 

Corona referred to the only gentlemen 
guests whom the Old Maid’s Paradise had 
yet known. Tom was her brother, and 
Mr. Sinuous may be recalled as the young 
man from Mt. Desert, who had played the 
Serpent in this feminine Eden, and removed 
a preferred friend from Corona’s hearth- 
stone. 

‘*We will lock up,” repeated Corona. 
‘*We will lock up very much. I think, 
with my pistol”— 

Puelvir interrupted by an audible and 
significant, but smothered, titter. Corona 
regarded her inquiringly, to see if this ex- 
pressed any disrespect toward the pistol. 
But Puelvir vouchsafed no explanation. 

‘* And then, with Matthew Launcelot”— 

‘* Matthew Launcelot!” cried Puelvir. 

“Certainly!” replied the mistress, with 
some dignity. ‘* He was given to me fora 
watch-dog, Puelvir. I have no doubt that 
if Matthew Launcelot had been here, we 
should have our hatchet now; and that 
psper of tacks, too.” 


“Copyrighted, 1886, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 








‘*Mebbe we should,” said Puelvir, dis- 
creetly and obscurely. ‘* Will ye leave me 
to lock up behind, and you lock up be- 
fore? I'd like to see ’em,” added Puelvir. 
‘I'd jest like to see ’em git into this house, 
and me in it!” 

Judging from Puelvir’s kindling counte- 
nance, this remark might be taken as liter- 
ally true. 

The two women made solemn business of 
it, barricading the lonely house that night. 
At moments, Corona thought of Tom, and 
of Susy and the baby sleeping in his big 
protection. But she patted Matthew 
Launcelot, and cleaned her pistol, and 
drew her bolts, and said her prayers, and 
kept a stout heart, and trusted in Puelvir 
and Providence—much in the order of 
their going through this sentence. 

Their preparations for the night were 
fearfully and wonderfully made. The de- 
fences of the Old Maid’s Paradise being of 
the most primitive nature, feminine inge- 
nuity was put to the tests of despair. When 
Corona had come to the end of such locks 
and bolts as the house possessed, she drew 
upon her invention with a naiveté which 
would have been refreshing to the intellect 
of the burglar; but it is one of the few ad- 
vantages left us by ouradvanced civilization 
that the gentlemen of the nipper and jim- 
my are not usually witnesses of the inno- 
cent devices for their amusement offered by 
the bosom of the family in hours of panic; 
the truth being that the hours of panic and 
the hours of peril in this, as in so many 
another case, fail to coincide. 

Corona’s chef d’awoere consisted in coun- 
terscarps of chairs as disposed in front of 
windows. She was confident that no 
housebreaker could pass the pyramids and 
Pisan Towers and Cleopatran Needles and 
Bunker Hill Monuments which she con- 
structed from this useful article of domestic 
furniture. Her confidence only came to an 
end with her chairs. Four to aset—bought 
‘in the white”—brought the supply in 
Paradise to a visible mathematical end 
the course of the evening. She depended 
oo sofa-pillows until she remembered that 
they were not a noiay material for barricade 
purposes, where the main value must con- 
sist in capacity for waking you up. She 
had what Mr. James would call *‘a phase” 
of faith in screws. But Corona had never 
in her life been able to make a hole for the 
screw, or to get the screw into the hole 
after she had made it. In this case a na- 
tive disability was emphasized by the ab- 
sence of the gimlet, which had shared the 
fate of the hatchet and the paper of tacks. 
When she had labored nobly, but sadly, 
with the cork-screw for half an hour or so, 
Puelvir came to her relief. 

‘* Land, Miss Corona! A screw won't 
screw without a gimlet any more’n you 
can bury a coffin without a grave.” 

‘* A screw won’t screw for a woman, I’m 
afraid,” said her mistress, rather plaintive 
ly. ‘* What have you done to your part of 
the house, Puelvir?” 

‘* Well, said Puelvir, setting her arms 
akimbo, and breathing very hard. ‘I’ve 
used up all the nails in the house. It'll 
take me an hour to dror ’em out come 
mornin’. I built a sort of meetin’-house 
agen that there kitchen winder where the 
bolt’s broke. I built it outen coal-hods and 
tongs and kitchen table, let alone a few 
stove covers and the biler.. Then I run the 
close-line all acrost the dinin’-room in a 
sort of slip-noose. They can’t get nowhere- 
acrost that dinin’-room without bein’ tripped 
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and slip-noosed. Wouldn’t I like to see 
’em!” 

‘*Excellent, Puelvir!” said Corona, in 
tones of faint admiration. ‘‘ But how am 2 
to get across the dining-room?” 

“Oh! you'll have to go to bed up the 
outside stairs, through my room,” said 
Puelvir, serenely. ‘I'll light: the lantern 
and take you right along.” 

‘‘ And those five burglars watching us 
from the street, exposed to full view by the 
light of that lantern?” Never, Puelvir! 
We will go to bed in the dark. What else 
bave you done?” 

‘“‘ Well,” said Puelvir, gleefully, “I’ve 
kep’ a kitchen fire. That’s what I’ve done!” 

“A kitchen fire! This hot night! Why, 
what in the world”— 

‘“‘Hot water,” said Puelvir, fiercely. 
‘And pokers. Red-hot pokers. And pails- 
ful throw’d on ’em to scalt ’em. I’ve 
run that piece o’ hose you had to tetch 
water from the spring—that wouldn’t fetch, 
you know—up from the kittles into my 
room. I whittled a hole in the floor to get 
it through, withthe bread-knife, and Mis’ 
Rowin’s old ax. I borryed it of her. I told 
her I wanted to cut some of tbem biscuit 
your brother’s cook made for you to bring 
home in the lunch-box. I had to tell her 
something. I wasn’t going to give her 
the particulars. I tell you what, Miss Co- 
rona, come to get past them coal-hods, and 
the close-line, and all them nails, and the 
biler, and them soap-stones, and taat there 
scaldin’ water—and your screws,” added 
Puelvir, as a polite afterthought, ‘I'll resk 
their burglin’ much in this house to-night.” 

Corona’s family passed, as may be in- 
ferred, a restlessnight. Mistress and maid 
stole up the outside stairs to bed, in the 
dark, guiltily. 

‘‘Some kind neighbor will take us for 
our own burglars, and shoot,” whispered 
Corona, with chattering teeth. 

‘‘Tdessay they mought,” replied Puelvir 
cheerfully. Puclvir was in high spirits. Th 
duty of barricading Paradise, had greatly 
excited her. It was impossible not to sus- 
pect that Puelvir would be disappointed if 
nobody burgled* that house. 

When they had got safely past the slip- 
noose and the boiling water and the poker, 
and engineered their way by the fortresses 
of chairs without tilting them down—for 
they hung poised with a delicacy which 
will hardly be credited to so stolid an arti- 
cle, unless one is familiar with this species 
of architecture—when they were actually 
in their rooms, with the doors locked, and 
were well-nighindeed in bed, a pathetic 
wail, followed by an imperious outcry, 
startled them from below. They had 
forgotten Matthew Launcelot. 

With masculine indifference to feminine 
agitations, Matthew Launcelot, the only 
undisturbed member of the family, had 
slept off the exhaustion of travel in some 
invisible haunt down-stairs, aud had 
waked under the apparent impression 
that he himself was being burgled in an 
acute form. 

‘I'd rether hev burglars than that dog,” 
said Puelvir, scornfully. ‘‘He’s more 
trouble in the long run and less use. 
Whar’ll he sleep, now?” 

“‘T would take him in my room; but it 
doesn’t seem quite fair to defend myself so, 
at your expense,” said her mistress, kindly. 
‘*You can keep him, if you want to.” 

“I wouldn’t take the critter away from 
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you,” said the maid, politely. ‘“‘It wouldn’t 
become me.” 

It was decided that Matthew Launcelot 
should sleep on the landing at the head of 
the stairs, between the bed-rooms. 

‘That divides the protection,” observed 
Corona. 

‘*And halves the affliction,” muttered 
Puelvir, as she crept down again (in her 
night-dress and crimping pins, with a gossa- 
mer waterproof too short for her), crawled 
past the hot water and the poker and the 
clothes-line and Bunker Hill monument 
and tbe boiler and the hose, and returned 
with the dog, whom she had found repos- 
ing,with an injured air, upon the middle of 
the lace pillow-sham on the guest room 
bed. 

As I say, it was a very restless night. 
Every nocturnal sound took on awful pro- 
portions to Corona’s straining ear. She 
could not sleep. She was oppressed with 
her sense of responsibility as the head of a 
family, if harm came to the innocent crea- 
tures entrusted to hercare, ‘‘ What if this 
were doubled, trebled, sextupled, by, for 
instance, a husband and five children?” she 
thought. It did not occur to her at the 
moment, so powerful a compress is the 
habit of solitary life upon the imagina- 
tion, it really did not occur to ber that a 
husband would halve, much less remove, 
the risk, but only how much he would add 
to the care. 

It was a still night without; that is to 
say, there was no wind, and Corona tried 
to yield herself to the peace that comes in 
the power of the sea to those who under- 
stand and love it. She listened to the 
incoming of the faithful, friendly tide upon 
the beach and lava-gorge. She watched the 
shimmer of the stars and head-lights in the 
Harbor; each star made an arrow, and each 
head-light a shaft of fire in the waves; 
where the anchored boats swung trustfully 
for their night’s rest, there seemed a little 
tunnel of flame cut into the deep, as into a 
mine of light that lay abluze below the 
blackness. Now and then a_ belated 
schooner stirred in slowly through the 
calm, lifting her sailing signals of scarlet 
and of green; these pulsated as they 
moved against the purple sky. One ocean 
steamer, put in for some unknown errand, 
reared her huge outline in the channel, 
with high and brilliant lights. The shore 
fishermen were all well at home, and ex- 
cept for the sharp rattle of some furling 
sails, or the clank of a down-going chain 
as some unseen boat swung to her moor- 
ings, the Harbor was quite still. 

Not so the Old Maid’s Paradise. Every 
clap-board squeaked. Every _ shingle 
started. Each blind stirred siealthily. The 
very hogshead groaned. Mysterious creaks 
ran along the outer stairs. Inexplicable 
moans started from the hammock on the 
piazza. Heart-throbs kept time to every 
real and unreal interruption of the night's 
repose. Puelvir (and her crimpiog-pins) 
sat bolt upright in bed between dreams of 
having her throat cut by the man who stole 
the paper of tacks, and of being shot by 
Miss Corona. Matthew Launcelot, sensi- 
tive to the family atmosphere, or to Puel- 
vir’s criticism, slept fitfully, and musically 
divided the watches of the night according 
to ataste and a conscience of his own. 
When he did not bark he snored, and when 
he did not snore he barked. Thus the night 
passed. 

** Puelvir,” called her mistress once, 
through the thin walls, ‘‘are you asleep?” 

** Haint glept a wink,” declared Puelvir, 
starting from her last dream. ‘*‘ Who 
could?” 

“You didn’t hear—anything. Did you? 
You don’t think we'd better go down, do 
you—and see?” 

“*Ivs them flat-irons,” called Puelvir. 
“Or the biler. Mebbe it’s your screws. 
And how to mercy are we ever goin’ down 
them outside stairs in our night-gownds?” 

**That’s true, Puelvir. I hadn’t thought 
of it. You are quite right. How glad I 
am we had Matthew Launcelot sleep up- 
stairs!” 

‘“* Be you!” replied Puelvir, with deep 
significance. As the night wore on its 
way, Corona sank into the sleep which 
health is sure to snatch from weariness or 
even from anxiety. She was resting from 
her labors as the defender of her family, 
ina harrowing dream that she had married 





a minister in Montana, and was the 
mother of eleven children on a seven 
hundred dollar salary, and twins, when 
she was roused by anoise. This time 
it was a real noise. It was a terri- 
ble noise. It thumped and thundered, 
it shrieked and shattered through the 
silent, helpless house. Five burglars? 
Fifteen burglars could not make its like. 
The two women sprang, by one awful in- 
stinct, and faced each other, shivering, on 
the landing. Corona had lighted her can- 
dle, and, true to her military instincts, 
grasped her revolver—by the muzzle. 
Puelvir appeared with her hose (the well- 
hose, I mean) gripped in a death-like 
clutch, and immediately showered Corona 
from head to foot with the water from the 
kettle below, which, fortunately—the fire 
being low—was no longer ‘‘scalt,” but of 
the temperature of melted ice cream an 
hour after dinner. 

The noise meanwhile continued, and ac- 
celerated. It was a noise that defied des- 
cription. It seemed to come from the 
dining-room. 

**T am going to descend,” said the Head 
of the Family, in a hollow voice. ‘It is 
my duty. You need not come, Stay and 
save yourself, Puelvir. I shall go.” 

‘*If you think you’re a-goin’ to be mur- 
dered one mortal step without me,” qua- 
vered Puelvir, ‘* you may suit yourself to 
another hired gir).” 

She pushed by her mistress, and, without 
another word, preceded her. Corona fol- 
lowed in a dripping condition. Pallid and 
panting, they crept down stairs. Corona 
held her pistol pointed directly at Puelvir’s 
crazy-bone. Puelvir carried the hose, 
which was doggedly sputtering cold water 
all over the house, with a general air of 
meaning to hit somebody, it didn’t much 
matter whom. Since Corona was as wetas 
she could be already, she regarded the hose 
with indifference. 

The noise continued crescendo, and, guided 
by its direful clew, these two defenders of 
their altars and their fires courageously 
made and stood their ground, to see— 

Matthew Launcelct. Matthew Launce- 
lot and the clothes-line struggling together 
in the dining-room. Straight into the 
slip-noose—and nowhere else—that un- 
happy dog had walked. There, hanging, 
strangling, yelling, as nobody but Mat- 
thew Launcelot could yell, though one 
took lessons at forty dollars a quarter, the 
protector of his family was rescued from 
the burglar’s fate not a moment too soon 
for the preservation of his valuable and 
soothing life. 

The clothes-line was not popular after 
this asa means of domestic defense. The 
slip-noose was voted off the list. Matthew 
Launcelot now slept in the kitchen. This 
required the abrogation of the window 
barricade, because he insisted on sleeping 
in#he boiler, and it (and he) tumbled down 
on the stove, about midnight, every night. 
On ironing days, when the stove was hot, 
this had its disadvantages. Gradually the 
soap-stones and the flat-irons seemed to be- 
come of less importance. The nails took 
too long to draw out again. The chairs in 
the parlor got scratched, and Cleopatra's 
Needle feil to the earth at three o’clock a.m. 
one night, producing more of a shock to 
the nervous system than any gentlemanly 
Bostonian burglar could possibly cause. 
Corona’s screws had never got more than 
half way. Thus the burglar alarm of Para- 
dise became, like those of more ambitious 
homes, ‘‘more expensive than the burg- 
lars,” and, as fear gave way before the ab- 
sence of adventure, a daring disregard of 
consequences, united to the native indo- 
lence of the hour preceding bed-time, led 
the two women back to less exciting, if 
less ingenious, methods of locking their 
house. As no more hatchets or roosters 
were stolen, their terrors slept. Corona 
ceased to reflect upon the anxieties of pro- 
tecting an imaginary husband. Life in the 
matched-board cottage reacted to more 
than its usual level of serenity. 

It was in the apathy following the intens- 
ity of that first experience, perhaps, that 
Corona’s thoughts took an idle and luxuri- 
ous turn, which she one day communicated 
to the partner of her joys and sorrows, in 
these startling words: 

**Puelvir, l’m going to buy a horse,” 

To be continued. 





“HE LOVED ME AND HE GAVE 
‘HIMSELF FOR M&.” 


BY THE REY. GEO. F. PENTECOST, D.D. 








Tuer is little doubt in my mind that 
the revelation which God has made to men 
is pivoted upon John iii, 16. The love of 
God is the source whence flows all his 
gracetomen. That love is not induced 
by anything that God foresaw in men, or 
by anything that man has done to promote 
it. As we have before shown, love is the 
very essence of the divine nature, in which 
all his attributes adhere, and from which 
all his actions proceed. It is the firal cause 
of all things; and especially is it the final 
cause Of man’s salvation, so far, at least, 
as man is concerned. It is as universal as 
the race. It seems to me little short of 
blasphemy to say that the love of God in 
the divine heart is limited to any number 
of elect sinners, or that when it was incar- 
nated in Christ it was the gift of God toa 
few and not to all mankind. 

In a former article I have endeavored to 
show something of the wealth of this love; 
something of the confidence and hope 
which it inspires in the heart of the man 
who comes to know the revelation and re- 
ceives it. But there is with very many 
persons, who have an anxious desire to be 
personally included in the operations of 
this divine love of God,a fear lest in the 
very universality of it they should lose a 
sense of its individuality to them on God’s 
part. I have even heard Christians say 
that they could not understand how God 
could take knowledge of the individual 
sinner; that, whilst Lis love was universal, 
it was more a love toward the race than 
toward the individuals of the race. And 
that the same was true of the expiation 
which our Lord Jesus Christ made when 
he laid his life down, a ransom for all. 
Indeed, we have all felt the force of this 
difficulty. Forourselves we know that our 
need is individual, that our sin is individ- 
ual; and out of this grows a certain anx- 
ious desire to know whether we are indi- 
vidual objects of God’s love, and whether 
we are to receive grace and forgiveness, 
justification and sanctification, for our per- 
sonal sins, or whether we are to believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ and trust in the gen- 
eral mercy of God for our salvation. No 
doubt the soul that first comes to know the 
truth of the Word, that ‘‘ God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on him might not 
perish, but have everlasting life,” has come 
to know a most blessed truth. It is after 
this knowledge, however, that the yearning 
desire for personal relations to God. makes 
itself manifest in the consciousness. The 
soul says to itself: ‘‘No doubt God loves 
the world, but the world is very large; it 
comprebends in the past, the present and 
the future many millions of souls. But 
does he love me as distinct from every 
other and all other souls? Christ indeed 
died for the sins of the whole world, but 
did he die for my sins? Were my sins in 
his mind, and was the lost conditiou of my 
soul in his heart when on Calvary he offered 
bimself up, a sacrifice unto God?” In our 
own experience we are not conscious of 
condemnation for the sins of others, but for 
our own individual sins. Others indeed 
may be guilty, and others may be as sinful 
as we; but, after all, it is my sin, and not 
the sin of the world that burdens my con- 
science. It is the apprehension of my own 
existence, my own soul’s personality and 
individuality, that alarms me and fills me 
with fear and dread at the thought of the 
future and of the Judgment. There is no 
comfort to me in the thought of a corporate 
immortality. There would be little con- 
science for sin if sin was a corporate mat- 
ter. So that, indeed, I can never come to 
a true rest in God, until 1 know of a truth 
whether my relations to him through Jesus 
Christ are individual. 

Now I can fancy such thoughts as these 
burdening the heart and the conscience of 
the Apostle Paul; andI think when he 
first found himself standing in the spacious 
promise contained in John iii, 16, that the 
sense of his own sin must have led him to 
look furtber than that; for something more 
particular and personal. If I may be al- 
lowed to indulge for a moment in fancy, I 
can imagine him resting his heart fora 
little on the word “whosoever,” pressing 








it as he would a secret panel in the 
walis of a palace, until, bursting 
open before him, it would lead him 
into Galatians ii, 20, where we find 
him exclaiming: ‘‘I am crucified with 
Christ; nevertheless I live; yet, not I, but 
Christ liveth in me. And the life which | 
now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of 
the Son of God, who loved me and gave 
himself for me:” This declaration I believe 
to be the highest expression of a believer's 
faith. It brings him face to face with God 
in Christ Jesus, and so far forth it banishes 
from his mind and heart, and indeed from 
the whole universe, every other living 
creature but himself. As he thus contem- 
plates God, he sees all the wealth of,the di- 
vine nature lavished upon himself, and all 
the untold virtue of Christ expended for his 
redemption; he rejoices, not in a corporate 
benefit, but in the individual possession of 
all that Christ is and has done. 

There used to be held a theory of the 
Atonement to the effect that Christ died for 
the elect, that the virtue of his Atonement 
was distributed amongst those who were 
saved, that Christ’s sufferings represented 
the sum total of penalty due on account 
of the sin of the elect, and that his virtue 
was divided equally, or according to 
need amongst those who believed. But 
this is a most abhoirent thought, and 
in my judgment infinitely wide of the 
truth. I once heard a man say in the 
course of a scrmon that ‘‘ one drop of the 
blood of Christ was sufficient to save a 
soul.” Of course this was figurative lan- 
guage; but it wus a false figure, represent- 
ing agross caricature of the doctrine of 
salvation by Jesus Christ. Christ is not 
divided, nor is his love divided, nor is the 
meritorious worth of his sacrifice divided. 
The truth is that each sinner is saved by the 
whole work and merit of Christ; that each 
believing soul stands before God clothed 
in the entire righteousness of him who has 
become our salvation. My thought of 
Christ and his redemptive work ag being 
the highest expression of God’s love to me 
is something like this: If, instead of being 
one of an infinite number of sinners, I had 
been the only one of the descendants of 
Adam who had departed from the ways of 
righteousness and fallen into sin, I believe 
that God’s love for me would have led him 
to send his Son to die for me, and that 
Jesus Christ would have sped as quickly 
from the bosom of the Father to accom- 
plish his mission of humiliation, suffering 
and death for me as it has led him to do it 
for the whole race of sinners. My faith 
takes hold of all there is in the person and 
the work of Christ; my salvation stands 
not in a part but in the whole; therefore it 
is that I have confidence. 


There are those who think it is presump- 
tion for any believer to affirm without ques- 
tion his salvation, based upon the finished 
work of the Lord Jesus Christ. But if 
we are permitted, as surely we are, each 
one of us to appropriate not a part but the 
whole of God’s love in Christ, then, what- 
ever our sin may be, however black in 
character, however multiplied in the num- 
ber of its transgressions, surely it is more 
than covered by the infinite Christ and the 
infinite worth of his atoning work. Again 
and again we say in the joy of our faith: 
**He loved me and gave himself for me.” 

In thus appropriating the whole of Christ 
to himself, the believer by no means denies 
a similar right to every other believer. 
There is no selfishness in such a faith as 
this, because it is the nature of the Divine 
Love and his saving work, that, while it is 
manifested to all, each believer appropri- 
ates all to himself. If any one doubts the 
truth of this declaration or hesitates to 
appropriate all of Christ and his salvation 
to himself, lest such a thing be not permis- 
sible or possible, I wovld fain clear up 
such a difficulty as that with so familiar an 
illustration as this. 

I have, for example, in my home three 
precious children. Now suppose some one 
should ask me: 

‘Do you love your children, Mr. P.?” 

Of course my reply would be quick and 
unhesitating: ‘‘Certainly I love my chil- 
dren.” 

“‘ But how much do you love them?” 

‘“Why,” I would reply, “with all the 
love Ihave, I am not conscious of any 
division in my love for my children. They 
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have it all. I keep nothing back of love 
for them.” 

“Then you love your oldest child?” 

“Certainly. When you mention my 
oldest child to me, my heart goes out to 
her in love which is unquestioned.” 

‘‘But how much do you love her?” 

‘‘Why,” I say, in surprise at such a 
question. ‘I love her with all the love I 
have. There is no consciousness of divi- 
sion in my love when I think of her. She 
has it all.” 

‘“‘Then do you not love your second 
child any?” 

‘‘ Why, certainly, I love my second child 
as well.” 

‘* But how much do you love her?” 

‘*Why,” Lreply, ‘“‘ with all the love I 
have. She, indeed, is quite a different 
child, in character and temperament, 
from her older sister; as different almost 
as it is possible for one child to dif- 
fer from another. Nevertheless, I love 
her equally well. She has all my love. 
I never look at her—whether in delight 
at the vivacity of her spirits, or in 
rebuke and a little sorrowful anxiety at the 
quickness and impulsiveness of her tem- 
perament—but that my whole heart goes 
out to her, either in the gladness of love or 
its anxiety. She has all my love.” 

‘‘But then,” my inquirer says: ‘‘ How 
about the boy? Do you love him?” 

‘*Oh! certainly, I love my boy —the 
youngest of my children—and he is every 
inch a boy, from the crown of his head to 
the sole of his foot; a boy in whom, like 
other boys, there is a great mixture of 
character. There is much in him that 
gives me anxiety, as well as much that 
gives me great delight. There are times 
when my love for him manifests itself in 
an outcry to God that he may be saved 
from some tendencies which are manifest, 
from the dangers that surround him, and 
the temptations which assail every boy. 
There are other times when my love has 
nothing in it but a consciousness of un- 
speakable gladness and delight. Yes, I 
love my boy with all the love I have. 
There is no division of lcve when I think 
of him. He has it all.” 

It may be said, in answer to this: ‘* Here 
is a strange statement. A man has three 
children, and says he loves them all with 
all the love he has; and, in the same 
breath he says he loves each one of them 
with all the love he has.” But surely this 
is not a proposition which is difficult for 
any parent to solve. Fathers and mothers 
know how they can love their children 
with all their love, and yet give all to each. 

In a much higher degree than this, I re- 
joice to know and believe that God loves 
all his children, and loves each with all his 
love. Who would have it otherwise than 
this? And, thanks be unto God, it is not 
otherwise than this. With the apostle John 
I say: ‘‘ We have known and believed the 
love which God hath to us.” 

It is in this measureless love of God that 
each one of us is bidden to keep himself. 
Surely in such a shelter, compassed about 
with this infinite love of God, there can be 
no danger, there can be no room for fear, 
there can be no place for discouragement, 
there cannot possibly come to the soul thus 
sheltered anything but the peace of Heaven. 
But, short of this individual hiding in the 
infinite measure of God’s love, there must 
always be room for question, for doubt, 
and for fear. This truth should be carried 
in the believer’s heart and in all his trans- 
actions with God. Do we come to him 
with confession? Do wecome to him with 
need for ourselves? Do we come to him 
to plead for others? We must base our 
prayer, we must ground our confession, 
upon this individual relation and upon the 
revelation of God’s love to us. Suppose 
one of my children should come to me and 
say: 

‘* Papa, am I not your child? Am TI not 
one of three? Do you not love me?” 

To all of which I would respond heartily 
and fondly : 

‘** Yes, my child, surely,” 

‘*Then, papa, on the basis of my claim 
to one-third of your love I make this re- 
quest.” 

Could I for a moment entertain the re- 
quest of a child who would come to me 
and thus divide my love? Would I not 
rather say to that child; 





‘*Go hence a while until you can have a 
better thought of your father and a more 
comprehensive knowledge of his love; for 
not with one-third, but with all my love, my 
child, I love you.” 

If we need confirmation of this blessed 
truth, we have only to call to mind the 
great number of scriptures in which God 
has shown to us how he stands related to 
every one of his children in this close, per- 
sonal, and individual way. Abraham was 
his friend; Daniel was his well-beloved; to 
Paul he came saying: ‘Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?” To this one he says 
‘*T have chosen thee”; and to that one, 
‘* Thou art my servant.” 

We are to know our relations to God by 
the revelation which Jesus Christ has made 
of the relations which existed between him- 
self andhis Father. Surely no one would 
question the truth that when God said: 
‘¢ This is my well-beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased,” nothing short of all the 
love of God was bestowed upon his Son. 
Did not our Lord mean to convey to us the 
thought that we stand related to God, so 


- far as love was concerned, just as he was 


related to the Father, when he said: ‘‘ As 
the Father hath loved me, so have I loved 
you. Continue in my love.” And is not 
the same truth taught in that other word: 
‘*T am the good shepherd, and know my 
sheep, and am knownofmine.... as 
the Father knoweth me.” That is, just in 
the same way and just in the same meas- 
ure. And is not his high-priestly prayer, 
recorded in John xvii, just one out- 
breathing of his soul in prayer that every 
one of us may be in the Father just as he 
was in the Father? That we might be one 
in that same bond of love which bound him 
and the Father together? How shall we 
else interpret all these words of our Lori? 
How else shall we understand, indeed, the 
salvation which has come to us? Nothing 
short of such a love is equal to such a sal- 
vation. ; 

Oh! the breadth and the length and the 
depth and the hight of the love of Christ! 
Surely it passeth knowledge; and yet the 
Spirit-inspired prayer of the apostle is that 
we may be able to comprehend it. Would 
God that we knew more of it, that we lived 
more continually in it, that all our lives 
might be more fully filled with it. Then 
would the world know that God had sent 
his Son, Jesus Christ, into the world, and 
that such a love as Christians lived in could 
only comé from Heaven. 

BROOKLYN, N, Y. 





IN RETREAT WITH THE REV. W. 
HAY M. H. AITKEN. 


BY THE REV. 





CHARLES AUSTIN TIBBALS. 





Tue Rey. Mr. Aitken, Missioner, in tak- 
ing leave of our shores, has left behind 
him an impression—rare even for clergymen 
to nake—of a character singularly sincere, 
strong, and true; of a mind clear, and well 
trained, and able; of a heart tender and 
affiectionate to a degree. Perhaps the 
most enduring thought of him will be, not 
of his mental strength and oratorical 
powers, but of his moral hight aad purity 
of life. It may be that, at this late date, a 
reminiscence of his work among clergy- 
men in retreat, by one who was an eye- 
witness and a partaker in the benefit of his 
ministrations, may not be untimely. 

The Retreat in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was imported, not many years ago, 
from England, whence our communion 
derives so many of its distinctive features. 
It is of comparatively recent use, and was, 
until a few years ago, confined to the 
ritualistic brethren. It smacked some- 
what of Romanism. and, was, therefore, 
viewed with suspicion by the more evan- 
elical clergy; but it was found that great 
good might be hidden within a new gar- 
ment; and the Retreat is growing in favor 
with clergymen of all opinions. It is 
simply the going apart awhile of clergy- 
men for rest from parochial labors, and 
from the making of sermons, and for the 
refreshment of necessary ministrations. 
The long-continued and uninterrupted 
exercise of the pastoral and homiletic offices 
tends toward hardness and mechanism 
and professionalism in the work of 
the ministry. And it is a thing 
very much to he desired that clergy- 





men should absent themselyes from their 


work at times, to view it in perspective, to 

recall their ordination vows, to get a deeper 

sense of the magnitude of their work, and 

to renew their own spiritual life by devo- 

tions and instructions in which they do not 

minister, but are ministered unto. And 

this is the purpose and end of the Retreat. 

In October, 1885, the Rev. Mr. Aitken 

conducted a Retreat, at Garrisons on the 

Hudson, as a personal preparation for their 

work of those ministers who were to be 

engaged in the late Mission in New York. 

The place and the time and the man were 

well chosen, as the result fully proved. 

Some seventy clergymen, from the dioceses 

of New York and Long Island, and includ- 

ing a few from distant dioeeses, assembled 

in the beautiful spot selected for the occa- 
sion. The foliage was in its most splendid 

‘‘dream of bloom,” and the weather, after 
the first day, was delightful. The guests 
were entertained at the hotel, within a 
stone’s throw of the pretty parish church 
where were held the services, morning, 

noon, evening, and night. A word about 
the clergymen who were there as- 
sembled. All schools of thought and all 
degrees of partisanship were represented, 
from the ritualism of Father Brown to the 
evangelicalism of Dr. Watkins, and includ- 
ing such broad churcaumen as Dr. Brooks 
and Dr. Huntington. There were in attend- 
ance throughout the four days of retreat 
fifty clergymen; about twenty more at- 
tending a shorter time. The services were 
four in number, each followed by an 
address or a sermon. The worship was 
characterized by a solemnity and a devotion 
which [ have never seen equaled. There 
was to all appearance—and I doubt not in 
reality—tor the time being, an utter sink- 
ing of party opinionativeness and of per- 
sonal preferences; and there was a unity of 
spirit in the bond of peace, among clergy- 
men, such as I never before felt or 
witnessed. The impression dominating 
all others, and controlling all thoughts, was 
this—that God was in that place, and that, 
in the best and sweetest and solemnest 
sense, it was the house of God, and dreadful 
in its nearness to Heaven. Brethren who 
only a few years ago would have exchanged 
very cold greetings, and who were perhaps 
the objects of mutual suspicion, fraternized 
with genuine cordiality and _ perfect 
freedom. There was, for the time, a total 
extinction of prejudice, patronage, and 
partisanship in the communion of heartful 
worship and under the mighty influence 
of the Spirit of God, who was voicing his 
message through a willing and self-abnegat- 
ing servant. 


The preaching of Mr. Aitken was re- 
markable, without being extraordinary 
in the common meaning of that word. 
With the first sermon, on Tuesday night, all 
felt that one was speaking to us, like John 
the Baptist, who felt that he was simply a 
witness for the light of the world. He 
uttered the Word of God not asa machine, 
but as a living embodiment of that Word 
wrought into his own experience. He 
spake fearlessly, plainly, tenderly, humbly. 
He delivered the whole counsel of God, 
not as a priest, but as a man of sinful 
life, which had been touched by coals of 
fire from the altar of God, and so cleansed 
to speak the truth in Jesus, the Christ. 
We were impressed not by his oratory and 
eloquence, not by his theological learning or 
acuteness; but, profoundly, by the utter 
sincerity, the burning earnestness, and a 
Christian fervor unwonted and rare in 
clergymen of recognized devotion in their 
calling. His preaching was, throughout, 
characterized by lofty ambitions and high 
aspirations for purity and holiness of life 
and character. One sermon, toward the 
close of the Retreat, I shall always recollect. 
Its theme was “‘ The Shepherd leading his 
flock.” The main thoaght was a contrast 
drawn between the true Shepherd and the 
thiet, who cumeth not but for to steal and 
to kill and to destroy. His words were 
like a sharp sword. He clearly portrayed 
the clerical work that is done for gain, and 
in mechanical and professivnal fashiop,as a 
routine priestcraft, and not in the spirit of 
Christ, who laid down his life for his 
sheep. He showed us in what danger we 
were of hypocrisy and self-seeking and 
ambition, and that such manner of work 
was of a thief, who cometh not but for to 





steal and to kill and to destroy, He 


told us that God’s direst curse on the 
Church was her ministry, as it was 
on the other hand, her greatest blessing; 
and that every clergyman must be either a 
blessing or a curse; either the Good Shep- 
herd giving his life for the sheep, or the 
thief, stealing and killing and destroying. 
This sermon, without doubt, caused great 
searchings of heart. One could not but put 
the question home: ‘‘ Am I a thief, a mur- 
derer, a destroyer in the Church of Christ?” 
And on the answer to that question de- 
pended the good received from the Retreat 
by every one who enjoyed its ministrations. 
lt is not,as so often misquoted, “like priest, 
like people;” but it is as in Holy Scripture 
written, ‘‘ like people, like priest.” If the 
people need renewal of spiritual life from 
time to time, it is just as true for the priest- 
hood. And who shall convert the convert- 
ers? -Not less, if not more, are clergymen 
in danger of the temptations of worldliness, 
of hypocrisy, and of self-seeking in their 
work, than are laymen in their business; 
and the falls are, in proportion, perhaps as 
numerous. There is a subtle self-deceit 
possible to the work of the ministry, which 
does not have like force in any other call- 
ing. It is that sweet conceit, whis- 
pering that all is well with us, because we 
are preaching the Gospel, visiting the sick, 
and administering the sacraments—while 
we are looking sharply after our stipend, 
conducting the parish on worldly methods, 
and doing our work grudgingly and of ne- 
cessity three-fourths of the time. All this 
and more was shown to the clergymen in 
retreat at Garrisons, if they were not ut- 
terly blind, and so hardened in the priest- 
craft of their ministry as to be impenetrable 
to the truth which giveth light. One cler- 
gyman, who stands forth conspicuous for 
devotion and success in his work in New 
York, declared that he had never been so 
turned inside out spiritually in all his ex- 
perience. And it was a feeling well-nigh 
universal. I heard not one dissentient 
voice. If Mr. Aitken had done nothing 
during his visit with us but this one work 
he could not but be blessed in his deed, and 
have sown seed whose harvest cannot fail. 
But it may be doubted ‘that he has been 
of blessing to} multitudes who have been 
helped by his clear, manly, Christly proc- 
lamation of the truth of man and of God. 
BRoox yn, N. Y. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 





As I write this, London lies in a snow 
trance; at night there is no roar of traffic 
and not much of it inthe day. To walk is 
to slip, and to slip is to fall. The omni- 
buses take half journeys and the cabs will 
only move at double fares. The public is 
furious with the road surveyors, and the 
road surveyors are furious with the public, 
who, they say, do everything to increase 
the universal block. The ice avalanches 
from the housetops are incessant. The sail- 
or who protested that a storm at sea was 
much less dangerous than in the streets 
‘“‘with tiles and chimney-tops a falling” 
would now have fresh argument to corrobor- 
ate his views. The odds are not very much 
against the city pedestrian being cut into 
or even cut in two by a telegraph wire. 
They can bear any amount of information, 
but not a fall of snow. As nobody can 
keep his appointment, time is not of much 
consequence; otherwise the stopping of the 
clocks would be an inconvenience. Itis a 
curious example of how little observation 
there is in the world, that most people im- 
agine this is caused by the oil in the ma- 
chinery being frozen. If they, would 
only look up at the faces of the clocks 
they would see that the snow has stopped 
the hands. 

What a sad thing it is to find Alfred Tenny- 
son writing letters about disestablishment. 
When he permittedjhimself to be made a peer 
every heart that did not beat in the bosom 
of a snob felta pang of regret; but nobody 
could have imagined how quickly the work 
of deterioration was to go on. ‘The 


Flight” and ‘‘ The Wreck” show how much 
is flown and how much is wrecked in what 
was once the noblest of living minds; but 
the falling off of intellectual vigor was 
what was to be expected and what must 
come with advancing years. What one 





deplores is this meddling with matters 
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which, however they may suit a peer, 
wholly misbecome a poet. How much 
preferable, we all feel, was he with his 
simple crown of bays than he is with his 
coronet! Conceive Burns writing letters 
upon ‘‘ Hypothec,” or Keats upon the 
‘* Decimal System.” It is bad enough to 
have Mr. William Morris descending from 
his earthly paradise to write letters upon 
the ‘‘Proletariat” in the half-penny journals. 
But Tennyson! Our own Tennyson! A 
cobbler, it is said, should never go beyond 
his last, though I am sorry to say it is very 
easy for some people to go (in the way of 
improvement) beyond their last; and it 
behooves them to resist the same tempta- 
tion. 

State officials have a literary style of their 
ewn, which has, no doubt, its merits; 
but it is a little bald, and not a little stilted. 
There is nothing so rare as to find hdmor 
in an official dispatch; and when found, as 
Captain Cuttle says, we should make a 
note of it. A high official has lately died 
in one of our colonies; and his deputy, in- 
experienced, as I suppose, in the literature 
of his calling, has forwarded to the Home 
Government an account of the funeral of 
the deceased. ‘‘ He was beloved by all; 
all classes vied in doing honor to his mem- 
ory; and Iam sure, under happier circum- 
stances, nothing would have given him 
more pleasure than to behold such univer- 
sal regret.” Where does this gentleman 
imagine his former superior to be? 

It will be admitted, I think, on all hands, 
that I was the first person to expose the 
outrageous plagiarism which fact has of 
late years been committing on fiction and to 
point out that there is hardly an incident 
described in recent romance—provided only 
it be so impossible as to be denounced by 
the critics as monstrous—which has not 
been subsequently, so to speak, adapted 
by nature, and put in some drama of real 
life. Two very remarkable instances of 
this occurred last week. In a Christmas 
number, called ‘‘ The Broken Shaft,” 
there is a story by Mr. W. H. Pollock, 
entitled ‘‘The Last Act,” in which 
the catastrophe is of a peculiar kind. 
An actress, in the last act of ‘The 
Huguenots,” is shot dead by her dis- 
carded lover, who is engaged us an archer 
in the piece. Now the last mail from Chili 
brings the following piece of intelligence, 
headed ‘*‘ An Execution on the Stage.” ‘A 
theatrical sensation is reported from Chili, 
where the Italian Dramatic Company, Pan- 
dolfini, have been giving a series of repre- 
sentation of Sardou’s ‘'Theodora.’ The 
personne! of the company being insufficient 
to represent the play, several Chilian young 
gentlemen offered to play secondary parts. 
Among others who tendered their ser- 
vices was M. Enrico Salambo, who, since 
the arrival of the company, had been pay- 
ing his attentions to the Italian actress, 
Armida Belocca. Enrico Salambo selected 
the role of executioner, and when in the 
last scene Theodora knelt down to be exe- 
cuted, the young Chilian, throwing the 
cord round her neck, attemped to strangle 
her. The unfortunate young woman 
shrieked while the curtain was falling, 
amid the loud applause of the public, who 
considered the interpretation of the dra- 
matic scene most realistic. As the curtain 
fell the other members of the company 
rushed upon M. Salambo, and succeede‘4, 
not without difficulty, in saving the life of 
the actress, who is now in a pecarious 
state. Salambo has been arrested, and will 
be tried for the attempt to murder.” The 
imagined catastrophe and the real one are 
so closely allied, and yet so strange, that 
it is impossible to doubt a ‘‘designed co- 
incidence.” Mr. Pollock could not have 
read the news from Chili, and though 
Christmas numbers are printed far in ad- 
vance, it is not possible that ‘* The Broken 
Shaft” could have reached that place be- 
fore the incident, so as to have suggested 
it to Signor Salambo. I cannot, therefore, 
shut out the suspicion that Nature, or 
what, perhaps, should rather be called 
realism—the spirit of fact—not content 
with borrowing from printed matter, has, 
in this case, actually gone the length of 
sucking Mr. Pollock’s brains, and bringing 
out on the stage of life the offspring ot his 
imagination while it was still in embryo. 

The second case is of a more common 
kind, but even more striking in its pirati- 





cal character. Master Frederic Holman 
and Miss Rose Law are lovers—youthful 
lovers; the young gentleman is thirteen 
years old and the lady fourteen; they are 
both persistent truants from the board 
schools, and therefore it is reasonable to 
suppose nut of literary habits. It is in the 
highest degree unlikely that they should 
have read,**Boots.at the Holly Tree Inn,” or 
taken example from the behavior of Mrs. 
and Mr. Cobb, Junior. Yet this is what 
they do. They elope together to an inn at 
the village of Charing, where they order 
supper and apartments. Their juvenile 
appearance excites suspicion, and in the 
endjthey are placed in a carriage, escorted 
by a constable, and taken to their respec- 
tive homes between two and three a.m. 
All the cash which the bridegroom pos- 
sessed to start with in life was sixpence. 

A shilling book has just been published 
by Messra. Longman, which is by far and 
away the best for the price which has yet 
appeared—‘‘ The Strange Case of Doctor 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” by Mr. R. L. Ste- 
venson. It is a work of incontestable genius. 
Nothing, in my judgment, by Edgar Allan 
Poe, to be generous, is to be compared to 
it. It has all his weird and eerie power, 
but combined with a graphic realism that 
immensely hightens the effect. I read it 
in a four-wheeled cab, the other night, by 
the help of a reading lamp, as I traveled 
through miles of snowbound streets, quite 
unconscious of the external circumstances 
of that melancholy journey. What is 
worth mentioning, because otherwise a 
good many people will miss it, is that 
a noble moral underlies the marvelous 
tale. 

At Monaco has just died Major Murray, 
who a quarter of a century ago was, as a 
hero of;melodrama, the nine days’ wonder 
of London. He fought witha bill-broker in 
Northumberland Street, not for his money, 
but for his life, the best part of a morning. 
His adversary invited him to his lodgings on 
pretense of business, and shot him with a 
pistol (fortunately not a revolver) through 
the neck. He thought he had done for 
him, but the Major, ‘‘tough ” as Joey B., 
revived, and went for him. They fought 
with everything that they could lay their 
hands upon; but at last the bill-broker was 
finished off by a bottle of champagne ad- 
miuistered externally. What a rough and 
tumble it must have been! The room was 
described as ‘‘ swimming in blood.” And 
all this in the morning and in a public 
thoroughfare. The Major himself was 
tried for murder, but, of course, acquitted. 
What a story for after dinner he must 
have had to tell these many years. I 
should like to have met him. 

A good deal of indignation has been ex- 
cited by the statement that a London book- 
binder has recently executed an order for 
binding a copy of Holbein’s ‘‘ Dance of 
Death” in human skin. It is hoped by the 
charitable that this is only a euphonious 
expression for calf skin. As a matter of 
fact, however, the incident is not unparal- 
leled. Acertain possessor of Elzevir edi- 
tions is known to have graced them with 
the same posthumous or rather post-mortem 
honors. The well-known Felicien David 
possessed a relic ofa similar ghastly kind. 
He kept a drum in his apartment, fastened 
by silver nails and surrounded by a silver 
ribbon, on which was an inscription set- 
ting forth its history. The parchment—if 
it can be called so—of the instrument was 
the tanned skin of a young woman, by 
name Rose Gailon, once in the service of a 
medical friend of his. When a piano was 
played in the room strange music was 
evoked from this instrument ; the skin, hav- 
ing been stretched on wood, became an 
harmonic table. It was a favorite diver- 
sion to him to hear poor Rose, though dead, 
still speak. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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It is only three weeks ago that I spoke 
of the death of Miss Bayard, the daughter 
of the Secretary of State; and now the news 
of the death of Mrs. Bayard has filled the 
papers for several days. She has been an 
invalid so many years that few of the peo- 
ple in society here knew her. Twice this 
winter I have seen her outside of her own 
doors. On New Year’s Day she stood at 











the right hand of Miss Cleveland at the 
White House receptions—stood there, but 
looked as if she were scarcely able to 
stand. Sbe accompanied Miss Cleveland 
to see the poor children eating the dinner 
given them by the ‘‘ Children’s Christmas 
Club,” and her thin, worn face relaxed and 
softened as the hungry elves paused a 
moment in their engagements with their 
plates and gave Miss Cleveland a shrill, 
chirrupy cheer. Soon after that she re- 
ceived at her own house, on the evening 
which was fatal both to her daughter and 
herself. Miss Bayard was chilled by the 
cold of the evening, as she stood near the 
coor of the hall, and died next day. The 
shock to the mother of the sudden death, 
added to the exertions she had made, un- 
dermined what little strength she had, and 
she slowly sank until she died. 

There is no code of etiquette which pre- 
scribes official mourning in this country 
without a court or king; but the good taste 
and sense of propriety of the people here 
render that uanecessary. The White 
House gave up the receptions and the 
state dinner which were to have taken 
place during the next week, the members 
of the Cabinet did likewise, and many of 
the private citizens also gave up parties 
for which the cards were already out. 


The Senate Committee on Patents has 
in charge the two bills for international 
copyright, one of which was offered by 
Senator Hawley, of Connecticut, the other 
by Senator Chace, of Rhode Island. In dis- 
cussing the points of the bill they felt 
bound to receive the views of authors, of 
the Copyright League, and of the printers 
and publishers in the United States. Mr. 
Clemens (Mark Twain) and Mr. James 
Russell Lowell, our former minister to Eng- 
land, appeared before the Committee, for 
the authors. Each of them had known 
what it was to see his thoughts put money 
in other men’s pockets, and they were 
earnest as well as humorous and satirical. 
Each made a little speech, in which he 
gave his views upon the rights of authors, 
and then different members of the com- 
mittee asked questions on particular points 
where they desired more light. The com- 
mittee, Mr. Platt, of Connecticut, cbair- 
man, with Senators Mitchell, Chace, Teller, 
Camden, Jones and Gray, the other mem- 
bers, sat around a long table, and an in- 
terested border of spectators listened as 
this mingled conversation and _ short 
speeches went on. Mr. Gilder, of the Cen- 
tury Magazine, Mr. Sedgwick, of New York, 
the president of the Copyright League, 
Mr. Holt, of Henry Holt & Co., and Mr. 
Estes, of Estes & Lauriat, publishers, 
spoke, or asked questions in their turn. 

Mr. Clemens said that the pirates had 
been working a long time, with the collu- 
sion of the American Government, and had 
invested their money inthe confidence that 
they would not be molested. The Hawley 
bill would work a great injustice to men in 
the printing business. He would like to 
see the printing clause put into the bill. 
This clause is one that requires all the work 
on a foreign book to be done here—that is, 
the printing, binding‘and publishing—and 
that American paper and type shall be 
used. Mr. Clemens was not markedly 
funny. The most amusing thing was to 
see the whole assembly turn toward him 
as he rose, every face wearing a smile ready 
to be encouraged into a laugh at the 
slightest provocation. Mr. Lowell was fol- 
lowed by Mr. George Welsh, who appeared 
for the typographical and printers’ unions, 
in behalf of the printing clause. He read 
a respectful remonstrance, which was 
listened to with attention. The publishers 
and the authors had asked for their rights 
—and had said that while an international 
copyright would be a good thing for them, 
they thought it would also be of ser- 
vice to printers, in that it would presently 
bring more work to this country, in any 
event, with or without this clause. The 
printer, who knows, however, what a 
transition and a change in the status of a 
business means—that is, fluctuations in 
wages, and perhaps a perjod when he will 
get no work, proposes to make this change 
as little abrupt as possible, and he asks that 
the work shall be secured tohim. The 
plain, clear statement of Mr. Welsh in- 
terested every one, and I saw Mr. Clemens 
talking with him afterward—author and 





printer exchanging ideas, each of them 
probably learning something from the 
other. 

At a dinner party given by Professor 
Baird, of the Fish Commission, a few days 
ago, Senator Evarts, of New York, was one: 
of the guests. The soup had been brought 
on and taken off, and was followed by # 
mighty salmon, which lay at length on the 
platter, with a bouquet of parsley tucked 
nattily in where a boutonniere might have 
been; he was suitably discussed, the plates 
removed, and clean ones again placed in 
front of each guest. There was a pause; 
and then the waiters came in, bearing glass 
globes, such as gold-fish are often kept in. 
One was set down by the side of Mr. 
Evarts, who stared into it, and saw only 
clear water,in which numbers of little black 
threads were wriggling about. 

‘* Help yourself,” said the Professor, with 
asmile; ‘‘it is the supplementary course 
of fish. Those are cod.” 

* Codicil,” said Mr. Evarts, promptly. 

Senator Edmunds, sitting opposite, had 
also been presented with a similar globe, 
and had also been looking into its depths. 

““C. O. D.,” said he; and in the laughter 
that followed, the glcbes were taken away, 
and the dinner went on in the usual man- 
ner. 

The fish were a few of the eleven million 
young cod just hatched in the tanks at 
Wood’s Holl, and which had paused in 
Washington on their way to the Gulf of 
Mexico, where they are to be placed in the 
cold water stratum which pervades one 
part of the Gulf, with the hope that they 
will live there, and so that the area in which 
this valuable food fish lives will be en- 
larged. 

The Dakota Bill and the Electoral Count 
Bill were upon the calendar of the Senate 
as unfinished business all last week, and 
were each trying to get the floor; and 
finally it was settled by an arrangement be- 
tween Mr. Hoar and Mr. Harrison, that the 
Electoral Count Bill should come first, Dut 
that it should be followed by the other. 

The talk about the Pan Electric Tele- 
phone Company grows warmer and warmer, 
and last week there was a rumor that Mr. 
Lamar and Mr. Garland had both resigned. 
It was only a rumor; but it had a sufficient 
air of truth to make a Senator on the Re- 
publican side of the House say that he 
should ‘ personally be very sorry to have 
them go out; they arethe pleasantest, most 
agreeable men in the Cabinet; they were 
easily accessible when a man had business 
with them, and in that respect” —Here the 
Senator paused as if he thought some blood- 
thirsty reporter might be near. So it will 
never be known what he meant to intimate. 

Mr. Garland is aman of fair average 
ability as a lawyer and one to whom the 
legal questions that come up in his commit- 
tee (the Judiciary) were of more interest 
than any political schemes. He is extreme- 
ly good-tempered, fair in debute, and the 
feeling about him among the Senators is 
that he has been weak, rather than wicked, 
in the telephone matter. It was weak to 
turn over to a subordinate, business which 
should have come to himself if to any one; 
but he should not have let it come to his 
department at all. Public men generally 
learn, pretty quickly, that ‘‘ to avoid the 
appearance of evil” is the next thing after 
avoiding evil itself. Mr. Garland appar- 
ently forgot that second article in his creed, 
and is now suffering the consequences. He 
is little known in Washington society. He 
is said to have a great aversion to the dress 
coat which politeness requires a gentleman 
(and his waiter also) to wear when he i§ 
seeing his friends; and the Attorney-Gener- 
al is represented to have told Mr. Cleveland 
that he should not come to the Cabinet 
dinner, or to receptions, because he 
would not wear a ‘claw hammer.” It 
seems to be necessary to have an Attorney- 
General with some eccentrity. Mr. Brews- 
ter wore a tall white hat which would have 
been a treasure to the ‘‘end man” of a 
minstrel company; he also wore lace 
ruffies around his wrists on festive occa- 
sions; and Mr. Garland’s seat was empty 
when Mr. Manning and Mr. Endicott and 
the others met around the festive board, 
in the state dining room, the other day, 
because he would not have on a wedding 
garment. 

The House has taken a lively interest in 
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the Pan Telephone scandal; for it has come 
to be that at last. Mr. Hanbach, of Kan- 
sas, did his best, last Tuesday, to force the 
members to listen to an editorial from a 
New York paper on the subject, read from 
the desk by the clerk. But as soon as the 
drift of the article became evident a mem 
ber from Arkansas, watchful of the credit 
of his state, tbrottled it by calling atten. 
tion to the fact that it was not personal to 
Mr. Hanbach himself. The gentleman 
from Kansas did not, however, give it up 
so easily; but he was compelled to put his 
wishes into the shape of a resolution te in- 
quire into ary expenditure on the part of 
the Government relative to the rights of 
the two companies. This softened mat- 
ters a little; the resolution was adopted 
without dissent; and then it was politely 
laid on the table, and it may be called up 
again and it may not. 

The fashionable part of Washington 
listened, on Friday night, to a concert given 
by the students of an English college of 
music for blind people. Mr. Cleveland, 
who was a teacher of the blind for awhile 
in early life, and has not lost his interest in 
them, made an especial effort to be there. 


. His first general reception was to be held 


that same evening from nine to eleven; but 
he attended from eight toa quarter of nine, 
going out quietly when that moment 
came. Liszt demands great technical skill 
of any one who would interpret his music; 
and it was marvelous that the young 
pianist, Mr. Hollins, should undertake such 
a piece as the concerto in E flat, when it is 
remembered that be had to contend with 
its technical difficulties, and also remem- 
ber the notes. He had no music before 
him on the rack; yet he went through that 
most difficult piece admirably, and won ap- 
plause from many critical people in the 
audience. The young lady, Miss Campbell, 
sang witha clear, fresh voice, several Eng- 
lish songs, and made them a delight to the 
ear by her excellent elocution—if one may 
say that of asong. To hear the words so 
plainly that you know what the music tries 
to express, is a treat not often given to 
concert-goers. She sang Moore’s “‘ Vale of 
Avoca,” purely and exquisitely, and also 
the ** Lost Chord.” Her voice, during the 
last song, exquisitely delicate yet clearly 
defined upon the organ accompaniment, 
each sustaining the other, gave the fullest 
meaning to the words. 

The audience was what the young ladies 
of to-day would call “‘ very swell.” Several 
senators, with their families, a number of 
the Cabinet, fashionable and musical peo- 
ple, and many of the diplomats—among 
the latter the Portuguese minister and his 
wife, who made themselves conspicuous 
by laughing and talking aloud during 
some of the softest and most exquisite 
parts of the music. An English audience 
would have hissed them into silence; the 
English are so ‘‘ brutal, you know.” The 
American audience bore it as well as they 
could, and suid: ‘Don’t put me near a 
foreigner again at a concert.” 

The President’s reception, the same even- 
ing, was for the general public, and was 
very fully attended. But as it was for 
people in general, it was much like the 
Saturday afternoon receptions of Miss 
Cleveland. The public came in, with this 
bonnets and cloaks and overcoats, bowed 
and shook hands with the President and 
his sister, and then walked on into the East 
Room, which at no time was so crowded as 
to be unpleasant. Behind ‘‘ the line” in the 
Blue Room was a throng of ladies and 
gentlemen, members of the Cabinet and 
their friends. Neither diplomats, congress- 
men nor society folk were at the recep 
tion; it was for the people; and for them 
the conservatory was thrown open ‘and 
the whole lower floor of the White House. 

Wasurneton, D. C. 





OUR BOSTON LETTER. 


BY JOHN WINTHROP. 


Tue telegram, addressed to Dr. H. M. 
Dexter, from St. Louis, yesterday morn- 
ing, bearing the tidings of the sudden 
death, by an apoplectic stroke, of the Rev. 
Dr. Constans L. Goodell, produced a pain- 
ful sensation in our city in all the circles 
where he was known and beloved. The 
announcement was made in two of the 
great meetings of Monday forenoon, Being 





Naew England man, graduated from one 

of our Northern qplleges, andin 1858 from 
Andover Theological Seminary, he ac- 
cepted the pastorate of a Connecticut 
Church, at New Britain, and thence was 
called in 1872 to the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church in the great city of the Southwest, 
and was one of the pronounced leaders in 
all church and missionary enterprises. His 
friends in and about Boston were not a 
few, and his annual visits in the summer 
vacations were looked forward to with ex- 
ceptional pleasure. He was the son-in- 
law of the Rev. Erastus Fairbanks, and 
thus connected with the whole family of 
Fairbanks of St. Johnbury, who are 
foremost in all missionary and benevolent 
activities. The grip and grasp of the hand 
he was wont to give will not soon be for- 
gotten, especially after some stirring ad- 
dress on Western Church work, sucn as I 
have heard him give in our Pilgrim Hall. 
He has recently given a valuable course of 
lectures to the Andover students. 

Andover friends are rejoiced at the steady 
growth of the Theological Seminary, even 
in the point of numbers, despite the la- 
mented decrease of late years in the num- 
ber of students for the Christian ministry 
through the country as a whole. Sixty- 
one men, mostly graduates of colleges, 
representing twenty-nine different institu- 
tions in the land, are enrolled ,in its list of 
students, while the maintenance of its 
hold on the hearts of missionary constitu- 
ents is especially to be noted in the fact 
that not less than five come from Turkey, 
and two from Southern India. One of its 
last year’s graduates has already reached 
his Western India home, and has com- 
menced his medical and missionary work 
in the land of his birth and boyhood. 

In the death of Mr. Henry P. Kidder 
Boston business circles have lost one of 
their most prominent figures, a man of un- 
flinching integrity and of a brilliant finan- 
cial record. He was a banker of great 
prominence, and was the founder of the 
noted house of Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., well and widely known in all mone- 
tary circles throughout the civilized world. 
Religious and charitable organizations have 
lost in him one of their most princely sup- 
porters and active sympathizers. He was 
the honored President of the Children’s 
Mission, President of the American Unita- 
rian Association, and the Vice-President 
of the Unitarian Club, a State Trustee of 
one of our oldest and most noble institu- 
tions—the Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal, and Treasurer of the Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

The enterprise and push needed for the 
erecting of so palatial and so serviceable a 
denominational building as the Unitarian 
Building on Beacon Hill, which is now 
rapidly approaching completion, were 
heartly and enthusiastically given by this 
Boston Rothschild. The Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union, a noble organiza- 
tion, owes more to his generosity, counsel, 
and business sagacity than can easily be 
expressed. As the chairman of its board of 
trustees, he has been simply invaluable, 
and associated as he was both in business 
and in philanthropic objects with such men 
as the late Hon. Otis Norcross and Mr. 
Charles Faulkner, he hasleft, like them, an 
imperishable memorial. 

A considerable stir has been made with- 
ina day or two by the frank utterance 
of his changed views by the Rev. Mr. Bab- 
bitt, of the city of Malden, near by, be- 
cause of his renunciation of the Universal- 
ist doctrines of his Church and adoption of 
the views of the progressive orthodox. 

Boston, Feb. 24. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND 
THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


BY W. JENNINGS DEMOREST. 











Tue individual members of the Christian 
Church are under special obligations to 
carry out the doctrines and teachings of 
Christ. Not to do this would prove that 
they had no claim to discipleship or any 
sympathy with him or his character. 

The one thing that Christ taught above all 
others, and which he required not only as the 
test of character, but as the test of love and 
devotion to him, was doing good to others; 
and this was to show practically an interest 





in the welfare of others. His severest denun- 
ciations were against those who made only 
a pretense of this devotion, concerning 
whom he said: ‘Ye pay tithe of mint, 
and anise and cummin, and have omit- 
ted the weightier matters of the law 
—judgment, mercy, and faith. These 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone.” This proves clearly 
that he meant that moral questions were 
paramount to all others. ‘‘Ye serpents, 
generation of vipers, hypocrites, whited 
sepulchers, full of dead men’s bones and 
all manner of uncleanness,” are terms he 
applied to men who failed to meet their 
true obligations to him and his cause. 
What, then, shall be said of church-mem- 
bers who vote to license rum-selling, or 
who fail to vote for the destruction and 
prohibition of the liquor traffic whenever 
opportunity offers? 

It is too well known what are the awful 
consequences that follow the liquor traffic. 
It is not necessary that we should depict 
the horrors of this vile curse in our land, 
or the terrible amount of crime, wretched- 
ness and poverty it brings to our homes 
and our country. All this is known and 
understood by the people; and_no intelli- 
gent churchmember can screen himself 
behind a plea of ignorance as to his per- 
sonal responsibility for this awful curse. 

Can the Church continue to endure the 
stigma and reproach of being a party to 
this criminal debauchery of the people? 
Can she remain a silent witness of—and, 
even worse, a participant in—the crime of 
liquor-selling without deserving and re- 
ceiving the condemnation of her righteous 
Judge? God surely lives and reigns, and 
must see his cause vindicated; and woe be 
unto him who causeth even one of his lit- 
tle ones to suffer! But what shall be said 
of those through whose sycophancy the 
country is deluged with crime and wretch- 
edness, who yet demand to be counted 
among the members of the Christian 
Church? What a contradiction! What 
would our Saviour say to such pretenders? 
And who wonders at what the outside 
world has to say abcut such apathetic 
selfishness and flagrant violation of all 
moral law by churchmembers when con- 
trasted with the pure moral teachings of 
the Saviour they profess to imitate? We 
ought to blush with shame and chagrin to 
know that such glaring inconsistency can 
exist in our loved and cherished Church 
in this, so-called, enlightened age. 

We urge the necessity of revivals, and 
seek the spiritual welfare of the Church; 
assert that ‘‘ Heaven is our home”; sing 
‘‘I want to be an angel,” and repeat in- 
numerable platitudes, while our skirts are 
all besmeared witn the blood of victims 
of our selfish apathy, and the awful conse- 
quences of our connivance and participa- 
tion with the criminal in his death-dealing 
traffic are daily thundering in our ears. 
The rumseller’s ghastly smile of fiendish 
delight in the protection he receives 
awakens no chord of sympathy in the 
breasts of these practical panderers to his 
criminal pursuit. The paltry excuse, and 
the only one that they can offer, is a 
shallow pretense of ‘‘regulating the evil” 
for a money consideration. Their Chris- 
tian sympathies are all chilled and blunted 
by mercenary considerations. This excuse 
is legitimate only with those whose wine- 
cellars, wine-bibbing, and wine-sated ap- 
petites shut out the glare of God’s truth. 
The Church in general is made to bear this 
load of guilty responsibility by its shame- 
ful deference to these ‘‘ whited sepulchers.” 
O, for a grand awakening of an active 
Christian conscience among all Christ’s 
followers! This is sure to come, and then 
shall we see what we have so long sought 
and prayed for, a genuine revival of true 
religion, that God will own and crown 
with such a blessing ‘‘ that there shall not 
be room enough to receive it.” 

New York Ciry. 





THackeRAy’s old school, the Charte House, 
was some fifteen years ago removed into the 
country, and now the whole establishment is ad- 
vertised for sale, and the old “‘code” whom 
Colonel Newcome has made so famous , will live 
where they please, and receive pensions. This, 
at least, is the present idea. A similar course 
was adopted in the case of the Greenwich pen- 
sioners, but Chelsea Hospital continues on the 
old lines, 
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PRELUDE. 

THE RELIGIOUS FROMISES AND PERILS OF THE 
HOUR; OR, HELPS AND HINDRANCES TO RE- 
VIVALS. 

By the blessing of Heaven I would speak to- 
day asif with one hand on my father’s tomb- 
stone and the other on my own. Since I stood 
here last I have been profoundly bereaved, and 
I think it not improper for me to return thanks 
to this assembly for certain precious expressions 
of sympathy which came to me in hours of un- 
speakable distress. Ihave had opportunity to 
study divine things by looking through a rent in 
the sky which opened above me when the char- 
iots of God carried to his bosom a brave, a good, 
anda strong man, to whom I owe more than to 
any one living. On his death-bed he said: 
‘* Take care of yourself, sir. You will be needed 
to defend the oppressed—the freedmen, the In- 
dians, the Chinese.” My father made me 
an abolitionist, a prohibitionist, a traveler 
around the world, a friend of cosmopolitan re- 
form. I never anticipated so much in meeting 
him asI do now. 

The supreme need of our day is the Christiani- 
zation of Christendom. A religious awakening 
throughout the privileged West, which now 
leads, as never before, the awakening East, 
would be a blessing of cosmopolitan breadth 
Never before in history could great revivals have 
effected as much as they might accomplish now 
for never on earth before our day were all gates 
open, and never before were so many lately her- 
mit nations passing through so momentous an 
era of transition. Now that news and thought 
can, or soon will be, sent around the whole 
globe six times an hour, the world hereafter 
must be healed or poisoned very much as a 
whole. Occident and Orient, which, as lately 
as the close of the last century, were like two 
palms held apart, are now like clasped hands, 
never to be separated, probably, until the heav- 
ens are no more. Our Stanley is engaged at 
this moment in making preparations for the 
building of a railway up the river he discov- 
ered. Free states are rising under the equator 
in lands only yesterday unknown to geographers. 
Five railways are now in progress of construc- 

ion from the outskirts to the interior of the 

Dark Continent. A heroic missionary from the 
Congo, who is now on this platform, will soon 
lead your devotions, and it is natural for me in 
his presence to ask you to remember that any 
creed which governs the culture of the Occident 
is now very sure to attain authority in the Ori_ 
ent, the Dark Continent, and all the isles of the 
sea. There is no sea. 


“For lo! the fall of ocean’s wall 
Space mocked and time outrun; 
And round the world the thought of all 
Is as the thought of one.” 
Whittier: Cable Hymn, 


The buzzing of the bee of sound or unsound 
opinion in the bonnet of the West is heard at the 
Antipodes, The whole world is now a single 
whispering gallery of only moderate dimensions. 
It is now quite as much governed by whispers, 
often of the vaguest and most misleading kind, 
as by loud tones, Let the Occident beware of 
idle words. It is a matter which ought to give 
us the utmost solemnity in all religious discus- 
sions, that in settling a faith for Ameriza and 
England and Germany, we are now settling one 
for the whole world. And I am not assuming at 
all that a faith has not already been settled, or 
that any faith can be worthy our acceptance 
that has no roots in the past and does not ex- 
hibit historic continuity. 

Our chief duty, in studying the vexed and in- 
tricate theme of the Religious Promises and 
Perils of the Hour, or the Hopes and Hin- 
drances of Revivals, is not to mistake the weather 
vane for the compass, nor the map of our im-* 
mediate personal environment for that of the 
world. When a recent Arctic explorer was in 
the far North, he wrote in his journal that he 
could not resist the fancy that the ocean was 
frozen all the way to the equator. This was 
far too wide a generalization from local expe- 
rience. My general mood, after much trave 
since I saw you last, is that of exultant hope, 
because I find that, in various ways, unsound 
opinions are being undermined, chiefly by their 
being put into practice [laughter and applause], 
and sound ones are coming to the front in the 
good old way, on the stepping-stones of their 
results in action. 
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Lotze’s philosophy is coming to the front. 
Agnosticism is less arrogant than it wasin the 
ast decade. We have passed through a spent 
wave of materialistic doubt, amounting usually 
to atheism in extreme cases ; and there followed 
that a wave of agnosticism; but I think that 
also is spending its force. Lotze’s philosophy, 
now accessible in seven volumes in the English 
tongue, represents the mature judgment of a 
man who was never carried off his feet by the 
evolutionary philosophy, and who made the best 
possible use of any truth in the doctrine of evo- 
ution, Lotze was educated as a physician. 
He gave lectures at Leipzig on topics connected 
with the natural, the physical, the exact 
sciences ; and when he became a metaphysician, 
this training in the most recent science gave 
him very important preparation for appreciat- 
ing whatever is true in the philosophy of evo- 
Iution. On all hands the signs multiply that 
show that we may safely indorse as much of the 
evolutionary hypothesis as Lotze does, but no 
more. And if you follow Lotze in philosophy, 
you must abandon the larger part of the Spen- 
cerian scheme of thought; not to say there are 
not good things in the latterin places. I maintain, 
however, that Spencer, as a whole, is being 
superseded, and that it is probably true, as 
Lionel Beale said to me once, that Spencer’s 
books on Biology and the allied topics of phil- 
osophy will not be bought ten years after his 
death, except as literary curiosities. One or two 
Spencerians in this country, who have been un- 
justly regarded as agnostics, are now emphasiz- 
ing the knowable rather than the unknowable 
elements of their creed. The author of “Tbe 
Cosmic Philosophy,” who has struggled some 
years in the Serbonian bog of the Spencerian 
speculations, seems to be reaching the shore. 
He has discovered that there is a Supreme 
Being, and is to be congratulated on the prog- 
ress of his own evolution. (Laughter.] 

The philosophic mood of educated young men 
is changing to devout reverence for theism. 
It is changing to such a scheme of thought 
that a man who is in doubt whether God is a 
person in some rense loftier than the word per- 
son can bear in application to men is losing 
prestige. There is, I think, a reaction in most 
of our universities at home and abroad, and 
certainly in New England, against agnosticism ; 
and it will not be safe much longer for men 
who value their reputation for good culture to 
vaunt agnostic theories as tie olution of the 
mysteries of the universe or of ndividual life. 

In Cornell University a professorship has just 
been founded, by Mr. Sage, to secure instruc- 
tion in philosophy and ethics from a definitely 
Christian point of view. A brilliant and pro- 
found pupil of Lotze and Martinean, Professor 
Schurman, of Dalhouse Universlty, Halifax, 
has been called to this chair. The Con- 
cord philosophy, which once was somewhat 
pantheistic, has been conquered. [Laughter.] 
I wish to speak with reverence of the Concord 
School of Philosophy ; for it represents the sur- 
vival of the fittest in Mr. Emerson's specula- 
tions. Let us retain the sweetness, the light, 
the ethical glory of his thought and emotion, 
and not be misled by any early vagaries of his 
creed when Hegel was his master. I believe 
that Lotze’s philosophy, coming into power in 
our colleges, will lie at the basis of some im- 
portant reforms in theology. Martineau’s re- 
cent work on Ethics, based on the intuitional 
system of thought, is a bold challenge to every- 
thing materialistic and agnostic. In short, 
among the promises of the hour I find a fresh- 
ness in philosophical speculation, and a sound- 
ness that we have not seen in many recent 
years. Martineau and Lotze are safe, and are 
becoming accepted leaders of those who would 
enter into the holy of holies of religious truth 
by the gate of philosophy. 

German rationalism is, undoubtedly, waning 
in power, as is shown by the increase in the 
number of theological students in the German 
theological scbools. At the present moment 
there are more than 700 theological students at 
Berlin, and the number of young men ordained 
to the evangelical ministry in Bavaria and 
Vienna is notoriously larger than in any recent 
years. Professor Christlieb has founded at Bonn 
an institution for the training of evangelists, 
and is himself its soul. Aggressive Christian 
work is being carried forward in several cities of 
Germany on substantially American plans; and 
#0 preparation is being made for the coming Free 
Church of the Fatherland. 

Evangelistic services, called missions, are be- 
coming the fashion in the English Establish- 
ment and in our American Episcopal Church, 
We all thank God, I suppose, for the sound or- 
thodoxy which Mr. Aitken lately preached on our 
shores ; a system of thought and of effort in its 
details very nearly parallel to that of our great 
evangelist, Mr. Moody, whom may God bless in 
his roving commission from side to side of the 
world, 

Let us be thankful that evangelical union and 
philanthropic union, if not denominational 
union, grows closer in the Christian world. I 
think we are as much in earnest as ever in say- 
ing that, if friends differ upon the great points 
which evangelical denominations hold in com- 
mon, it is best that they should have two organ- 





izations, and that each should pay its own bills. 
There is a scheme to bring together evangelical 
and unevangelical opinions under one form of 
Church organization ; but while I defend evan- 
gelical union and Christian union, and to a very 
large degree Church union, I would not defend 
the union of evangelical and unevangelical 
bodies, except by the gate of great changes on 
the part of the latter. For, to bring together in 
one Church-—as some religious papers are advis- 
ing us to to do—evangelical and unevangelical 
opinions would make, not a denomination, but 
an amalgamation, a conglomeration, that could 
never succeed practically or have spiritual 
power. 

Let us be thankful not only that all the world 
is open to missions, but that merely liberalistic, 
and of course every false form of opinion in 
theology, can have no power in missions. Let us 
be thankful that the great promises of the pres- 
ent hour make it at least probable that the 
twentieth century will dawn on a world rapidly 
approaching unity in philosophy and religion. 

I have now to touch upon the perils of the 
present hour in regard to religious things ; and 
I do so with bated breath ; for I am exceedingly 
anxious not to seem rash, extravagant, or un- 
kind. In connection with the discussions aris- 
ing on the publication of ‘‘ Essays and Reviews” 
in England, not many years ago, it was decided 
there by the civil courts that the Articles of 
Faith in the English Established Church do not 
inculcate the doctrine of endless punishment. 
This is by no means the position of the soundest 
preachers and theoiogians of the Establisment ; 
but, even if it were, the religious services of 
the English Church would be orthodox and evan- 
gelical in tone and impression; for the Prayer 
Book is crowded with sound opinions. Under 
Elizabeth, the number of Articles was reduced 
trom forty-two to thirty-nine. An article con- 
taining what evangelical creeds accept as cor- 
rect statements concerning future punishment 
was dropped; not because the revisers disbe- 
lieved it, but for other reasons. On the ground 
of this change, and although the evangelical 
doctrine is implicitly contained in the seven- 
teenth article as well as explicitly in the Prayer 
Book, the secular courts decided that clergy- 
men who subscribe to the Articles are not bound 
to believe and teach it. (See Professor Fisher’s 
*‘ Discussions in History and Theology,” p. 433.) 
From the hour of that decision to the present, 
there bas been an attempt in many fashionable 
ehurches, both sides of the sea, to push into 
evangelical churches members, and occasionally 
preachers, who are more than semi-Universalist- 
ic in their convictions. 

English Nonconforming Churches, especially 
the Congregational, so far as they have been 
brought into rivalry with the Establishment, 
have been under very subtle temptation to 
make as mild statements of Biblical truth on 
future punishment as possible, so as not to 
repel churchmembers or preachers, and drive 
them into the Episcopal organization. In the 
large cities of the United States, a similar 
temptation has growing power. Any schism, 
or unnecessary severity in the statement of 
doctrine on the part of the Congregational body 
is thought to be likely to benefit the member- 
ship of a less exacting but powerful rival de- 
nomination. In this circumstance is to be 
found perhaps the chief explanation of the sur- 
prising silence of several leaders of evangelical 
thought in presence of mischievous new de- 
partures, and also of the fact that the piea for 
the irenical attitude is carried so often beyond 
Scriptural or prudential warrant. This obsta- 
cle to revivals is a most dangerous one; and 
whoever is a friend of revivals will be willing to 
discuss the hindrances to them as well as the 
helps. I am assailing here and now no man’s 
creed, but pointing out, with studious courtesy, 
the necessary relations of really irreconcilable 
creeds to each other. If aman isa Universal- 
ist, there is a denomination to which he natur- 
ally should go. I will not treat him with con- 
tempt; I will say nothing against his reputa- 
tion for candor, although I must doubt the thor- 
oughnees of his scholarship. But the under- 
mining of the evangelical denominations by 
bringing into their membership persons who 
profess in public one creed, and hold in private 
another, is perhaps the chief peril of the evan- 
gelical world in the great cities at the present 
hour. [Applause.] I have so little personal 
acquaintance with the churchmembership of 
the great American cities that I cannot be 
supposed to be making oblique reference here 
to this or that individual. But I venture to 
aftirm that in at least two of the denominations 
known as evangelical it is one of the current 
perils of New England and of several of the 
large cities of the United States, that men who 
are substantially Universalists retain their 
places as members in good and regular stand- 
ing in evangelical churches, This is by no 
means a general tendency even in the two de- 
nominations in questi It appears, i 
ally, in those circles especially where social rela- 
tions make it the dictate of the love of peace 
and of position in fashionable quarters not be 
narrow, but to be broad, to be liberal, even if 
the latter word means loose. [{Laughter.) 

Now, I heard, the other day, our dear friend, 








Dr. Bartol, who honors us by his presence this 
morning, say that ‘“‘ even breadth may be a vice’ ; 
breadth, which is Boston’sfdol. With his poetic 
insight, with his searching spiritual gaze, our 
friend said to us, not long ago: “‘Isnot the ex- 
panse of the waters of Lake Erie grand? Is not 
the descent of the torrent at Niagara grand? 
And is not the latter in its narrowness as grand 
as the former in its breadth?” [Applause.] My 
conviction is that the future will show that evan- 
gelical churches, as a rule, will not allow to be 
ordained over them as teachers persons who hold 
unevangelical opinions. 

The evangelical hand has these five fingers: 
Congregationalists, Baptists, Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, Episcopalians. We think in one way 
on fund ti of the logy. Let us 
maintain evangelical unity. Letus have no war 
between these fingers. They all close toward one 
palm; and God grant that they may clasp the 
world, and do so in unity, [Applause.] 

Will it do to introduce into the membership of 
evangelical churches those who hold the fash- 
ionable hypotheses of conditional immortality or 
of probation after death? Contrast these self- 
styled new orthodoxies with each other. When 
it is impossible for the boy in Ceylon to break 
one cocoanut in his hand, he can break two by 
striking them together. Conditional immortal- 
ity is taught in a few quarters beyond the Atlan- 
tic ; probation after death in a very few on this 
side of the sea; and each theory is represented 
by its friends as the outcome of the most recent 
exegetical learning, of the profoundest spiritual 
insight, of the most sensitive Christian con- 
sciousness. And yet the two theories contradict 
each other. We cannot accept both ; and yet we 
are challenged to accept each in the name of 
precisely the same authorities. 

I have never claimed—and I wish to say this 
in order to correct certain public misapprehen- 
sions—that a man should be dropped from 
churchmembership who holds either of these 
theories, taken merely as hypotheses, if he does 
not force his opinion upoa those who are un- 
willing to receive it, and so make himself di- 
visive and schismatic. But I must say thatI 
think it unsafe to ordain persons who hold these 
hypotheses and send them abroad as mission- 
aries. [Applause.] For saying this, on a recent 
critical occasion in this city, I have been some- 
what criticised, Iknow. But I cannot take back 
my proposition that the strength of missions 
has been found, by prolonged and most varied 
experience, to consist of these three things: 
The belief in the necessity of the New Birth, 
the belief in the necessity of the Atonement, 
the belief in the ity of Repent in this 
life. [Applause.] 

A venturesome American religious journal 
thinks that there is no proof in the Bible that 
any man will fail to have, after this life, a second 
or continued opportunity in which to repent, 
According to this amazing position there is no 
proof in the Bible that itis unsafe to die in 
one’s sins. But, according to a much more 
cautious, and yet sufficiently mischievous form 
of this theory of probation after death, no one 
in this life, without a knowledge of the historic 
Christ, can commit deadly sin. ‘* No one can be 
lost without having had knowledge of Christ.” 
("Progressive Orthodoxy,” p. 250.) We must 
appeal from such interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures as this to the action of God in his 
providence. What God means in the Bible is 
sometimes to be ascertained by noticing what 
he does in the course of the history of the world. 
Have not men without a knowledge of the historic 
Christ been to all appearance lost? The new 
theology insists upon it that no man can be lost 
without a knowledge of the historic Christ, and 
thereby, as I think, denies one of the most pal- 
pable facts of secular history ; denies, as I think, 
the inculcations of the Holy Word, and min- 
imizes most dangerously the doctrine of the 
sacredness of the light of conscience and of the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, even beyond the 
pale of the distinctively Christian world. Pro- 
fessor Dwinell, in a recent number of the Biblio- 
theca Sacra (January 1886), has drawn so clear- 
ly the distinction between salvation by a knowl- 
edge of the historic Christ and salvation through 
Christ—that is through a holy faith—that on the 
presentation of evidence would develop imme- 
diately into evangelical saving faith, that I 
shall not insist here and now further on this re- 
ply tocurrent vagaries of theological specula- 
tion. ‘Is itworth while,” asks this searching 
disputant, ‘‘ for robust, self-centered natures to 
accept an hypotheeis for which diligent search 
does not discover a particle of proof in the 
Scriptures, which is contrary to the traditions 
and faith of our Churches,which is revolutionary 
in theology, which by swift logical and natural 
tendencies hastens to a Niagara plunge into Uni- 
versalism, and for which that and other errors 
stand with outstretched arms beckoning it on?’ 
Nowhere are these systems of speculatioa pro- 
ducing revivals. 

The supreme need of the hour is a reli- 
gious awakening that shall bring back to 
their scriptural positions of authority the 
three central doctrines of an aggressive and 
scholarly Christianity—the necessity of the New 
Birth, the necessity of the Atonement, the ne- 
cessity of Repentance in this life. (Applause. 
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THE INTERLUDE. 


1, ‘Ought Mr. Gladstone to favor the forma- 
tion of a Parliament for Ireland?” 

Yes; butthe managers of it ought not to be 
Irishmen educated in the politics of American 
cities. [Applause and laughter.] The chief 
trouble with Ireland is that it is Ireland. 
[Laughter.] This week begins the American 
history of England. 

Professor Dicey, of Oxford University, has 
coined a new word of late, or at least has em- 
ployed it, ‘‘ Americomania,” to represent the pre- 
vailing tendencies of Conservatives in the 
mother islands. The Radicals in politics there 
go beyond what average American opinion 
would justify. Conservative British politicians 
are studying with new interest the American 
Constitution, as likely to suggest methods of 
checking the progress of Radical democracy in 
the British Empire. It becomes Americans to 
remember that we have, therefore, the political 
leadership of the English-speaking world. It 
becomes us to walk with solemnity through that 
brief gleam between two eternities that we call 
life, if we are in any sense asa population a 
rudder of the population that is the rudder of 
the world. The suffrage is being broadened in 
Great Britain. The House of Lords is likely 
soon to be modified. Mr. Gladstone leans 
toward wide extension of representative institu- 
tions beyond the old lines, and nobody knows 
but that bomerule in Ireland will be a prece- 
dent imitated in outlying portions of the Em- 
pire, and perhaps in other parts of the British 
Islands themselves. Imperial federation is the 
greatest question in the future of the British 
Empire. The vast possessions which Froude 
calls Oceana, must confederate or disintegrate. 
Very soon a majority of the English-speaking pop- 
ulation of the Empire will be found outside the 
mother islands, and will never consent to be 
governed by the minority inside those islands. 
But the vonfederation of the Empire will prob- 
ably be effected on a plan much resembling 
that of the American Constitution. Let us, 
therefore, wish Mr. Gladstone God speed [ap- 
plause] in his attempt to do justice to every 
part of an Empire which encircles the globe. 
Let the sun never set on the prayers that 
humanity offers for the good of the Empire on 
which the sun never sets. [Applause.] 

2. ‘‘What is the most important reading in 
current discussions in theology?” 

On that topic I recommend always the series 
of books entitled ‘‘ Current Discussions in The- 
ology,” now in course of publication in Chicago, 
and the third number of which I hold in my 
hands. They are edited by the professors of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, and are very 
fresh, very careful, and I may say soundly evan- 
gelical. Its eaitors have made not only all theo- 
logical students, but all intelligent readers out- 
side professional theological circles, their per- 
manent debtors, 

In connection with “‘ Progressive Orthodoxy ” 
should be read the fanciful work by Dr. Heard, 
entitled “Old and New Theology,” a volume 
which represents certain latitudinarian specula- 
tions in the Scotish Established Church, and ex- 
hibits in full flower much that has been seen in 
America as yetonly in bud. Dr. Shedd’s mas- 
terly volume on *‘ The Doctrine of Endless Pun- 
ishment,” Professor Phelps’s ‘‘ My Study,” and 
Professor Foster’s scholarly articles on “‘The 
Eschatology of the New England Fathers,” 
(Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan. 1886) will reward care- 
ful attention. 

8. “* Which are the twelve best books on Revi- 
vals?” 

The twelve best books on Revivals, if I must 
confine myself to that number, appear to me to 
be: 
1. Luthardt’s lectures on ‘‘ The Saving Truths 
of Christianity.” 

2. ‘ Finney’s Lectures and Autobiography.” 

3. ** Whitefield’s Life, Journals and Sermons.” 

4. ** Wesley’s Life, Journals and Sermons.” 

5. “* President Edwards’s Narrative of a Work 
of God,” etc., and “Thoughts on a Revival of 
Religion.” 

6. “* Tracy’s Great Awakening.” 

7. “Nettleton’s Memoirs.” 

8. “‘ Lyman Beecher’s Autobiography.” 

9. “Earle’s Bringing in Sheaves” and other 
works, 

10. ‘* Moody’s Life, Sermons and Readings.” 

11. “‘ Fish’s Handbook of Revivals.” 

12. ‘“* Hervey’s Handbook of Revivals.” 

To these ought to be added: Professor Phelps’s 
devotional works, Dr. Herrick Johnson’s, Dr, 
Kirk’s, Dr. Pentecost’s, Dr. Vincent’s, and those 
of the honored President of this Lectureship, 
Dr. A. J. Gordan. [Applause.) 





THE LECTURE. 


VITAL ORTHODOXY AT HOME AND ABROAD.—WHAT 
4 18 SAVING FAITH? 


Shakespeare says of two characters of his that 
conceived a supreme affection for each other as 
soon as they met: “At the first sight they have 
changed eyes.” _ (“‘ Tempest,” Act I, Scene IL.) 
Each not only believed, but believed in the 
other. Each trusted the other. Each so ad- 
mired the other as to have the mood of proud, 
rejoicing, irreversible loyalty to the other, Was 
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this act of faith intellectual, or emotional, or 
voluntary? It was all three. Did it originate 
in the intellect, or the sensibilities, or the will? 
Undoubtedly it began with external evidence 
and spiritual insight as to character, was cop- 
firmed by supreme trust, and crowned by the 
allegiance of affection. Thus, by a complex act, 
involving the whole soul, these characters ex- 
hibited faith in each other. They exchanged 
eyes. 

The Christian is a man who has changed eyes 
with God. In the very nature of things, it re- 
mains forever true that only he who loves what 
God loves, and hates what he hates, and is also 
delivered from the guilt of past rebellion against 
God, can bein harmony withhim. In the very 
nature of things, only he who has changed 
eyes with God can look into his face in peace. 
To change eyes with God is to trust him and 
surrender to him. It is recumbency of soul 
upon him, and proud, glad, adoring self-surren- 
der to him, as both Saviour and Lord. It is 
chosen, affectionate, irreversible acceptance of 
him as both Redeemer and Ruler. It is a com- 
plex act, involving the whole soul, begianing 
with knowledge of character, confirmed by su- 
preme trust, and crowned by the allegiance of 
affection. Its central principle is such con- 
fidence in God as leads to corresponding con- 
duct. 

At the first sight of God, the soul ought to 
love him with all the mind, might, heart and 
strength. It ought to fall down before him 
with adoring allegiance. If any soul does not 
do this, the conscience says, let it be anathema 
and maranatha! Godis, not was. Immanent 
in all natural forces, physical, intellectual and 
moral,as air in the cloud, or light in the rainbow, 
God, nevertheless, transcends all natural forces 
as air does the cloud, or light the rainbow. Tne 
supreme truth of science is that wherever we 
tind force we find behind it mind and will. The 
Most High touches us. He who inhabiteth 
eternity inhabiteth the human soul. It is he 
who worketh in us to will and to do of his good 
pleasure. To yield gladly to that working is 
faith. But we have rebelled against this most holy 
divine guidance. That men are living in the love 
and guilt of sin needs no proof. We are prodi- 
gals. Weare corrupt. We are enslaved by what 
ought not to be. I is naturally and forever im- 
possible for God to pardon sin until it is hated. 
It is possible that some souls will never learn to 
hate it. Even God cannot give souls blessed- 
ness unless they choose holiness. it is made 
known to us in revelation that he is ready to re- 
ceive returning prodigals, but that the prodigals 
must voluntarily return. Christ 1s a revelation, 
and God speaks through him in the character of 
a father, providing the most amazing but the 
most necessary means of reconciliation with re- 
bellious children. If any man love not the Lord 
Jesus Christ as both redeemer and ruler,let him 
be anathema maranatha. Adoring allegiance to 
Christ as both Saviour and Lord is saving faith. 

No one can grasp the whole truth as to faith 
in its deepest religious sense who does not con- 
ceive of it as an act of one person toward an- 
other person, and as involving the attitude of the 
affections and will as well as of the mind. 

My purpose is perhaps an audacious one, but 
it is to show that contidence in God, confidence 
in self-evident truth, confidence in the instinct, 
and commands of conscience, are closely allied to 
each other, and that this fact may be used to 
explain the power of saving faith and of that 
assurance of faith which renovates individual 
lives and ages and nations. 


WHAT SAVES MEN, AND WHY? 


This is the central question in a discussion 
which it is proposed to carry through eight 
lectures on ‘*Vital Orthodoxy at Home and 
Abroad.” 

The specific theme of the opening lecture is 
‘*What is Saving Faith?” To this inquiry I am 
to endeavor to obtain an answer: first, by the 
scientific method, from the axiomatic religious 
truths; next, by the spiritual method, from the 
intuitional philosophy; and, lastly, by the ex- 
egetical method, from biblical theology and the 
great creeds and symbola, 

Is it possible to make saving faith, with its 
mysteries of power, a part of axiomatic ethical 
science, and of the intuitional philosophy? Is 
it possible to give assurance of faith a firm 
pedestal on the reef of axioms? Confidence in 
God! Is that allied to our confidence in the 
validity of self-evident truth itseli? I am not 
without hope that, in uniting the answers of the 
scientific method, the spiritual method, avd the 
exegetical method, we shall attain new sources 
of religious joy and strength by finding new 
certaintics beneath our feet. I can only open 
this theme to-day, and I must necessarily refer 
to certain familiar principles, perhaps often be- 
fore emphasized in this lectureship, but here 
brought forward in a new connection. 

To begin with axiomatic religious tr uth, what 
is the highest testimony it can be made to give 
as to the natural conditions of salvation? 

As myreply to this question,I present a series 
of propositions, one leading to the other by a 
stairway, which does not, I think, at any point, 
exceed the range of natural religion, but which 
ends in @ definition of saving faith. 





1, We must be harmonized with that from 
which we can never escape, 

2. Neither in this world nor in the next shall 
we ever escape from our own natures, our God, 
and our record of sin. 

8. For harmonization with this unescapable 
environment of the soul we must be delivered 
from the love of sin and the guilt of it. 

4. Ina universe managed as it ought to be 
we can never have peace until we are delivered 
from the love and guilt of what ought not to be. 

5. It is self-evident that whatever saves men 
must effect for them this double deliverance. 

6. Salvation for man 1s permanent and per- 
fect deliverance from both the love of sin and 
the guilt of it. 

7. Perdition is permanent subjection to the 
Jove of guilt and sin and their consequences. 

8. It is clear that when we are delivered from 
the love of sin we are not thereby delivered 
from the guilt of it. 

9. Deliverance from the guilt of sin we cannot 
demand in justice; if it is attained at all, it 
must come from grace, 

10, God is a person, and offenses against a 
person can be pardoned orly on condition of re- 
pentance and unmerited grace. 

11. When one person has committed a willful 
wrong against another person, great natural 
laws of conscience, prevent the person who has 
done the injury from having peace in the pres-~ 
ence and fellowship of the person injured. 

12. The natural operations of an undivorcea- 
ble conscience, when it is allowed free course, 
are such that harmony between the offended 
and the offending person can be restored only 
on condition of confession, restitution, shame, 
remorse, and a better life on the part of the of- 
fender, and some emphatic act of grace and 
pardon on the part of the offended. 

13. All these demands of Conscienee are hight- 
ened in proportion to the dignity of the per- 
son against whom the sin is committed. 

14. The sin of man against God is against an 
infinitely Holy and Wise Father, Benefactor, 
Ruler, Saviour and Judge. 

15. In the soul’s relations with God as a per- 
son all the natural operations of conscience 
have, therefore, an inconceivably hightened ap- 
plication. They fix inexorably the natural con- 
ditions of salvation. We have, therefore, 
abounding proof, based on self-evident truth, 
universal experience, and the most exact analogy, 
that, in our relations as offending persons to 
God as a person, peace cannot be attained with- 
out confession, a new life and unmerited par- 
don, that is, not without deliverance from the 
love of sin and from the guilt of it. 

16. The supreme demand of the individual 
conscience and of the nations and ages is for this 
double deliverance. 

What, therefore, must saving faith be, if it is 
to meet the demands of the natural conditions 
of salvation? 

Whatever else it may include or imply, it 
must certainly include or imply : 

1. Confidence in God, leading to total, affec- 
tionate, irreversible self-surrender to him as 
both Saviour and Lord. 

2. Confidence in God, leading to adoring alle- 
giance to him as both Redeemer and Ruler. 

3. Confidence in God, leading to chosen ac- 
ceptance of the whole truth of God known to 
the soul. 

4. Confidence in God, leading to persuasion 
and trust and love, producing performance of 
God’s will. 

5. Confidence in God, leading to the spirit 
which cries ‘‘ Victory to God.” 

6. Confidence in God, leading to recumbency 
of soul on him as Saviour, and affectionate alle- 
giance to him as Lord. 

All these may be taken as definitions of saving 
faith from the point of view of self-evident reli- 
gious truth. They are answers derived from 
axiomatic ethical science to the question What 
saves men, and why? It will not be to-morrow, 
nor the day after, nor in accordance with the 
ruling ideas of any age, that the natural condi- 
tions of salvation will be changed. 

Is there light enough in spiritual theism to 
give the soul peace? Let the restlessness and 
barrenness almcst universal in the highest re- 
ligious experiences outside of Christianity 
answer. Without a knowledge of the historic 
Christ, many systems have been built in the do- 
main of natural theology; but up to the time 
when Christianity appeared in the world, and 
began to east its radiance into that very region 
of natural religion, no such system had power 
or give peace to any large number of individu- 
als, The subtlest question in modern Christian 
apologetics is whether a spiritual theism with- 
out Christ, and taking all else it can from Chris- 
tianity, is all the soul needs. The belief that it 
is all man needs appears to me, as it did to Dr. 
Storrs in the great oration he gave in this 
house, a delusive dream. And set, while I would 
not teach the sufficiency of spiritual theism, I 
would teach its efficiency, and make self-evident 
religious truth a school-master to bring us to 
Christ. 

Let me now give the answer of the spiritual 
method of the intuitional philosophy to the 
question, ‘‘ What 1s saving faith?’ 

-There are certain traths which the soul can- 





not doubt. Wecall them first truths, axioms, 
intuitions. I am not now speaking of instincts, 
nor of constitutional tendencies, but of strictly 
intuitional perceptions and beliefs, such as that 
space exists; duration has no end or beginning ; 
every chapge must have a cause, There are 
moral intuitions as well as mathematical, and 
we are as sare of their truth as of that of the 
axioms of mathematics. For instance, it is as 
certain that moral merit or demerit can be the 
the quality only of voluntary action, as that a 
straight line is the shortest distance between 
two points. We believe that the whole is greater 
than a part, whether it be at the sun or at the 
North Star, and that this proposition has always 
been true and always will be; so we believe 
that sin in this world or any other 
can be the quality of only voluntary action. 
It is a moral intuition that gratitude is 
right. We believe that the highest good, pro= 
nounced such by judgment and conscience act- 
ing conjointly, ought to rule the will. Ought! 
In the constraint of that word we have the 
weight of the universe. Behivd Ought is God. 


_And, although I never have taught, and cannot 


to this hour affirm that we have direct intuition of 
God’s existence,I do affirm,that we have the next 
thing to it—an instinctive belief in that exist- 
ence. He lies behind the moral law. The exist- 
ence of that law is an intuition,and the existence 
of the Law-giver is reached by a single step of 
inference, usually made so swiftly that we seem 
to make no inference at all, but to look directly 
upon God. Indeed, it 1s a biblical doctrine that 
the pure in heart see God. 

Now, is it not possible for the friends of a 
spiritual philosophy and of intuitive truth in 
theology to say that, when the soul yields to all 
the light it possesses, it receives more, accord- 
ing to the fixed natural laws of the soul; and 
that, yielding to this light, it receives more, until 
it comes at last toa confidence in God; a conjt. 
dence which has as much validity as our confi- 
dence in the validity of self-evident truth itself? 

What made Luther arock? It was his intui- 
tive, absolutely inexpugnable conviction that he 
had personal experience of the remission of his 
sins through faith. Remission of sins by confi- 
dence in God’s cleansing, not through works of 
man'but wholly by the recumbency of the penitent 
soul upon God’s method of pardon in the Atone- 
ment, was the central doctrine uf the Reformation 
This brought to Luther his peace and strength, 
and to the Church a new life. He yielded to 
the truth, and found more truth; and the sense 
of pardon that came to him was a sealing, a 
divine adoption, andit made him the conqueror 
that he was, and that every man has been whose 
confidence in God ha# been such as to lead to 
corresponding conduct. 

Standing here within the domain of the intui- 

tional truths, may it not be maintained, face to 
face with what we have just established on the 
basis of axioms, and as a fact of spiritual expe- 
rience, that the soul yielding completely 
to God in genuine repentance has an an- 
swer in more light and ina sense of Sonship? 
Even when the soul is without a knowledge of 
the historic Christ, may we not say that God, 
in his mysterious methods of grace, may some- 
times whisper to such a soul pardon, and give to 
such a spirit regeneration ? I am here on holy 
ground. He who spake as never man spake said 
that any word against the Son of Man might be 
pardoned; but that he who blasphemed against 
the Holy Ghost would have no pardon either in 
this world or that to come. This influence of 
the Holy Ghost in the depths of conscience is 
universal among men. It is the holy of holies 
in the history of God’s universal government, of 
all natural revelation of his will. The universal- 
ity of Christianity as a redemptive system is to be 
found in the universality of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, which is Christ’s spirit. I would not 
exaggerate the capacities of the intuitional phil- 
osophy, but I hold that he is depending on a 
shriveled doctrine of conscience, and a shriv- 
eled philosophy of the intuitions, who is not 
willing to assert that God touches us, and that 
when we yield to him utterly Le will give us 
peace through regeneration. I do not know 
how often such yielding has occurred outside 
the range of the knowledge of the historic 
Christ. If it has occurred, I hold that God 
most certainly has given answers of consolation 
to the soul; and that thus salvation has oc- 
curred, not by the knowledge of the historic 
Christ, but by that Christ who is the Word, who 
was in the beginning with God and is God, and 
who illumineth every soul that cometh into the 
world. I hold that salvation reached in this way, 
through a regeneration obtained by total, affec- 
tionate, irreversible self-surrender to the best 
that the soul possesses outside of Christianity, 
is not salvation by magic ; it is salvation through 
the New Birth and by the Atonement, even 
without a knowledge of tbe historic 
processes of the Atonement. Let all who 
teach the contrary doctrine remember the ter- 
rible words: ‘‘ He that blasphemeth against the 
Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness.” Some of 
our newer theologies are in danger of such blas- 
phemy. 

The moment we turn to the Holy Word we 
find that faith and trust are in some sense in- 
terchangeable as terms. In the Old Testament 





the word trust covers very much the idea that 
the word faith does in the New. And what does 
trust mean in the Old Testament? Confidence 
in God with corcesponding conduct. ‘Trust 
in the Lord and do good, and verily thou shalt 
be fed.” As Archdeacon Hare said, one would 
need to quote the larger part of the Psalms if one 
were to cite ajl the passages containing refer- 
ence to this divine trust. The poverty of the 
Greek language to express religious ideas cur- 
rent under the Hebrew theocracy, the poverty 
of the Latin language to express these same ideaa, 
the poverty of our own language, have misled 
many as to the meaning of this almost fathom- 
less word faith. The central element in it I 
hold to be confidence in God. How doI justify 
on exegetical grounds such a position? We 
read that faith works by love, and purifies the 
heart. We read that there is in faith such a 
connection with things unseen that it may be 
called the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen. We read that, 
with the heart, men believe unto righteousness. 

Martia Luther was always saying: “‘ Faith 
means fiducia”; that is, confidencein a person, 
Fiducia meant as fides did in one of its uses in 
the Latin tongue, credit in the commercial 
sense. You believe in a person, that he will act 
fairly and honestly. You may not know by sight 
where his fortune 1s ; but you give him credit, in 
the mercantile sense, and that faith is the evi- 
dence of things not seen; it is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for. Faith, in the 
biblical sense, extends the secular application of 
the word to the relations of man to God as a 
person; and when the full biblical scheme is 
taken into view, we find that the definitions of the 
Scriptures, accurately summarized, are in prin- 
ciple precisely those of axiomatic religious truth, 
and of the intuitional philosophy. 

Saving faith, understood in ite full scriptural 
sense, must be defined as nothing less than con- 
fidence in God as revealed in Ohrist, and leading 
to adoring self-surrender to him as both Saviour 
and Lord, 

Mere confidence of an intellectual sort that 
God has spoken to man, is belief which the dev- 
ils have and tremble. But such confidence in 
God, with adoring self-surrender to the dictates 
of the message, is the faith that works by love 
and purifies the heart. We find, therefore, that 
whatever else, according to the Scriptures, faith 
must mean, it cannot mean less than it means 
according to the intuitional philosophy and the 
axiomatic religious truths. It must mean the 
total, affectionate, and irreversible surrender of 
the soul to that God in whom the soul has con- 
fidence. 

There are some men so benighted and belated 
that they think that, if they oa their death-beds 
wrench their souls up to a belief that Christ 
was God, or that God has spoken to man in the 
Scriptures, they are saved. The black angels 
believe those things, We must not enly be- 
lieve that God and God in Christ are Saviour 
and Lord, but become affectionately glad that 
they are both. There are some Christians who 
think that, if they are affectionately giad that 
Christ is their Saviour, and lean upon him as 
such, they have faith. But he is to be taken in 
all his offices, He is to be received both as 
Saviour and Lord; and, until we affectionately 
receive him as both, we have not honestly re- 
ceived him as either. 

We must, therefore, agree with John Calvin, 
for instance, in this language: *‘The assent of 
faith is of the heart more than of the head, and 
rather of the affections than of the understand- 
ing.” We must say with Jeremy Taylor: ** Faith 
of a Christian has more in it of the will than 
of the understanding.” We must say with 
Prof. Charles Hodge: ‘‘ If it is asked whether it 
is Christ in all bis offices, or Christ in his 
priestly office especially, that is the object of 
justifying faith, we must answer that the be- 
liever receives Christ. He takea him as his 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification and re- 
demption ; and if this complex act of appreben- 
sion and~surrender were analyzed, it doubtless 
would be found to include submission to all 
his teachings, reliance on his righteousness and 
intercession, subjection to his will, confidence 
in his protection, and devotion to his service. 
As he is offered to us as a Prophet, Priest, and 
King, as such he is accepted.” 

It would be very easy to make similar cita- 
tions voluminous. I might quote passages un- 
til midnight from the creeds and symbols; but 
I limit myself to taking here and now, not the 
definition of saving faith from the Westminster 
Confession, but that still more vital passage in 
which assurance of faith is spoken of, because 
that passage connects itself with what I have 
been saying of the certainty we have of the va- 
lidity of self-evident truth. 

How isit that we attain this assurance? Have 
we in our intuitions, in our personal experience, 
anything that proves that God touches us as a 
Saviour, has pardoned our sins, adopted us and 
sealed us? Such, according to the Westminster 
Coniession, is the biblical truth. They who 
“truly belicvein the Lord Jesus,” says this fa- 
mous symbol, ‘‘and love him in sincerity, en- 
deavoring to walk in all good conscience before 
him, may in this life be certainly assured that 
they are in astate of grace, and may rejoice in 
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the hope of the glory of God, which hope shall 
never make them ashamed. This, certainly, is 
not a bare conjectural and probable per- 
suasion, grounded upon a fallible hope, but 
an infallible assurance of faith, founded upon 
the divine truth of the promises of salvation, 
the inward evidence of those graces unto which 
these promises are made, the testimony of the 
spirit of adoption witnessing with our spirits 
that we are the children of God; which spirit 
is the earnest of our inheritance, whereby we 
are sealed to the day of redemption.” 

The Confession goes on to say that “this in- 
fallible assurance doth not so belong to the 
essence of faith, but that a true believer may 
wait long, and conflict with many difficulties, be- 
fore he be partaker of it; yet, being enabled by 
the Spirit to know the things which are freely 
given him of God, he may, without extraordina- 
ry revelation, in the right use of ordinary 
means, attain thereunto.” 

Now, my question is whether, joining the 
teaching of the axiomatic religious truths and 
of the spiritual method of the intuitional phi- 
josophy, we are not brought up to just this high 
ground of personal assurance of adoption from 
on high? If so, why may we not lift our the- 
istic friends, and all defenders of the intuitional 
ethics, to the plane of this infallible assur- 
ance? They may not hoid all we do concerning 
Christianity. They may have what the theolo- 
gians have called holy faith in distinction from 
saving, evangelical faith; but we believe and 
we rejoice to proclaim that all who have yielded, 
in affectionate, irreversible surrender to the 
best they know of God as Saviour and Lord, 
all who have had the whisper of peace 
made resonant in their innermost beings, 
are to be treated as God’s temple. You are 
to judge whether they are regenerated or 
not, and to do this by external evidence, as in 
the case of those who are within the pale of 
evangelical Christendom ; but, if there be regen- 
eration, we hold that man is saved through an 
Atonement which undergirds him, even if his 
views of historic Christianity may not quite 
agree with ours on all points. We are no 
sticklers here for metaphysical niceties, but this 
we do affirm, that confidence in God, total, af- 
fectionate, irreversible allegiance to him as 
both Saviour and Lord, is that without which, 
in the very nature of things, no soul can have 
peace. The overwhelming evidence that God 
has spoken to man in Christ, that he has made 
a revelation of the way of salvation through this 
teacher sent from God—this evidence is so super- 
abounding, that we feel that he who will not re- 
ceive it is not candid ; and we are in doubt con- 
cerning the men who hve within the pale of 
evangelical Christianity, whether they are hon- 
est with themselves if they are not ready to give 
Christ the throne over their souls. We are not 
putting forward here the idea of holy faith as 
enough for you who are within the domain of 
historic Christianity. But if beyond that 
domain men have had it, if Plato had it, if Soc- 
rates had it, it was this confidence in God which 
leads to adoring allegiance to him, it was affec- 
tionate obedience of the soul to its best khowl- 
edge of God, and its acceptance of him as both 
Saviour and Lord, and would develop by God’s 
grace into full faith the moment evidence is pre- 
sented. It led to regeneration, and so, through 
the Atonement, saved the soul that did not know 
the historic processes of God’s pardon. 

I, therefore, claim that the scientific method, 
the spiritual metbod, the exegetical method, lead 
us to the lofty tableland Jeremy Taylor described 
in these matchless words : 

“Tay throne is seated far 
Above the highest star, 
Where thou preparest a glorious place 
Within the brightness of thy face, 
For every spirit 
To inherit 
That builds his hopes upon thy merit 
And loves thee with a holy charity.” 


[Applause.] 








Biblical Pesearch, 


THE BIBLICAL CANON OF THE 
ETHIOPIC CHURCH. 


BY PROF. GEORGE H. SOHODDE, PH.D. 


Tue gradual agreement of the Christian 
Church as to the books that should constitute 
the Biblical Canon was an historical process of 
centuries. Not until about the end of the 
fourth century was there a general acceptance 
on the part of the Chuich, of the books that 
were to be regarded as duodoyotpeva, to the ex- 
clusion of the avriAeyéueva; and before that 
time the books considered as canonical were not, 
by any means, the same in all localities of the 
Church. The process of *‘ canon-construction” 
is one of the most interesting and instructive in 
Church history, and has a deeper importance for 
critical investigation than the merely historical. 
The canon that has been maintained by the 
Church of Ethiopia is an instructing illustra- 
tion of such a process. This venerable Church, 
established in the days of Constantine the 
Great, about 330 A.D., was in a living co 








nection with the Greek Church for only 
about one century, separating from it, to- 
gether with the Egyptian and some Syrian 
branches in 451, when the Synod of Chal- 
cedon condemned the Monophysitic Errors. 
Since that time the Abyssinian Church has 
been completely isolated; and, owing to 
the remarkable tenacity of its conservatism, it 
has to the present day retained, at least as far 
as words of confession and outward form of 
worship are concerned, the condition of affairs 
found there when it separated from the genera] 
Christian Church. Semper idem has been the 
principle of these people, and they have in no 
manner shared in the progress of religious 
thought and life which the European Christians 
passed through. When the active hostility be- 
tween the Ethiopic and the Greek Churches 
arose before the Synod of Chalcedon, the 
Biblical Canon had not yet ,received that 
fixed form which it later had in the Greek 
Church ; and as a result in the Ethiopic Church 
throughout all these centuries, and the present 
day, there is yet a wavering and uncertainty as 
to the extent and contents of the Biblical Can- 
on. There is a common agreement as to the 
number of books it contains, but a great di- 
vergency as to the books to be included, The 
Ethiopic Canon embraces eighty-one books, of 
which forty-six belong to the Old Testament 
and thirty-five to the New. The ordinary cata 
logue of these books is the one given by Lu- 
dolf in his ‘* Commentariusin Historiam ithi- 
opicam,” 1681, Book IL{, ch. iv. The Old Tes- 
tament is divided into several seetions. The 
first is called ‘“‘The Law,” and embraces the 
eight books of creation—(i. e., Genesis), Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, Tabernacles (i. e., Deut.), 
Joshua, Judges, and Ruth ; the second section is 
called ‘* Kings,” and embraces the two books of 
Samuel, two of Hebrews (i. e., Kings proper), two 
books of Minors (i. e., Chronicles), two of Ezra, 
Tobit, Judith, Esther, Job and Psalms; the 
third section is called ‘‘ Solomon,” and embraces 
Proverbs, Preacher, Song of Songs, Wisdom, 
Son of Sirach; the fourth section is called 
“Prophets,” and embraces Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Lamentations, Baruch, Ezekiel, Daniel, the 
twelve minor prophets, to which are added two 
books of Maccabees, making in all 46 books. 
The New Testament is divided in a similar man- 
ner. The first section is called ‘‘ Gospel,” em- 
bracing Matthew, Mark, Luke and John; the 
second section contains only the Acts; the third 
is called ‘‘ Paul,” and embraces Romans, two to 
Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, two to the Thessalonians, two to 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon and Hebrews; the 
fourth section is called “Apostle,” including 
James, two of Peter, three of John, Jude; and 
as a sort of appendix is added ‘Vision of John 
the Apocalypse”—the latter term, by mistake, 
being considered a proper name. This, indeed, 
gives us but twenty-seven books, but the other 
eight books which are needed to make up the 
Ethiopic Canon of the New Testament, are found 
in acollection of eight books; called by them 
‘* Synodos,” the great Corpus Juris Ecclesiastici 
of the Abyssinian Church. The leacing number 
of this collection are the Apostolic Canons, but 
in a recension materially differing from the 
Greek form, to which are added other canons 
for the faith and government of the Church, rep- 
resented to have been delivered by the apostles 
to the Roman Clemens, for which reason this 
collection is also frequently called ‘‘ Clemens” 
instead of ** Synodos.” As yet, no complete edi- 
tion of the Ethiopic “‘ Synodos” has been pub- 
lished, but the headings of the sections and 
chief contents, as learned from the MSS., are 
found in the commentary to Ludolf’s Historia 
Aithiopica, and in the introd uction to Fell’s edi- 
tion of the Apostolic Canons. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose 
that the Abyssinian Canon had been fixed at all 
times, and to the satisfaction of in all that 
Church in the manner above described. While the 
number of books is the same every where, we find 
at other places a shifting and changing going on 
that admits of the introduction of other works 
also. Often we finda number of similar bibli- 
cal books or books of the same author, united, 
and pseudepigraphi and other works adopted to 
make the list complete. In a number of MSS. 
we find such works as the Book of Enoch, the 
Book of Jubilees, four Ezras, three Maccabees 
among the forty-six books of the Old Testament ; 
then among the New Testament books we have 
the Pastor of Hermas, the letters of Clemens, 
etc. In the fifty-sixth Apostolic Canon, e. g., 
we have the Book of Jubilees in the Old Testa- 
ment and the two letters of Clemens in the New- 
In the Fetcha Negest, the great civil law book o 
the Ethiopians, represented to have been com™ 
piled by the authority of Constantine the Great, 
we have again a different arrangement and selec- 
tion. We see that these variations and differ- 
ences are not found in books of no authority or 
weight in the Church, butjust in those volumes 
which are the sources of the ecclesiastical and 
civil law. And as time progressed even more 
latitude was apparently allowed in this respect, 
and those synodical collections which the 
Abyssinian Church pted as orthodox and 
confirmatory of the Monophysitie faith, received 








the authority accorded the Biblical and other 


ancient books. In the year 1555, the Emperor 
Claudius, one of the greatest of rulers in the 
h story of Ethiopia, iasued an official confession 
of faith for the Church of his country, in which 
he states that theyaccepted also the doctrine of the 
** three hundred and eighteen orthodox fathers 
who were assembled at Nice, and of the one 
hundred and fifty at Constantinople, and of the 
two hundred at Ephesus”; but whether they 
accepted these as of equal authority with the 
book of the Biblical Canon is not clear from the 
connection. At any rate, the Ethiopic is a some- 
what remarkable example of a Church which has 
never completed the process of a “‘ canon forma- 
tion.” Cf. especially Dillmann, in Ewald’s 
Jahrbiicher der Bibl, Wissenschaften V, 1853, 
pp. 144—151. 

CapiTaL Universiry, CoLumsvs, O. 


Sanitary. 
PROVISION FOR HEALTHY 
HOMES. 


Tug tendency of our American people to 
gather in cities is all the more marked when we 
consider the immense tracts uf rich land yet 
unoccupied and the low rates at which it can be 
secured. Yet in the West the growth of the 
cities is far more remarkable than that of the 
country districts. In the Eastern and Middle 
States the new revelation of each census is that 
the aggregation is going on more rapidly than 
had been supposed. New Jersey has just com- 
pleted its semi-decennial census. In a popula- 
tion of 1,278,033, 689,977 live in cities of over 
5,000 ; and in the seventeen cities besides, of over 
two thousand, there are some 50,000 more. Of 
the total increase of 250,346 in five years, 113,- 
027 has been in cities. This is believed not to 
be exceptional as to other states. It has long 
been said that cities are the graves of mankind. 
The health and morals of the people are so in- 
volved in questions of proper house accommoda- 
tions for the middle and labor populations, that 
it is no wonder that in England there is such a 
movement in this direction. There is no question 
that more engrosses the attention of the press, 
and none so much discussed in the sanitary jour- 
nals. Immense buildings, of three or four hun- 
dred rooms, have been built and apportioned so 
as to provide good housing for those who are able 
to pay small but regular rentals. Business men 
and societies lend their money and their execu- 
tive ability in their management, and give such 
system and detailas secures cleanly and com- 
fortable homes. The chief complaint now is 
that there is need of looking after the more 
abject poor, and providing a still more moder- 
ate class of regulated tenements. In our own 
country, because of immigration, the centraliza- 
tion of labor, and the frequent depressions of 
special industries, the facts as to overcrowding 
are more alarming than in any parts of the Old 
World. The result is that ill-health early comes 
on as one of the disabilities which not only 
retires from employment the active artisan, but 
so burdens those who are able to labor, be- 
cause of the sickness of wife or children, as to 
levy a sad and serious tax upon those who are 
least able to bear it. The time has come when 
there is need of active legislation for regulat- 
ing all construction and important reconstruc- 
tion of buildings. 

If the soil is wet, and unsuited for building 
purposes, and the basements are not dry, all the 
upper structure is affected thereby. Damp 
houses, unduly hid from sunlight, and not well 
aired, account for many a case of invalidity. 
Add to this that so many houses are hastily 
constructed as speculations, and that Jury 
building is easily made to take the place of right 
structure, and it is not surprising that our cities 
suffer greatly from the causes of disease. In 
many of our cities there are no regulations 
as to plumbing or house-pipe connections. 
Much of the work done is necessarily ont of 
sight. There is reason to believe that, if every 
leaky or imperfect house sewer pipe could be 
held up to view, it would appall even the plumb- 
ers, and Jead us to discredit what we call modern 
sanitary conveniences. Yetit is possible to have 
safe and good workmanship, and to render these 
connections thoroughly safe. But it cannot be 
done except under the precise and exactive con- 
ditions of general enactment. 

Plans and specifications must be placed on 
file, with descriptions, and such oversight be 
had as will insure execution in accord with 
plans. Added to this must be some system of 
house-to-house inspection. Chicago has deemed 
this so important that $100,000 have been ap- 
propriated for a house-to-house inspection and 
a thorough sanitary survey of the entire city. 
Men are now being educated in the details of 
accurate sanitary inspection in order that they 
may know how to make skilled examinations 
and put on record results. 

Such a work as “‘ Practical Hints on Taking 
a House,” Boulnoia (F. Spor, 35 Murray Street), 
gives full details, and greatly aids even the ordi- 
dinary householder in a knowledge of what con- 
stitutes a safe and desirable house. But it is 
especially in behalf of those who belong to the 
tenant snd tenement classes that we need to have 











the most carefal house provision made, We 





cannot expect thrifty or contented labor so long 
as the home is not provided with the necessities 
of health. We ought nct to need to wait for 
Knights of Labor to tell us what should be the 
condition of buildings, or for political parties to 
put in their platforms planks as to the subject, 
No one who has visited one of the crowded 
and ungoverned tenements of New York, or of 
some of its adjacent cities, but Ras realizeq 
that there is need of a better regulation of all 
that relates to the homes of the working popu- 
lation. One room families, with no place for 
the usual conveniences of cookery, working, 
etc., are sure to be uncleanly, unkempt, 
and ultimately unhealthy. Charity organ- 
izations and sanitary reform associations 
should consider it their duty to ac. 
quaint the public with existing evils and to 
point out the remedies. Definite legislation 
should provide for the enforcement of what both 
observation and experience have taught. Plain, 
neat houses are the best guaranty we can have 
of contented industry ; and without some degree 
of this, it is in vain that we seek other remedies 
for the condition of the masses. 

We trust that, in many of the cities, this win- 
ter will witness more strenuous and organized 
efforts for the better housing of the industrial 
and dependent populations, 


Fine Arts. 


THE ANNUAL WATER-COLOR 
EXHIBITION, 
First Norice. 

Tue annual exhibition of the American Water 
Color Society is in some respects the most im- 
portant art event of the year in New York. It 
certainly is as far as general public interest is 
concerned for the lay people, as the artists and 
critics term them. Those who, with a love of art, 
are not skilled in the terms and technicalities of 
the profession, like better the works in the 
lighter medium there displayed, and throng the 
galleries of the Academy of Design, where they 
are hung each recurring mid-winter. And it 
must be confessed, also, from a more, professional 
standpoint, that public opinion—seldom wrong 
in other matters—is not so far wrong in this 
case ; for, although it would be far moze p\eas- 
ant to know that American artists as a rule had 
achieved more successful results in the more 
difficult medium of oils, the fact remains that 
more real artistic ability and cleverness is shown 
at the Water Color exhibitions than at either 
the spring or autumn oil displays. And this is 
more clearly seen at the nineteenth annual ex- 
hibition of the Water Color Society, now open, 
than in any of its predecessors for several years 
past. When such artists as E. A. Abbey, Wm. 
M. Chase, C. Y. Turner, C. Harvey Eaton, 
Bruce Crane, Bolton Jones, Henry Farrer, W. 
C. Fitler, J. F. Murphy, and W. Bliss Baker are 
as well repres2nted as they are this year, the 
exhibition would of itself be far more inter- 
esting than the annual spring one of oils; but 
when, in addition to the examples of these 
noted men, there are hung hundreds of 
really clever works by others of lesser fame, 
the resulting whole is a charming and attractive 
one, indeed. It may*be urged that there is com- 














paratively little serious work in the 
exhibition; that the majority of the 
examples shown are mere hasty memo- 


randa of days afloat and afield; but, grant- 
ing that this isin part true, are not such mem- 
oranda of the greatest worth, if they serve, a8 
they do, the true mission of art—namely, to give 
to the spectator new and lofty ideas, to recall 
to him the beauties of Nature, or to translate 
for him, in glowing, fresh color, what his soul 
has only dimly felt before? And so, through 
many of these sketches and these studies, the 
very “airs of Heaven are blowing”; and we 
stroll with their makers along well-remembered 
beaches, climb long-loved hillsides, or anon are 
carried by them into “fresh fields and pastures 
new.” There is this charm about water-colors ; 
when well handled, as they now are, by many of 
our best painters, they bring a sense of clea n 
ness and of purity. They give delicious atmos- 
pheric effects; and to them cannot cling a sul. 
triness or unwholesome richness of color and 
air. 

We have placed the Water Color Exhibition 
among the leading art events of the year ; and 
we are quite confident that our judgment is well 
founded, not alone because, as said above, it at- 
tracts and holds public interest so firmly, but 
because it stirs art circles all over the country. 
The very variety of method and technique that 
water-colors allow, alone furnish food for 
studio discussion for an entire year following 
the exhibition. Even now one of the chief 
topics of conversation in art circles centers 
upon the propriety, or the reverse, of Chase 8 
method of using the white of egg a8 a fizatif 
in his large work, ‘‘ Summer Afternoon in Hol- 
land” ; and discussion never ceases between the 
advocates of pure washes on the one hand, and 
of those who favor the employment of body 
color, on the other. In general it may be said 
that the best informed critica, both here and 
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abroad, are opposed to the use of any such de- 
vices a8 Mr. Chase has employed, and inveigh 
against body color. An artist who really works 
con amore in water, color, aud who prefers the 
lighter medium, will, as a rule, except when 
the securing of some special effect tempts him, 
leave all devices alone; and for our part we 
much prefer a_story told in water color, to be 
directly and simply described in the pure me- 
dium; and to the credit of the majority of the 
artists this year represented, we are glad to say, 
that most of the work shown, is almost, if not 
entirely free from these extraneous aids or 
detriments. 
The exhibition is also an unusually large one 
this year, filling the corridor and all but the 
West and Northwest galleries of the Academy. 
These last are occupied by the Etching Club’s 
exhibition, of which we shall have something to 
say in future. Mr. Edwards Vicken, a young 
architect, was this year called in to superintend 
the decorations, always an important feature of 
the water-color show. These are tasteful, har- 
monions in tone, and give to the rooms just the 
needed jight and cheerful surroundings. There 
has wisely been no attempt made at elaborate 
decoration. This has been proved a mistake in 
years past, and the sensible plan has been 
adopted of simply framing the pictures in such 
surroundings as shall be in keeping with the 
light, fresh and joyous medium in which they 
are painted. The Hanging Committee was com- 
posed this year of Messrs. C, Y. Turner, H. Bol- 
ton Jones and C. Morgan Ilhenny; and they 
have done their work well, albeit the task was 
not a particularly difficult one, the chief trouble 
having evidently been to find room for the 846 
works placed. As usual, the large South room 
has been the most favored, and contains 
the two most important pictures of the exhibi- 
tion— William M, Chase’s ‘Summer Afternoon in 
Holland” and E, A. Abbey’s “The Old Song.” 
Each of these is not only individually an ex- 
cellent water-color, but also in many ways 
amovg the most important that either of these 
artists have produced. Each one is thoroughly 
characteristic, both in motive and treatmente 
The former is a clever piece of technique; but 
its story 1s a shallow and somewhat flippant one. 
The latter is not only well-executed, but abounds 
in true and tender sentiment. In Mr. Chase’s 
large picture, a society youth of the day, dressed 
in a white flannel summer suit, is sitting by a 
table, set in a Dutch courtyard, under a tree, 
and somewhat pettishly regarding a young girl 
reclining in a hammock near by, who is evi- 
dently bantering him. The sunlight sifts 
through the leaves of the trees above, upon the 
figures, and lies in broad bands upon the grass 
around, The composition, pose, and expression 
of the figures are all admirable, and the render- 
ing of the texture of the clothes and table cloth 
perfect ; but there isa lack of atmospheric effect 
which is hardly pleasing. Mr. Abbey’s picture 
shows an old English wainscoted room of the 
last century. Through the window a gray light 
falls softly upon the forms of an aged couple, 
who bend forward eagerly, listening to the words 
of an old song, which a young girl, standing in 
the center of the room, sings to a harp, upon 
whose strings she plays. That is the scene ; but 
so full is it of sympathy and tender sentiment, 
of appreciation of days that are no more, that 
the spectator is involuntarily moved and touched. 
The only criticism that can be made is that the 
girl is hardly refined enough in appearance to 
be in entire harmony with her surroundings. 
But this is a minor fault, and can be easily 
overlooked when the general excellence of the 
work is idered. Di ion of the remain- 
ing important works must be left until another 
issue. 











Science. 


Tue nature of the life at great depths in the 
ocean has been thus summed up by Mr. John 
Murray, in a lecture delivered at the Aberdeen 
meeting of the British Association, and reported 
in Nature. We must suppose that all deep-sea 
animals have been derived originally from shal- 
low water. Those which descended first into 
deeper water have, generally speaking, been 
atle to migrate to a greater distance seaward 
than those which set out later; and, being de- 
rived from older stocks, they have retained in 
the great deeps some of the characters which 
are now regarded as archaic and embryonic. 
Although no new types of structure have been 
discovered in organisms from the deep sea, the 
peculiar modifications which animals have 
undergone, to accommodate themselves to 
abysmal conditions, are sufficiently interesting 
and remarkable. The eyes of some fish and 
crustaceans have become atrophied, or have dis- 
appeared altogether, while ‘in others they have 
become of exceedingly large size, or have been 
80 modified as to be scarcely recognizable as eyes. 
For instance, in the case of the scopelid fish, 
Ipuops; fins and antenneg have become ex- 
traordinarily elongated, and at times appear to 
simulate the alcyonarians of the deep sea. The 
higher crustacea and some families of fish have 
very few and very large eggs in the deep-sea 





species, while their shallow-water representa- 

tives have avery large number of very small 

eggs, showing, apparently, that the deep-sea 

species has relatively few enemies. While some 

groups—for instance the Pycnogonids, Tubu- 

larians and Nudibranchs—have much more 

gigantic representatives in the deep sea than in 

shallow water, the representatives of the 

majority of groups, and especially the Gastero- 

pods and Lamellibranchs are much smaller, and 

generally speaking have a dwarfed and delicate 

appearance, the shells being poorly supplied 

with carbonate of lime. Indeed, the solid tissues 

of most deep-sea animals are but feebly de- 

veloped when compared with shallow-water 

forms. The experienced dredger, has, as a rule, 

little difficulty in recognizing a deep-sea species 

in a dredging from its general appearance. 

Many deep-sea animals emit, and some have 

special organs for the emission of, phosphor- 

escent light, which appears to play a large 

réle in the economy of deep-sea life. One 
of the most striking facts with respect to deep- 
sea animals is their very wide distribution—the 

same species being found in all the great ocean 
basins. At the depth of half a mile identical 
species are dredged off the coast of Scotland and 
off the coast of Australia at the Antipodes ; the 
nearly uniform conditions, existing everywhere 
at depths greater than half a mile, facilitates 
the wide distribution of species which have once 
accommodated themselves to a life at that 
depth. The same consideration probably ex- 
plains the occurrence of some identical and near- 
ly identical species in the shallow water of the 
temperate and polar regions of both hemis- 
pheres. Among’the higher crustacea the Brachy- 
mans, which are regarded as a modern group, 
are found in great numbers in shallow waters, 
but have very few representatives in deep waters, 
and appear to be quite absent from the abysmal 
regions. On the other hand, the representa- 
tives of the Schizopoda, Anomoura and Macru- 
ra, which are regarded as older groups, are 
wicely distributed in the deep sea. Many similar 
instances of this kind could be given. The 
stalked Crinoids, the Elpidide among the Holo- 
thurians, the Pourtalesiae and Phormosomas 
among the Echinids, and other groups, have 
now no representatives in depths less than one 
hundred fathoms, but are widely distributed in 
all greater depths, while many genera are con- 
fined to the abysmal regions. We are not as yet, 
however, in a position to discuss many curious 
points in distribution, even did time permit. 


.-..While mach may be done for science by 
city, state, or national aid, it is just possible 
that the absence of it gives zest to the love with 
which it is pursued by many men and women. 
The Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadel- 
phia is at least an evidence of the great value 
of voluntary service. It has never received a 
dollar from the public funds, nor has it had any 
endowments by which a staff of paid officers 
can be supported. Its only salaried officers are 
a curator, librarian, janitor and engineer; all 
the other work comes from the voluntary ser- 
vices of its members. During recent years 
some gifts and legacies have aided it. Citizens 
subscribed a hundred thousand dollars to give 
it a good building, Isiah Williamson $25,000 as 
atund for books, Joshua Jeannes $20,000 for a 
maintenance fund, and recently H. N. Johnson 
all his property, valued at $50,000, for general 
purposes. We may say that the whole actual 
work so far has been the voluntary offering of 
science lovers. Some of these collections would 
do credit to the most liberally-endowed institu- 
tions. The anrfual botanical report is now be- 
fore us. Of plants the number of species ar- 
ranged in systematic order is given as 25,413, of 
which only 3,075 are unnamed. Besides these 
ferns and flowering plants, there are fine col- 
lections of lichens and fungi. Prof.’Asa Gray, 
and other eminent personages appear in the 
report as among the generous givers. The 
birds, insects, shells, are also in collections of 
great magnitude. It speaks well for voluntary 
effort as a factor in the advancement of science. 


..A small comet observed by Olbers in 1815, 
moves, according to the computations of Bessel, 
in an orbit which ought to bring it around 
again in 74 years, or in 1889. Ginsel, a Dutch 
astronomer, has carefully rediscussed the ob- 
servations, and computed the effect of perturba- 
tions, and comes to the conclusion that the most 
probable date for the perihelion passage is Dec. 
17th, 1886, but with an uncertainty that amounts 
to mere than 18 months. He publishes a very 
elaborate sweeping ephemiris, and the comet 
hunters are already on the qui vive for its reap- 
pearance. It belongs to the same family of com- 
ets as Halley’s and the Pons-Brooks comet of 
1883-84, with periods between 70 and 80 years, 
though smaller than either of them. Probably 
the planet Neptune is in some way responsible 
for these bodies. 


..Our announcement that on Jan. Ist, 1886, 
the total number of known asteroids was 252, 
has been rendered erroneous by the discovery 
that a planet observed by Palisa, at Vienna, on 
Nov. 12th, and 3 exgpennt to be Erigone (No. 
163), was not that body at all, but a new planet, 
to be known as 253. ‘0. 249° has been named 





Iisa, and 252 Clementina, 


Pebbles, 


..-People who “ went South for the winter” 
this year, have found it. 





..-It’s the tittle things that tell—especially 
the little brothers and sisters. 


..Money doesn’t make the man; and it 
isn’t every man who makes the money, either. 


Teacher of Bible-class: **In what book of the 
Bible is the expression found, ‘All flesh is 
grass?’” Student: “ Er—Timotby.” 


. Attorney-General Garland, it is said, sum- 
marily dismissed a servant girl, the other morn- 
ing, when she asked him if he would have Pan- 
cakes. 


.-The clergyman having remarked that 
there would be a fine nave in the church, an 
old lady whispered that she knew the party to 
whom he referred. 


..-A certain actor appearedin a pantomime 
upon all fours, performing the réle of a donkey. 
‘*For the first time,” said his critic, ‘Mr. X. 
has failed to present worthily the character of 
an ass!” 


..“*Did you ever think what you would do 
if you had the Duke of Westminster’s income?” 
Village Pastor: **No; but I have sometimes 
wondered what the Duke would do if he had 
mine.” 


...- Teacher : ‘Now, Klaus, if I say the father 
blessed his six children, is that active or pas- 


sive?” “That is active.” ‘Correct; and what 
is passive?” ‘The father was blessed with six 
children.” 


.. Young Lady (in shoe store): ‘‘ Have you 
a stout calf shoe, suitable for a servant, ata 
price not to exceed two dollars a puir?” Clerk 
(overworked): ****Oh! yes, ma’am, Er—what 
size do you wear?” 


.. Judge to prisoner: **Your name?” Pris- 
oner: “Henry.” Judge: “That’s your Chris- 
tian name. What's your family name?” Pris- 
oner: ‘*My father was a Pole. I have never 
been able to pronounce his name.” 


.. Mr. Fogg (reading from morning paper): 
“Why, my dear, this is very sudden. Our 
friend, Mrs. Smith, bas died.” Mrs, Fogg: 
‘Mrs. Smith? You don’t say so! How very 
glad I am that we had her to tea last week!” 


Lady (to applicant): *‘ What wages will you 
expect as nurse?” Applicant: ‘ How ould is 
the baby, mum?” Lady: “Seven months.” 
Applicant : ** Widout laudinum, mum, two dol- 
lars an’ a half a wake; wid laudanum, two 
dollars.” 


....-Pompous Merchant (to the office boy): 
“There, George (giving Christmas box). And 
I hope you'll have a pleasant Christmas, and 
that you'll spend it decently and avoid in- 
temp”— George: ‘Thank you, sir! The 
same to you, sir!” 


..“*To the toboggan slide,” read the signs 
attached to a sleigh that led a funeral train at 
Saratoga. The solemn procession had pro- 
ceeded about two yards when a bystander called 
attention to the printed cards, which were 
quickly removed by the driver. 


...A prominent New York druggist is spend- 
ing the winter in San Antonio for his health. 
*“‘What mout your trade be, stranger?” asked 
the genial clerk of the local hotel. “Iam a 
pharmacist.” ‘*A what did you say?” “A 
pharmacist.” ‘‘ Why don’t you talk English, 
and say you are a hoss doctor?” 

..Whose monument is that you are cut- 
ting,” inquired a physician, as he was driving 
by the yard of a marble cutter, who had carved 
only the words ‘‘Sacred to the memory of”— 
“TI don’t know yet,” was the prompt answer. 
“But you just tell me where you are now going 
to call and I will give you the name I shall put 
on this monument.” 


..A citizen stepped into an up-town drug 
store, and called for a couple of pills, which he 
swallowed. **How much?” he asked. ‘Fifty 
cents, sir.” ‘Fifty cents! Why, the druggist 
on the block below never charged me more than 
five.” “Then I'll make ‘em four. I'll drive 
that man out of business if I have to sel! goods 
at coat.” 

..4 NOVEL IN THREE CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER I. 
Maid one. 
CHAPTER II. 
Maid won. 


CHAPTER III. 
Made one. 


....A certain divine, who had wandered, in the 
course of his travels, beyond the conveniences of 
the railroad, was obliged to take to a horse, 
Being unaccustomed to riding he said to his host : 
‘“‘T hope youare not so unregenerate in these 
parts that you would give me a horse who would 
throw a good Presbyterian minister?” ‘Wall, 








I dunno,” was the reply. ‘‘We believe in 
spreadin’ the Gospel !” 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BALDWIN, C. J., Firat ch., Rochester, N. Y., 
resigns. 

HAYNES, L. M. 8S., Binghampton, accepts call 
to First ch., Rochester, N. Y. 

JOHNSON, G. J., D.D., accepts call to First ch., 
Burlington, Ia. 

JONES, H. M., Albert Lea, Minn., resigns. 
SHIPP, J. C., Charles City, Ia., resigns. 
SMITH, A. A., Yarmouth, Me., accepts call .to 
First Mariner’s ch., Boston, Mass. 

SWEET, W. 8., Wayland, called to Fall River 
and Otsego, Wis. 

WIGHTMAN, P. G., Central ch., Tiverton, BR. L, 
resigne, 





CONGREGATIONAL, 


BORTON, Jesse P., Ransom, accepts call to 

supply at Prattville, Mich. 

DEAN, Bensamrn A., Meriden, N. H., resigns. 

FORBES, W. H.,. Rock Springs, Wyo. Ter., re- 

signe. 

GOODELL, C. L., D.D., Pilgrim ch., St. Louis, 

Mo., died recently. 

HALL, Groner A., Hartford Seminary, called 

to Peabody, Mass. 

HILL, James L., North ch., Lynn, Mass., called 

to Pilgrim ch., Providence, R. I. 

HOLMAN, Epwin C., inst. in Littleton, N. H., 

Janu. 27th. 

HUDSON, Henry B., inst. in Lewis Ave, ch. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 28th. 

KEELER, Joun W., ord. pastor in Columbus, 
N. Y., Jan. 27th. 

McINTIRE, Oscar G., called to Cornwall, Conn. 

PADDOCK, George E., called to become settled 
pastor at Argentine, Kan. 

PALMER, 8. Fieiper, Patchogue, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

RICHARDS, J. 8., Waterford, Me., resigns. 

SMITH, Henry H., Hopkins, called to White 
Cloud, Mich. 

SUMNER, Cuagtes E., Southwick, Mass., re- 
signs. 

WALKER, Josrern N., St. Johnsbury, accepts 
call to Island Pond, Vt. 

WALLACE, P. W., Belmont, accepts call to 
Creal Springs, Ill. 

WELLMAN, W. M., Wyandotte Forest, Kan., re- 
signs. 

WORDEN, Jesse A.8., Saranac, Mich., resigns. 

WRIGHI, Caantes A., Harper Ave. ch., De- 
troit, accepts call to Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


LUTHERAN, 

BARRETT, A. M, Osborn, O., removes to Free- 
port, lil. 

BAKER, Henry, address, 218 N. Mary St., Lan- 
caster, Penn. 

DASH, T. W., D.D., elected pastor at Burkitts- 
ville, Md. 

DRAKE, Tuomas, Somerset, O., removes to Hen- 
derson, Tenn. 

FRY, C. L., called to Trinity ch., Lancaster, 
Penn. 

GREEVER, J. B., Rural Retreat, 
moves to Graham, Va 

HILL, Revpen, address, 1224 Mt. Vernon St., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

STARKS, R. B., Elderton, accepts call to North 
Hope, Butler Co., Penn. 


Penn., re- 


PBESBYTERIAN. 


DENMAN, M. A., Princeton Theo. Sem., called 
to Melrose, N. Y 

FRASER, Wituiam, Princeton Theo. Sem., 
called to Granville, N. Y. 

HERR, Cuanves, Mansfield O., called to West 
ch., Jersey City, N. J 

KERR, J. Hornes, Rural Valley, accepts call to 
Centre Hill, Penn. 

as ~ a. Ze aga Bend, Ind., accepts call 

Baraboo, Wis 

Leseee, James L., ‘ealted to Edwardsville, Ill. 

LUDLOW, J. M., D.D., accepts call to East 
Orange, N. J, 

MAGILL, J. F., Washington, Penn., accepts 
call to Fairfield, Ia. 

MAKELY, G. M., Princeton Theo, Sem., called 
to Bethlehem, N. Y. 

McCARTRY, R. G., called to Black Brook, N. Y, 

MURPHY, Ancurpatp A., Port Carbon, Penn., 
accepts call to Huron, Dak. 

POMEROY, 8. W., accepts call to Mill Hall, 
Penn. 

SCHENCK, Hanazis R., called to Ewing, N. J. 

SCHRATZ, Pavt H., accepts call to German ch., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

TAYLOR, C. H., Noble St. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
resigns. 

WILSON, Jos. G., Fort Madison, Ia., died re- 
cently. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ESTABROOKE, W. W., accepts position of 
canon in Cathedral, Little k, Ark. 
PYNE, Cues M., address, Elizabeth, N. J. 
RICHARDSON, Lronarp W., accepts call to 
asst, ministry St. Paul's Cathedral, Buffalo 
BY. 


SAYRES, Wiiuum §8., Joliet, changed to New 
Lenox, Lil 

SEARING, Ricuarp C., St. Paul’s, Willimantic, 
accepts rectorship of Christ ch., Union- 
ville, Conn. 


TAUNT, J. F., address, Doylestown, N. Y. 





WABREN, Epwarp, address, Jacksonville, Fla. 
WOOTTEN, Epwarp, address, Seaford, Del, 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 2i18T. 


THE SECOND TEMPLE.—Ezra. i, 1—4; iii, 
8—13. 


Notes.—*‘ In the first year of Cyrus.”—The 
cbronology is not perfectly clear, in part be- 
cause we do not certainly know who was the 
Darius the Mede of Daniel. But it is certain 
that Cyrus was the supreme king of Persia, 
under whose general Gobryas Babylon was 
captured ; and it seems probable that this was 
the first year after the capture of Babylon and 
the establishment of Cyrus over the entire em- 
pire. ** By the mouth of Jeremiah.”—Jer. 
xxv, ii, 12; xxix, 10. There were to be seventy 
years, a round period not to be pressed too ex- 
actly. It was, however, just about seventy 
years from the captivity of Jerusalem in the 
first year of Nebuchadnezzar to the first of 
Oyrus,——-—“‘ The Lord stirred up the spirit of 
Cyrus.”—Perhaps through having the old 
prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah read to him. 
** Hath the Lord, the God of Heaven, given 
unto me.” —In speaking of Jewish affairs Cyrus 
attributed his success to the Jewish God, just 
as in Babylonia he ascribed it to the Babylonian 
gods. ** Build the house of the Lord.”— 
Cyrus was equally willing to build temples of 
heathen gods in his captured territory. “(He 
is God.)” The margin is better. ‘‘He is the 
God which isin Je:usalem.”———-"* Where he 
sojourneth.”—Not liveth; for it is implied that 
the Jews were only strangers and temporary 
sojourners while away from their own land. 
“ Their coming unto the house of God.” — 
Ic is noticeable that the writer speaks of coming 
not to Jerusalem, but to the temple, as if that 
were all they had come for.———“ In the second 
month.”—Half of April and half of May.——— 
** Zerubbabel.”—The leader of the captivity, a 
descendant of David, and grandson of Jehoia- 
cbin. **Shealtiel.”"—Same as Salathiel. 
** Jeshua.”—The high priest, grandson of 
BSeraiah, who was killed by Nebuchadnezzar 























at Riblah, See 2 Kings xxv, 18—21. So 
the succession was complete both in the 
royal and the priestly line. ——-—‘‘Levites 
from twenty years old.’—In the wil- 


dernese, when carrying heavy burdens, thirty 
years was the age for full service, but on the 
building of the temple it was reduced to twenty. 
——** The sons of Judah.”’—Otherwise called Ho- 
daviah, Ezra ii, 40, and not the patriarch, or 
tribe Judah, as they were Levites. * After 
the order of David.” —David’s order of music is 
described, I Chron, xvi, 4ff.———** They sang 
one to another.”—Alternately. The psalm re- 
ferred to (cxxxvi) is evidently written for alter- 
nate singing, the last half of each verse forming 
a chorus.———*‘ Heads of the father’s houses.’ 
--The tribes were divided into clans called 
** father’s houses,” each having a Lead or chief, 
who would generally bean old man, “* Who 
had seen the first house.”—Destroyed fitty- 
four years before.———-** Wept.”—Recalling its 
lost glory.———"** Could not discern the noise,” 
etc.—In the East, weeping is made very loud 
and boisterous, with loud cries, 

Instruction, —Cyrus gave his proclamation for 
rebuilding the temple in his first year. If there 
is a good thing to be done, get about it immedi- 
ately. 

What good things we do let us give God the 
credit for inspiring us to de. God stirred up 
the spirit of Cyrus, Hestirsus up. His Holy 
Spirit is engaged in this work. 

Jerusalem is not the only place where temples 
need building. Every village should have its 
convenient and suitable house of worship. It 
is a great deal better that all Christians unite, 
without sectarian divisions, in building one 
house, where they sball ali worship God together. 

If there is no tempie in your place, make a 
proclamation, as Cyrus did, and ask everybody 
to help with silver and gold and free-will offer 
ings, and don’t run in debt. e 

It isa great privilege to give money to builda 
church, The great blessing of having money 
is to be able to give it away for good objects 
like this. If people understood the beauty of 
giving away money, there would be fewer 
church debts, and ill-supported churches, 

What is it that God has charged us to do? 
Find it out, as Cyrus did, then go about it, and 
let it be known publicly. Make public profes- 
sion of God and his service. 

When the Jews came to Jerusalem they did 
not wait for the temple before they began wor- 
ship, but they set up their altar immediately. 
They then began the temple just as soon as they 
poesibly could. We can have family worship 
even before we go to church. 

Achurch should be set to work. Those that 
can do it should be set to have the oversight of 
different departments, one working here and 
another there. A great difference between 
churches is in the way their religious work is 
organized. 

In church work there is a good place for 
young people. It was “from twenty years old 
and upward” that the Levites took charge of 
their service. The young men of a Christian 














Association are the Levites of the Church, set 
apart, as well as the elders and deacons, for re- 
ligious work. Use them. 

It is a beautiful thing for families to stand 
together in Christian work, inheriting religious 
family traditions; the fathers, like Abraham, 
commanding their sons after them to follow 
in the way of divine worship and church 
service. The temple was built by households 
working together, each family taking its own 
part and all laboring side by side. 

It seems that they got upchurch music before 
they had a church built. Only the foundation 
bad been laid when the musicians were ail organ- 
ized, singing and playing their sacred songs. 
We may be sure that music is a handmaid of re- 
ligion, and those who sing God’s praise, and he 
who plays the organ, may be as truly ministers 
of worship as is the minister in the pulpit. 

No wonder the people sang the old psalm 
which says thatthe Lord is good, and his mercy 
endureth forever. It had seemed asif they had 
lost everything in their exile; but there, in the 
most unlikely place, they had found God; and 
now he had brought them home again in great 
mercy. We, too, can say that his mercy to us 
endureth forever. 

The young men shouted and the old men 
wept. Both were very glad andhappy. Which 
were the happiest we cannot say ; but we may be 
sure that tears may express joy. They were hys- 
terical with delight and regret, remembering 
the glorious temple they had lost, and looking 
forward to another which they might not live to 
see finished. Life is too mixed in its experi- 
ences for joy alone. 


dHusic. 


WaGner’s “Rienzi; der Letzte der Tri- 
banen” was brought out at the Metropolitan 
Opera House last Friday night. The audience 
numbered well toward five thousand persons. 
The applause was frequent and very enthusiastic, 
the performance stately and smooth, and popu- 
lar interest in the event immediately proved so 
decided that tickets for consecutive representa- 
tions on Wednesday and last evening have sold 
as rapidly as for the other novelties which have 
attracted crowds this winter. Herr Sylva found 
a congenial part in undertakiog the title-réle. 
Fri. Brandt sang Adriano di Colonna, in which 
character the distinguished contralto has been 
much admired in many European cities. Frl. 
Lehmann invested the rdle of Jrene with a 
musical and dramatic sigmificance, which only 
a great artist can charitably confer. Herren 
Fischer, Robinson and Lehmler undertook, with 
vigorous musical and dramatic success, the con- 
ventional villainies of Wagner’s patrician con- 
spirators. The chorus was in excellent form all 
the evening long, and Herr Seidl’s orchestra, as 
usual, suggested a single, complex and per- 
fect instrument, on which the conductor played 
an ideal operatic accompaniment. ‘‘Rieniz” 
calls for a lavish outlay in the way of scenery, 
costumes and stage effects to delight or startle 
the eyes of spectators. All such requisitions 
the stage-managers up town were able to fulfill 
very sumptuously. The historical pageantry 
was elaborate and correct, and the curtain de- 
scended on a Rome that blazédd away in such 
realistic conflagration that the fireproof nature 
of the building must have distinctly comforted 
timorous folk. Our musical readers ought to 
know well enough the history of this work of 
Wagner, written between 1838 and 1840 at Riga 
and produced at Dresden in 1842, under Reissiger, 
with Tischatschek and Schroeder-Devrient in the 
first cast. Attenuated, truly, is its kinship to the 
works that succeeded it. Every time that we 
have heard it, or had our attention called to its 
score, we have been more persuaded that this 
keeping it alive is a wrong to Wagner’s fame, 
and that any excuses for its performance were 
far less tenable than wary managers and indis- 
creet critics claim. Wagner’s own judgment 
of his early opera, when he had developed his 
true and colossal individuality before the 
world, has often been reported. Lately we have 
observed in different directions a special tenden- 
cy to apologize for ‘*Rienzi’s” preservation in the 
Wagnerian repertoire, to strengthen a relation- 
ship between it and ‘Die Fliegende Hollander,” 
* Tannkauser,” and ‘* Lohengrin,” which is sen- 
timentality and fiction far more than sound 
sense ; to expand its ecarce merits and gloze over 
its intolerable faults. Now there is really no 
need of deferring to Wagner's own views of 
* Rienzi” ;or any comparisons between it and 
what came later from our composer. Judging 
Rienzi” just as it stands when we put it 
beside the best works in the school of music Wag- 
ner imitated in it, the opera is a hollow sham, 
& pompous, noisy, pinchbeck, artificial effort, 
the presentation of which does distinct harm 
to the Wagnerian cause and to the art of music 
in general. We fail to see—and this 1s not a hasty 
judgment, but one resulting from long and careful 
study—any more legitimate reason for keeping 
**Rienzi” before the public than for bringing 
out his ‘‘ Die Feen ” or ** Liebesverbot” ; in fact 
scarcely so much. It is true that we have heard 
much about the successful imitation of Meyer- 














beer’s stylein it,much about *‘Rienzi” as being a 
sort of fusion of French grand opera ; much con- 
cerning its Italian melodiousness and the rich 
and decidedly Wagnerian orchestration notice- 
able in its accompaniment. Some have gone 
further. We hear critics maintain that it is an 
improvement on tho pattern, a credit, of its 
kind, to any great musician, and a work for 
which Wagner need not have atoned half so 
completely. Now between “‘ Rienzi” and * Die 
Fliegende Hollander” there is a whole flight of 
stairs, We prefer to believe that, when we get 
to the top of the flight, we begin Wagner’s 
work. Between ** Die Fliegende Héllander” and 
“Rienzi” there is all the difference between truth 
and untruth. ‘Les Huguenots,” “‘ Le Prophete,” 
**La Muette” and “La Juive” are masterpaint- 
ings from the bands of artists. Rienzi is a 
vulgar chromo in five acts. In the “Hollander” 
we find Wagner. In “ Rienzi” we lose him so 
nearly completely that his magrificent individu- 
ality ought not to suffer by our trying to prove 
that he isthere. It is astonishing how enthu- 
siasm o’erleays itself and falls on the other side. 
** Rienzi” is neither fish, flesh nor good red her- 
ring. It isa pity that it cannot be recognized 
so at last. If the fish be Giacomo Meyerbeer, 
Ludovic Halevy and Auber, the flesh, Bellini 
and Donizetti, and the good red herring Teuton- 
ism, not to say Wagnerism, in music, Wagner 
has spoiled all three viands in his working them 
up, just as he might be expected todo. Let usset 
aside two airs, one duet, the concerted passage in 
the second finale, ‘‘O,Lasst der Gnade” and half 
of the “ Almachtger Vater,” there is nothing 
French in *‘ Rienzi” that Meyerbeer and Halevy 
and Auber have not completely eclipsed, notL- 
ing Italian that is not labored, poor Italianism ; 
and any suggestions of the composer’s real 
genius in it, so amazingly revealed a few years 
later, are like Falstaff’s pennyworth of bread 
to an intolerable deal of sack. From first to 
last * Rienzi” isan inartistic,odious sham. Be- 
sides our identifying its insincerity, and our 
continually realizing the failure of the sham 
to interest us, the work is artistically 
vicious in the extreme. From under the 
tawdriness of ‘“‘Roberto,” and the occasional 
clap-trap of Meyerbeer’s other works, there speaks 
out the true, the passionate voice of great music 
and profound art. Halevy’s genius will not 
down in spite of the glaring defects in his best 
works. But Rienzi! When one thinks of * Le 
Prophete” and ‘‘ La Juive,” when one thinks of 
‘*Tannhbiuser,” of ‘*Die Meistersinger,” and 
the Nibelungen Tetralogy and “ Parsifal,” 
when we remember the esthetic, and musical, 
and dramatic truth of *‘Die Fliegende Hollander,” 
we lose patience at this old buoying-up of Wag- 
ner’s unlucky mistake, We appreciate the tempt: 

tion to managements to bring out Rienzi.” It 
ought to be frankly admitted that they do so 
because the opera appeals to a superficial and 
under-educated sort of taste. Indeed, we hope to 
see the piece cut out of even a regular Wagner 
cyclus. Make the starting point the ‘ Hol- 
lander.” Let “* Rienzi” be forgotten and for- 
given as a blunder and an excrescence in Wag- 
ner’s magnificent life-work, which it is quite 
time to leave for the consideration only of his 
biographers or the student who is interested in 
analyzing the several phases which his mount- 
ing genius exhibits. On its own merits it isa 
fraud and a harmful thing, pandering to bad 
taste, and injuring the spread of true Wagner- 
ism and music among the people. When we 
find such a company as that at the Metro- 
politan spending their time7and talents on it we 
have only a sincere regret—all the more because 
of the tenor of certain apologies for their doing 
so. We speak plainly and from a convic- 





tion that has grown yearly firmer. The 
hour of art that has struck here 
and abroad, the great awakening of 


the public to the comprehensibility of Wagner 
at his best, these call together for the con- 
temptuous suppression of music written 
against the composer’s convictions of what 
opera ought to be; and demand the relegation 
to thehbrary of a score which ought to be for- 
gotten as thoroughly as it has been forgiven. 
....Last week was a great musical weeki n New 
York city. Besides the performance of “ Rienzi,” 
which has monopolized this department, Ni- 
colai’s ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor” was brought 
out by the American Opera Company ; Gounod’s 
sacred trilogy, **Mors et Vita,” was performed 
in Brooklyn; and Berlioz’s “ La Damnation de 
Faust” was given bythe Oratorio Society. The 
performance of this last work was eminently 
succersful only as to the chorus-work. We have 
seldom heard the Society acquit itself in mere 
conspicuously fine style. Doubtless their famil- 
iarity with the music agsisted in this result. 
But Berlioz’s ‘‘ Legende” is another thing that 


we wish might be let alone for a good long while, 
or forever. 


. ..The program for the Young People’s Con. 
cert, to be given this (Thursday) afternoon, by 
Mr. Theodore Thomas, at the Academy of Mu- 
sic, is as subjoined, Mr. Otto Ocsterle, Miss 
Charlotte Walker, and Miss Campbell being the 
soloists : 
Overture to the *‘ Magic Flute”,.............. 
Selections from “ Orpheus”................--+5 Gluck 
Seotca ee Mackenzie 


be cangcheq Berlioz 
Sate hot 





_ Dublin. 
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Lersonalities. 


TuE State of Connecticut is at last waked up 
to the propriety of giving General Israel Putnam’s 
grave a fitting monument. The bill for erect- 
ing it,in co-operation with the town of Brooklyn, 
Windham County, has passed the House. It is 
strange that for so long a time the memory of 
the brave Revolutionary soldier has sastained 
such practical neglect, Col. Charles A. Russell, 
in an eloquent speech before the Legislature of 
Connecticut, paid a just tribute to General Put- 
nam’s courage, prudence, and military ability, 
quoting in conclasion the chorus that the 
Seventh Regiment of this city sang at the 
Bunker Hill Centennial Celebration : 

* We won the victory in that fight, 
We knew we should; for we were right ; 
Old Putnam led the men that night, 
At Bunker Hill, at Bunker Hill.” 


If the burial-place of Putnam is to be honored 
by a monument, would it not be well for the 
state, at the same time, to follow the suggestion 
of Joaquin Miller in these columns last summer, 
and secure the great natural park, in Pomfret, 
that contains Putnam’s Wolf Den? Hundreds 
of acres, in that most wild and beautiful region, 
could be purchased for a trifling sum. Inroads 
into the forest are making, and the state can- 
not move too quickly in the matter, if all the 
natural beauty surrounding the Wolf Den is to 
be retained. 


-...Gen. ©, H. Howard, so long honorably 
connected with the Chicago Advance, has, after 
a period of service with the Government in be- 
half of the Indians, returned to journalism. He 
becomes editor of The Farm, Field and Stock- 
man, of Chicago, which changes from a monthly 
toa weekly. We are sure that a sensible edi- 
torial in a recent issue on the Canadian Indians, 
recommending co-operation between the Cana- 
dian Government and our own to prevent war, 
must be from his intelligent pen. 


....Sir R. N. Fowler, the English banker, 
writes a beautiful hand fora banker. Lately, 
in a letter, he observed: “J regard the conduct 
of the Government in this matter as absolutely 
inhuman.” Owing to the inability of a printer 
to decipher what was meant, it stated, in type: 
“T rarely can compass a tale. My grandmother 
is the best narrator of amusing incidents.” 


...“*The Claimant” lectured last week in 
His audience was enormous, and they 
received him with lusty shouts of ‘‘ Hurrah, 
** How’s Wagga-Wagga?” and the like. 
He is tall, portly, and described as “‘solemn as 
ap undertaker” in general bearing. His voice is 
poor, and his lecture bored. 


....The bronze statue of Daniel Webster, to 
be presented to the State of New Hampshire, by 
Benjamin P. Cheney, of Boston, will eoon arrive 
in Concord. Itis stated that it is the finest 
statue of Webster yet made ; eight feet high and 
made of Munich bronze. The dedicatory exer- 
cises will take place on June 17th. 


....Lady Granville Gordon, who lately star- 
tled London by opening a bonnet shop and mil- 
linery establishment, for the confessed purpose 
of making money, has been unlucky, and the 
sheriff is after her. She was Miss Roe, daughter 
of the rich Irish distiller, who has also fallen 
into evil financial case. 


....Prince Jerome Bonaparte is to visit Rome 
s09n, partly to assist Signor Chiala, the editor 
of the forthcoming Cavour correspondence, in 
preparing the letters that pasded between him- 
self and Cavour for several years. 


.-+.Tbe only untitled married lady invited to 
meet the Prince ard Princess of Wales at Eaton 
Hill, the Duke of Westminster’s seat, was Mrs. 
Arthur Paget, daughter of the late Paran 
Stevens, of New York. 


....Mr. Joel Chandler Harris may well write 
*“*Uncle Remus” sketches. He is an African, 
born on the west coast of the Dark Continent, 
while his parents were on missionary service 
there. 


...-The oldest business-house in the United 
States is said to be the Ivy (Paper) Mills, of 
Delaware County, Pa., the founder of which, 
Mark Willcox, began the concern in 1729. 


....Mr. A. Thorndike Rice, the owner of one 
of our well-known periodicals, is also actively 
interested in agriculture, and owns one of the 
finest of the Kansas cattle ranches. 


.... Mrs, Pitman (‘* Margery Deane”) is enter- 
taining at her Boston house Mme. Colonna d’ 
Istria, eminent among the Corsican families of 
the famous Colonna stock. 


----The aggregate amount of the pension 
drawn by the late Lord Brougham as a retired 
Master in Chancery, was $530,000. 


....The Rey. Brooke Herford will probably 
spend some months in lecturing in different 
Western cities. 

.-+-The Von Weber centenary will be observed 
at Eutin by an appropriate festival, to last sev- 
eral days. 
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School und College. 


The Hon. Warren Easton, Louisiana, State 
Superintendent of Education, writes an earnest 
appeal to the Senators and members of Con- 
gress of Louisiana in behalf of the Blair Edu- 
cational Bill. ‘Much as your state has done 
for pcpular education, and hopes to continue to 
do,” he says, ‘‘ she can accomplish but little in 
this great ocean of illiteracy without a helping 
hand.” He then calls attention to the statistics 
of illiteracy of the state. Of the total popula- 
tion over 10 years of age he says 49 per cent, 
cannot read. Native whites over 10 years of 
age who cannot write, 19 per cent. ; foreign born 
whites over 10 years of age who cannot write, 10 
per cent. ; white males between 10 and 14 who 
cannot write, 28 per cent. ; females, 25 per cent. ; 
white females, 21 and upward, who cannot 
write, 16 per cent; males, 15 per cent. ; total 
colored, 10 years and upward, who cannot 
write, 79 per cent. ; colored males, 10 to 14, who 
cannot write, 73 per cent.; colored females, 71 
per, cent. ; colored males, 21 and upward, who 
cannot write, 80 per cent; females, 82 per cent. 
After a careful study of these figures, he says: 
“Can you stand idly by, and hear your col- 
leagues refuse to lend a helping hand to your 
section and to the many others burdened alike 
with her with a great mass of illiteracy?” 


....On the 1st of March forty of the seventy. 
five Sioux and Modoc Indian children, who for 
two or three years have been receiving educa- 
tion at the Normal Labor Institute, near Wabash, 
Ind., will be returned to Indian Territory, where 
the boys will be given tracts of land, and the 
girls be installed as instructors in the Jndian 
schools. The class which was sent to the Insti- 
tute by the United States Government in 1883 
has made remarkable progress; and from a 
totally barbarous state the members have ob- 
tained a high degree of civilization. They are 
patient and industrious, and have mastered 
thoroughly the English language, arithmetic, 
and geography, besides becoming proficient in 
tillage of the soil and in performing housework. 
The remaining thirty-five, nearly all Modocs, 
will continue their studies. Secretary Lamar 
will be requested to send seventy-five more 
children from the reservations. This would 
give the Institute 110 Indian pupils. 


.+eeThe Library of Princeton Theological 
Seminary has been moved into the new build- 
ing erected for it by the late James Lenox, 
LL.D., of this city. The library now contains 
about 46,000 volumes, chiefly theological, in- 
cluding, in addition to many rare and costly 
works, the large and unique collection of pam- 
phlets presented by the Rev. Dr. Sprague, the 
libraries of Drs. Ashbell Green, John M. Krebs, 
John Breckenridge and others. The library has, 
from the generosity of Messrs. R. L. and A. 
Stuart, a fund of ten thousand dollars, and from 
the estate of the late John C. Green, Esq., an 
additional fund of twenty-five thousand dollars, 
whose annual proceeds are devoted to its main- 
tenance and increase. It is open three hours 
every week-day for reading and consultation, 
and for drawing books. ‘lext-books may be 
kept out during the entire term. 


....The Michigan State University, at Ann 
Arbor, has received from the sculptor, Randolph 
Rogers, the gift of his Roman studio. The 
studio contains the works which the sculptor 
has produced during an active career of thirty- 
five or forty years, including the first rough 
sketches in clay, the original casts completely 
finished by his own hands, and the tools and 
iwplements which he has used. The Rogers 
collection represents, like that of Thorwaldsen, 
in Copenhagen, the work of the artist’s life. The 
Lewis gallery, of more than 600 paintings, has 
also recently been bequeathed to the same insti- 
tution. 


....-The new annual catalogue of Cornell 
shows a total of 637 students in the University, 
nearly 100 more than ever before. Prof. Robert 
H. Thurston, Director of Sibley College, has 
been elected a member of the Royal Academy of 
Seiences of Stockholm. Capt. John Ericsson is 
the only other American who has had the same 
honor conferred upon him, The Senior Class 
has decided upon a new departure in the way of 
aclass memoriil. The class will raise a fund 
sufficiently large to yield an annual income of 
at least $50, and possibly $100, to endow a prize 
iu Senior oratory. 


-...Western College, located at Toledo, 
Iowa, the only school under the management of 
the United Brethren Church in that state, lately 
closed its fall term with 202 students. The 
chool was founded in 1856, and has had a 
varied though successful history. It has, how- 
ever, never been 80 prosperous as at present 
under the able wr of the Rev. W. M. 
Beardshear, D.D. 


...-It is said that an effort is being made to 
unite the Nashotah Theological Seminary and 
the New Seminary which has been established 
in Chicago, Both are institutions of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. The Chicago Semi- 
nary was opened last fall. It has an endow- 
ment of $50,000, of which $200,000 is in a new 
building and $300,000 in investments, 





Missions, 


-...A correspondent of the Missionary Herald 
(American Board) writes from Japan that 
Buddhism is *‘ breaking down much faster than 
Christianity can take possession of the wrecks.’ 
Referring to the “ Hill Country,” he says: 

“Tn a Village where two of our Christian brethren 

andI were recently preaching, there were four 
priests in the audience, three of whom were bright 
and thoughtful young men.” 
After the meeting they remained to question the 
missionary. He received a fire of interroga- 
tions for nearly an hour ; but when, in turn, he 
began to question them, they replied that they 
had not come for that purpose. He pressed 
them, however, tosay whether they believed in 
God, or not, and one of them said: ‘‘ We do not 
know whether there is a God or not.” The old 
priest dissented from this admission, but the 
younger men silenced him. The missionary 
says this confession means *‘ deserted temples 
and countless sheep without a shepherd.” In 
one place the Buddhist temple was offered him 
to preach in, by the priest himself. He hesi- 
tated to do so, thinking the priest might not 
understand what he was doing, but one of the 
native Christians reassured him, saying he had 
preached in the temple, and that the priest 
knew what he was about. ‘He personally 
owns the greater part of the temple, and says 
that he is getting along in years and cares very 
little what people think, and if there’s any- 
thing better than what he has learned hereto- 
fore, he wants to know it.” Tbe missionary, 
therefore, preached in the ‘‘Temple of the 
Three Monkeys” to a large audience. 


...-Samoa is a trophy of the London Society. 
The first missionaries landed in Samoa in 1830, 
andin ten years heathenism, as a system, had 
been overthrown. A missionary, Dr. Turner, 
who had served the Society thirty years in 
Samoa, says that war and political confusion 
have distraeted the island for many years, and 
the people would be glad to have foreign inter- 
vention, caring little whether it comes by Eng- 
land, Germany, or the United States. Of the 


results of the work of the London Society Dr. 


Turner writes as follows: 

“T believe that there are now in Heaven 6,000 
Samoans, who would tell you that they were led to 
the Saviour by the missionaries of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. I believe that there are among the 
Christians in the 230 villages of that group of 
islands 6,000 more, who are at peace with God 
through the Lord Jesus Christ, are striving, by the 
help of the Divine Spirit, to be true and useful on 
earth, and who will be happy in Heaven when they 
die. Exclusive of those under the care of the 
Wesleyan and Roman Catholic Missions, there are 
27,000 of the Samoans who look to our society for 
spiritual instruction; and every year as it passes is 
marked with our Lord’s day and other Gospel preach- 
ing services. Then there are our day-schools and our 
Sunday-schools, attended by 8,000 children, our 
prayer-meetings and Bible classes, additions to our 
Christian and educational literature, and our Mission 
Seminary, with its eighty students, sending forth 
better and still better qualified pastors and teachers. 
I do not think you would find twenty houses all over 
the group in which there is not a copy of the Word 
of God, and family worship every day of the seven.”’ 


--.-An Evangelical Lutheran Missionary Con- 
ference was held recently in Gottenburg,Sweden, 
under the presidency of Bishop Beckman, and 
was attended by 1,084 delegates from Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark and Finland. Discussions 
were had on the interest shown in mission work 
in the countries represented in the conferences, 
and the activity of their several missionary 
societies, missions to the Jews, the reflex action 
exerted by the mission fields on the home 
lands, what may be required of a missionary, 
and must the foreign mission always be con- 
nected with a church or a society in the home 
land? A committee was appointed to make ar- 
rangements for holding another conference, 
probably in 1889, at Christiania or Copenhagen. 
It is said that most excellent impressions were 
made by the Conference and by the eminent 
men who participated in it, and it is hoped that 
it will produce beneficial results in awakening 
a greater interest iz missions, and in quicken- 
ing the life and activity of the churches. 


..--The oldest of the Dutch Missionary So- 
cieties, that of Rotterdam, is embarrassed by its 
deficiencies. For some years past it has been 
drawing upon its accumulated surplus to eke 
out the deficiencies of the current year’s income. 
Now the surplus is exhausted, while the receipts 
had not increased. An appeal was sent out 
some time ago to the people of the Netherlands 
to give the society a stronger support. It seems 
to have met with an encouraging response ; for 
within the next two months a list of new mem- 
bers was returned with contributions amount- 
ing to 9,000 marks. 


.-.-The North India Conference, which in- 
cludes most of the native work of the Methodist 
Missionary Society in India, reports 5,278 com- 
municants, including probationers, with 1,016 
baptisms during the year, besides 248 at the 
Adjudia Mela from all parts of India. Of the 
converts 27 were Mohammedans, and 744 Hin- 
dus. The native Christian community numbers 
8,045, 





Literature 


The prompt mention in Our lst of “Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub. 
lshers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


BISSELL’S PENTATEUCH.* 


In times of controversy, everybody is 
expected to take sides, under penalty of 
being condemned by both parties as juke- 
warm. Every theological standard-bearer 
is expected to defend hig side, whether he 
wishes to enter the fight or not; and if he 
possesses the coolness of those whoa cen- 
tury later walk calmly over the ashes of the 
present fire, he is not generally reckoned 
fit for the debates or the duties of his own 
day. It is hard for a book to obtain notice, 
in such times, unless it be more or less par- 
tisan. People must be a little mad in order 
to fight, and not too careful to give fair 
and honest blows. Not that there is not a 
right side and a wrong side in most con- 
troversies, or that the stake may not be 
worth the controversy; but during the 





controversy we listen only to the advocates, ' 


and do not care to hear, nor expect to hear, 
a calm judicial utterance until the strife 
is closed. Meanwhile, though perhaps his 
own party may not see it at the time, the 
most effective controversialist is he who 
keeps coolest, is as fair to the other side as 
possible, and relies upon sound argu- 
ments, without descending to the mere 
ad captandum. 

These ancient reflections are to be kept 
in mind in estimating any present product 
that deals with the origin and structure of 
the Pentateuch. No book is to be con- 
demned, just now, for extreme views on 
either side; nor is its author to be ad- 
judged either a natural bigot or a perverse 
heretic, because he says all that he can on 
his side, or because he otherwise glows 
with the heat and scatters the rejected 
sparks and slag under the hammer. 

The position in the Pentateuch contro- 
versy of Prof. Edwin Cone Bissell, D.D., 
will at once be inferred from his 
position in Hartford Theological Seminary ; 
and, by those of either side who simply 
shout and fight, without really proving the 
artillery of either friend or foe, will prob- 
ably be over-praised on one side and hastily 
rejected on the other. However, the book 
is more than simply worth notice. It is to 
be praised for the author’s care and dili- 
gence, for its sixty-five psges of bibliog- 
raphy of Pentateuch literature, and for 
its connected grouping and historical ac- 
count of the recent theories on the origin 
and structure of the Pentateuch. It is 
also to be read with profit for such tolid 
argument and learning as it contains. It 
is fair to its opponents so far as to concede 
that, even if their theories are not to be re- 
ceived, they still teach us much, and show 
us that there are serious difficulties yet to 
be solved respecting the origin and struc- 
ture of the Pentateuch. It also expresses 
full faith that, if one man study the Bible 
religiously, and another man scientifically, 
still they are friends and allies, unless the 
one’s religion or the other’s science is some- 
how at fault. It is further to be commended 
for attempting to outline the whole field on 
which the contest now rages, and for suc- 
ceeding in this rather better than any other 
work on the subject in English. That it 
presents much that is new, or much that 
has any special force above what is to be 
found elsewhere, or displays more ability 
or learning than is often exhibited by other 
writers, is hardly the case. No fair man 
can take it as the end of all controversy, or 
even as exhibiting perfect security and ease 
in the author’s reliance upon the scientific 
strength of his arguments. This appears 
chiefly in the fact that the author is not 
content with his strong and pertinent ar- 
guments, but weakens them by the addition 
of a great deal that is nothing more than 
declamation, touching no point at issue, 
and pertinent only on the assumption 
that his opponents are so primd facie 
wrong that everybody can see it. If such 
an assumption were true, dignified 
silence were better; or, at least, the 





* Tae Pentatevcog: ITs Osiern anv STRUCTURE, 
An Examination of Recent Theories. By Epwin 
Cone Bissett, D.D., Professor of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage and Literature in the Hartford 
Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
12mo, pp. Vv, 444. Price, $3.uu, 





declamatory denunciation were best left 
till the end of the book. But that feature 
begins in the introduction, and crops out 
here and there all the way to the end. 
However, Dr. Bissell speaks ill of no man; 
he is only warm, and occasionally indig- 
nant, at uncritical conclusions, overbold 
theories, and the rejection of common sense, 
as the objects of his condemnation, or the 
occasional men of straw, seem, and gener- 
ally rightly seem, to his judgment. Dr. 
Bissell’s book, however, is no such tirade 
as we sometimes see from other pens; nor 
are his thrusts at the extravagancies and 
errors of his opponents at all out of place; 
nor is his history of the genesis and prog- 
ress of their theories unfair. If the last 
three pages of his introductory chapter 
were put at the end of the book, following 
instead of preceding his argument, his op- 
ponents could scarcely call him prejudiced. 
As it is, it probably makes them very keen 
in following up his arguments, and renders 
them doubly liable to accuse him of strain- 
ing matters to make a point for popular 
prejudice, 

Dr, Bissell’s chapter entitled ‘‘ Historical 
Sketch of the Criticism” will be read with 
interest by all; and yet it is rather meager. 
It is a little marred by a hidden ambiguity 
in the use of the terms “‘ faith” and ‘ criti- 
cism.” At one time it would seem that 
faith in the Bible is to be considered as a 
pre-requisite to one who is seeking to know 
whether the Bible will, on a literary and 
critical examination, prove itself worthy of 
faith; and at another time as if faith waited 
upon the results of criticism. As to “ crit- 
cism,” the learned author decidedly mixes 
up the lower with the higher criticism; in 
a tacit and inferential way, however; and 
he is not quite free from confounding the 
valuable higher criticism with the nonsens- 
ical destructive criticism. One cannot un- 
derstand his remarks about the earlier crit- 
ics, if the terms are used in the same sense 
as with the later ones. 

The arguments used in testing the anal- 
yses of the Dutch and German critics—i.e., 
their various modes of assigning different 
parts of the Pentateuch (and Hexateuch) 
to different authors, before the ‘* redactor’”’ 
came in to compile the document as we 
have it, we need not follow up; nor his 
further arguments respecting the laws 
peculiar to Deuteronomy, to the priest’s 
code, and so on; nor his discussions of the 
unity and genuineness of Deuteronomy, of 
the law in the prophets, the law in the his- 
torical books, and in the Psalms. No one 
of merely truth-seeking bent will nowa- 
days take anybody’s arguments in a book 
on this or kindred subjects. He will take 
their collections of fact and sift for him- 
self. For this purpose Dr. Bissell’s book is 
a valuable one; and doubly valuable that 
itis popular, and can be read without re- 
ferring to the Hebrew. On the other hand, 
a very large share of the matters which de- 
cide the vital questions which lie at the 
basis of the premises of the argument must 
be decided by the Hebraists; not so much 
by the philologist as by one to whom He- 
brew is as familiar as his knowledge of 
biblical facts and a sort of second vernacu- 
lar. The philological points do enter, but 
in a less degree, and much less than the 
literary, or rather historical and documen- 
tary considerations, which come in from 
the cognate languages. . Sothe reader of a 
book merely English—whether Dr, Bissell’s 
book or one of the opposite school—does 
not get at the bottom of the matter, but 
must tske a great deal at second hand, just 
as he does his translation of the Bible. But, 
these matters aside, Dr. Bissell’s book is a 
good one. It will be asource of great com- 
fort to his friends,of whom most will prob- 
ably overrate ita thoroughness, and call it 
exhaustive. Its opponents will probably 
find fault with its outlive treatment where 
others have dealt more with details, and 
condemn it as unfair, for the simple reason 
that a book of that size could not be ency- 
clopedic. If there is one point wherein it 
might be improved with profit, retaining, 
of course, its present views, it lies in this: 
the admissions of the necessity of some 
lower criticism (not to mention some 
higher) would have been rendered at once 
less dangerous avd more useful by noting 
sundry cases where such’ criticism might 
profitably be applied. As it is, the paren- 
theses in the Revised Version—forexample , 
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in the Book of Deuteronomy—probably 
give more definite ideas of the special need 
and scope of textual criticism than Dr. 
Bissel]’s entire book. But to the American 
literature on the subject the book is a de- 
cided contribution. 





Tue Grolier Club in this city is one of 
those public and high-spirited associations 
which show what can be achieved under a free 
system like ours. We have before us, printed 
in excellent form, the Transactions of the Clab 
from its foundation, January 1884, to July 
1885. Part I. (Published by the Club, 64 Mad- 
ison Avenue.) The main object of the Club is 
to promote the arts concerned in the production 
of books. With this end in view it has provided 
itself with rooms on Madison Avenue, where 
may be seen, at all times, specimens of rich 
work in books, bindings, priutings, engravings, 
etchings, and whatever per‘ains to the illustra- 
tion of books. The Club bas issued two unique 
volumes as specimens of what can be done in 
this country. The first, issued January 9th, 
1885, was a reproduction of the Decree of Starre 
Chamber, concerning printing. Two copies 
only were in vellum one of which brought $45 
at auction, and the wther, $36. The edition was 
limited to one hundred and fifty copies, all of 
which were on Holland paper, from old style 
great primer type, with Dutch capitals for the 
Italic letter. The cover was in gold, on Japan 
paper, reproduced in fac simile from a book de- 
sign by the famous English binder, Roger 
Payne. The second publication, issued the 4th 
of last June, was in the same form as the De- 
cree of Starre Chamber, and bound in a cover 
of beautiful Oriental design. The Transactions 
cover the entire history of the association, and 
contain accounts of their exhibitions, particu- 
larly of that opened the 25th of November, of 
illuminated manuscripts, and which was a gen- 
uine surprise, as it revealed the extent and rich- 
ness of the treasures of this description in the 
hands of private collectors, The Transactions, 
contain also several addresses on subjects in a 
line with the objects of the Club. Another 
club whose work deserves to be noticed is the 
Filson Club of Louisville, Ky., so named in 
honor of John Filson, the first historian of the 
state. The first publication of this club was a 
monograph on John Filson, which they intend 
to follow from time to time with other publica- 
tions, whose general object, as we un- 
derstand it, is to ‘put the records and 
monuments of the early history of the 
state out of danger of destruction while 
they are accessible. We have before us in hand- 
some quarto form, published by John P. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky., a second publication by 
this club— The Wilderness Road—by John Speed, 
a descendant in the third degree from pioneers 
who came to Kentucky through Cumberland Gap 
in 1782, and who has lived from a child steepedin 
an atmosphere filled with the traditions of the 
early immigration, and who describes in this 
brochure the road they came on and what is 
known of their coming. Mr. Speed was the 
publisher of the papers of the old political club 
which figures so prominently in General Shaler’s 
history of the state. He has drawn his material 
from sources into which it would be difficult to 
follow him, among which we find the familiar 
names of Captain Imlay and Wilham Inglis 
and numerous private gentlemen known to 
have matter to contribute in their possession, 
With rare devotion to his object, Mr. Speed rode 
on horseback over the route taken by these im- 
migrints, end, wherever he went, collected the 
original information packed away in this 
volume. The itineraries of John Filson and 
of Thomas Speed, his own grandfather, form 
part of his pages. Here, too, we sce for the 
first time the journal of William Brown, who 
came to Kentucky at the time of the battle of 
Blue Licks, and gives the names of the officers 
who fell in that unfortunate action. Tne brochure 
contains a skeleton map of the country east of the 
Mississippi, with the great emigrant routes to 
Kentucky marked on it. Starting from Rich- 
mond, or further south, or -from Philadelphia, 
they first converge at what was then known as 
Fort Chiswell, built in 1758, by Colonel Bird, 
at the fords of the Kanawha, after the capture 
of Duquesne, Thence the trail passed on through 
Cumberland Gap, avoiding altogether what 

would seem to an inexperienced eye the natural 
highway of the Ohio River. And such it would 
have been for western-bound parties, but for 
the Indians infesting itsshores. Eastern-bound 
parties had at that time no means for struggling 
successfully with the current, and, were there no 
savages to harrass them, would still fare better 
on the forest trail. A mere trail it was ; but over 
this path enough people made their way in the 
year between 1783 and 1784, to raise the popula- 
tion of the state from 12,000 to 20,000. The next 
year, it is asserted, 30,000 immigrants entered 
the state. Boone tracked out the path at some 
earlier date ; but in 1773 he started the firat im- 
migration over it, with Lis own and five other 
families, The English Crown had, in 1763, for- 
bidden surveys or patents of these Western 
lands, and did otherwise what it could to re- 








strict the colonies to the seaboard. The first 
improvements on the road were not by state or 
federal aid, but by private subscription. The 
list of subscribers exist, and are patents of 
nobility for their descendants. Wheat the states 
did subsequently is described in detail by Mr. 
Speed, whose monograph has throughout the 
value and the fresh interest of an original con- 
tribution to historic knowledge. 


...-The general principles on which Prof. 
Alvah Hovey proposes to construct ‘‘ The Com- 
plete Commentary on the New Testament” he 
is editing, were described in the General Intro- 
duction prefixed to the volume previously pub- 
lished on the Gospél of Mark. The commentary 
on the Gospel of Matthew is in the bands of 
Prof. John A. Broadus, D.D., and is shortly to 
be published by him. The Commentary on the 
Gospel of John, by the editor, Alvah Hovey, 
D.D., LL.D., has just appeared. It is intro- 
duced with full discussions of the critical ques 
tions as to authorship, trustworthiness, time 
and place, occasion, object, plan, and the aim 
and sources of the commentary. The whole is 
done for English readers, but with the inten- 
tion of giving them the ripest and most difficult 
results of scholarsbip as well as the simplest 
meaning of the sacred text. A considerable 
homiletic element is introduced. The work is 
done from a conservative point of view. The 
text of the Revised Version is not given, nor is 
any systematic notice taken of it. Amid the 
great number of similar commentaries of un- 
qvestionable merit, we will not venture on a 
comparative estimate of this, further than to 
say that it is designed to furnish Bible students 
of the bet‘er and more painstaking class, but 
who are not acquainted with the original lan- 
guages, with an introduction to the beat results 
of biblical study and criticism,and keeps a special 
eye on the requirements of Baptist students and 
Baptist interpretation. 


...- The Banker’s Almanac and Register for 
1886 has come to hand (Homans Publishing 
Co.) with its thirty-sixth annual edition. This 
ola and established register contains corrected 
lists of ail the national banks, state banks, 
private banks, officers, capital and New York 
correspendent of each, together with banking 
points for bankless towns, savings banke, trust 
companies, safe deposit companies. Lists are 
given for Canada, the principal cities of 
Europe, Mexico, Central and South America, 
the East and West Indies, etc. It contains also 
a summary of interest laws, laws of grace on 
sight bills, statutes of limitation, legal holidays, 
insolvency and assignment in each state, and 
U. 8. clearing-houses and various statistical 
tables. A new feature in the edition for this 
year is the complete list of places which have 
no banks, and of the nearest banking towns to 
them to which collections may be sent. This 
method has been considered better than the 
publication of maps, which would of necessity 
be indistinct, crowded and inaccurate. 


...-Mr. I. Felch’s Poultry Culture. How to 
Raise, Manage, Mate and Judge Thoroughbred 
Fowls (Chicago: W. H. Harrison, jr.,), is from 
the pen of one of the most successful and 
experienced poultry men in the country, 
He sets out with a summary of the 
trade in poultry and eggs, which carries 
the total to the almost incredible sum of some- 
thing more than $500,000,000, or more than the 
worth of eithir the corn or wheat crop of the 
whole country. The book isa manual intended 
to cover the groand and to apply to the raising 
of turkeys, ducks and geese, as wellas of fowls. 
It has no superior in its class, and is complete, 
trustworthy, perspi and practical. A 
good, sensible, and practical manual to help 
people through their troubles with one class of 
singing birds is Common Sense in the Care of 
the Pet Canary by Mrs. M. E. C, Farwell, as- 
sisted by Mr. Canon Rittenhaus and Mrs. Helen 
Frances, with an appendix by E. B. Foote, M.D. 
(Murray Hill Publishing Co.) This manual is 
designed to show how to buy, keep, feed, tame, 
mate, breed and nurse these pets of the house, 
with abundant other hints as to their treat- 
ment. 


....From the Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 
Lendon, we have The Congregational Year 
Book for 1886, a full and admirably arranged 
manus! of information, necessary and various, 
containing the proceedings of ‘‘ The Congrega- 
tional Union for 1885, General Statistics of the 
Denomination, and other miscellaneous infor- 
mation.” Under this latter head we find no- 
tices of the Congregational colleges and pro- 
fessors, other Congregational schools, and insti- 
tutions religious and benevolent, complete reg- 
isters of ministers and churches in the colonics 
and in heathen lands and on the Continent of 
Europe, including the McAll Mission in France. 
The statistical summary shows that there are 
in England and Wales 4,218 Congregational 
churches, branch churches and mission sta- 
tions, with sitting accommodation for 1,555,139 
persons, ao increase of 166 churchein the year 
and of 14,052 sittings. In Scotland, Ireland, 
and the British Islands there are 144 more ch ur 
ches to be reckoned into the above. The number 
of removals and changes indicates a far higher 











stability in the churches than obtains here. The 
number of Congregational colleges and insti- 
tutes for ministerial training in England, Wales, 
Scotland and the colonies is 19. Of the sums 
raised for ordinary church support, for mis- 
sions or the general account of charities and 
benevolence, we find no report. 


..+-England as Seen by an American Banker 
(D. Lothrop & Co,, Boston) is a new thing 
under the sun in this, at all events. It is a book 
of keenly and intelligently noted facts, with 
little or no sentiment of any kind. From be- 
ginning to end it is a book of observations, 
made on the spot and reported directly. This 
character may take the book to some extent out 
of the belles-l-tires of travel, as it does wholly 
out of the class of imaginative productions ; 
but it no less certainly puts it into a class by 
itself, or a small one, at any rate, of close ob- 
servations actually made and carefully noted. 
It is put together, however, with so much skill, 
and done with so much spirit, that it will neither 
fail to hold the reader’s attention nor to give 
him a pleasant assurance that it has been 
worth the time spent in reading it. The book 
is rich in intelligent, pointed and valuable ob- 
servations on the financial methods and maxims 
of the English public, as compared with ours, 
especially dwelling on what they have gained 
by their faith in bard money and in the sim- 
plification of methods. 


..«. The Epochs of Modern History series, ed- 
ited by Edward E. Morris, J. Surtees Philpotts 
and C. Colbeck, and The Epochs of Ancient 
History, edited by the Rev. C. W. Cox and C 
Sankey, are conducted on much the same gen- 
eral method. Each volume is done by authors 
of the highest competence, in the briefest and 
simplest manner, so as to present the resnits of 
historical inquiry, rather than the inquiry itself. 
The last volumes added to the two series are 
** The Early Hanoverians,” by Prof. Edward E. 
Morris, of Melbourne University, and “The 
Spartan and Theban Supremacies,” by Charles 
Sankey, Assistant Master in Marlborough Col- 
lege. These volumes, like those which have pre- 
ceded them, are prepared by men who know well 
the fields of which they write, and who are, in 
addition, acquainted with the requirements of 
the class for whom they write, and have been 
able to produce a compendious sketch that would 
answer all the purposes of an historic introduc- 
tion without being spiritless, or cold, uncolored 
chronicle. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


....Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton has published, in a 
handy 24mo volume of less than two hundred 
pages, a collection of Social Studies in Eng- 
land (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.), most of 
which are intended to describe what has been 
done in England forthe higher education of 
women, and what has come of it at Cambridge, 
Oxford, London, and in the various art schools, 
together ‘with the other openings of various 
kinds. To these are added some chap ers on the 
attempts to reach the worktng-men and better 
their condition. 


..»-In publishing the Outlines of Congrega- 
tional History, the Rev. George Huntington, 
Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in Carleton 
College, does not come into comparison with the 
larger and more learned works of Dr. Dexter 
and Mr. George Punchard; but he has pro- 
duced, nevertheless, a capital sketcb, one which 
will be read, perhaps, ten times where the other 
will be read once. The chapters of the modest 
volume were originally published in the Ad- 
vance, and form a connected outline history 
from the first down to the present time. (Con- 
gregational 8. 8. and Publishing Soc, : Boston.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The English Illustrated Magazine for this 
month contains a short story, by Grant Allen, of 
a good deal of dramatic power and uncon- 
ventionality, ‘‘Harry’s Inheritance.” Other 
articles are Miss Helen Zimmern’s “Ulm”; a 
paper “On the Cultivation of Tea and on 
Tea Customs in Japan,” by I. A. Junker von 
Langegg (who might better take a nom de plume) ; 
and chapters of David Christie Murray’s serial 
story, ‘* Aunt Rachel.” 








Sir Joun Lussock has made a list of the “* Best 
Hundred Books,” and The Pall Mall Gazette has 
asked the ‘‘ Best Hundred Judges’’ to criticise 
it. In its issue of January 19th, the journal 
places Mr. John Ruskin’s comments before the 
eye by producing a fac simile of Sir John’s list 
as amended by Mr. John’s scratches, blots and 
smudges. We cannot reproduce the fac simile, 
but we give below the original list, printing the 
names of the authors accepted by Mr. Ruskin in 
small capitals : 

NON-CHRISTIAN MORALISTS. 

Marcus Aurelius, ‘“ Meditations”; Confucius, 
* Analects”; Aristotle, “‘ Ethics”; Mahomet, ** Ko- 
ran.” 

THEOLOGY AND DEVOTION. 

“ Apostolic Fathers,” Wake’s collection; St. Au- 
gustine, ** Confessions”; Thomas 4 Kempis, “ Imita- 
tion”; Pascal, “ Pensees”; Spinoza, “ Tractatus 





TAYLOR, “ Holy Living and Holy Dying”; Keble, 
“ Christian Year”; ‘BuNYAN, “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


CLASSICS. 


ARISTOTLE, “ Politics”; PLATO, ‘* Pheedo” and * Re- 
pubiic”; Aisop, “ Fables”; DEMOSTHENES, *“*De Co- 
rona”; Lacretius; PLUTARCH; HORACE; CICERO, 
**De Officiis,” ‘De Amicitia,” and ** De Senectute.” 
EPIC POETRY. 
HOMER, “ Iliad” and “ Odyssey’; HESIOD; VIRGIL 
Niebelungenlied; Malory, “ Morte d’Artbur.” 


EASTERN POETRY. 


‘*Mahabharata” and “ Ramayana” (epitomized by 

Talboys Wheeler) ; Firdousi, ‘‘Shahnameh” (trans- 

lated by Atkinson) ; ‘* Sh-king,” (Chinese Odes). 
GREEK DRAMATISTS. 

ESCHYLUS, “ Prometheus,” the “* House of Atre. 
us ” trilogy, or “‘ Perse”; Soppocles, ‘* (Edipus” tri- 
ology ; Euripides, ‘* Medea”; ARISTOPHANES, ‘“‘ The 
Knights.” 

HISTORY. 

HERODOTUS ; XENOPHON, “ Anabasis’’; THUCYDI | 
DEs; Tacitus, “Germania”; Gibbon, “ Decline and 
Fall”; Voltaire, .“*Charles XII” or “Loms XIV’ 
Hume, ** England”; Grote, ‘* Greece.” 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Bacon, * Novum Organum”; Mill, ** Logic” and 
* Political Economy”; Darwin, * Origin of Species”, 
Smith, “ Wealth of Nations” (selection). Berkeley’ 
** Human Knowledge”; Decartes, ‘‘ Discours sur la 
Methode”; Locke, ** Conduct of the Understanding”; 
Lewes, “ History of Philosophy.” 

TRAVELS. 

Cook, “ Voyages”; Darwin, “Naturalist on the 
Beagle.’ 

POETRY AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

SHAKSPEARE; MILTON; DANTE; SPENSER ; SCOTT ; 
WORDSWORTH ; POPE; Southey ; Longfellow ; GOLD- 
SMITH, “ Vicar of Wakefield”; Swift ; DeFor, *‘ Rob- 
inson Crusoe,” “‘THE ARABIAN NIGHTS”; BOSWELL, 
** Johnson”; BURKE, “ Select Works.” 

ESSAYISTS :— 

ADDISON; Hume; MONTAIGNE; Macaulay; Em- 
erson; MOLIERE; SHERIDAN; CARLYLE, “ Past and 
Present” and “French Revolution”; Goethe 
“Faust” and “ Wilhelm Meister”; Marivaux, “La 
Vie de Marianne.” 

MODERN FICTION. 
Selections (!) from— 

Thackeray ; DickENS; George Eliot; Kingsley ; 

Scott; Bulwer Lytton. 


Mr, Ruskin says in a note that he put his “pen 

lightly through the needless, and blottesquely 

through the rubbish and poison of Sir Jobn’s 

list.” The fac simile shows that he considered 

the following “‘ rubbish and poison”: Gibbon, 
Voltaire, Hume and Grote; all of the philoso- 
phers except Bacon, whose “New Atlantis” he 
prefers ‘chiefly’ ; Cook and Darwin (as trav- 
eler); Southey, Hume, Macaulay, Emerson, 
Goethe, Marivaux, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Kingsley, and Bulwer Lytton. He would read 
“ali” of Platc, *‘everything” of Carlyle, and 
“every word” of Scott. He adds ‘‘one quite 
vital and essential book—Livy (the two first 
books),and three plays of Aristophanes ( ‘Clouds,’ 
‘Birds,’ and *Plutus’)’ [he rejects ‘The 
Knights.]’ Of travels,” he says, “‘I read 
myself all old ones I can get hold of; of 
modern, Humboldt is the central model. 
Forbes (‘ James Forbes in Alps’) is essential to 

the mcdern Swiss tourist—of sense.” 





...-Among the literary associations of a less 
public sort, which Brooklvn can well offer for 
duplication by social circles in other cities, may 
be mentioned the pleasant and useful organi- 
zation known as * Mrs. Field’s Literary Club,” 
conducted with the co-operation of a large circle 
of Brooklyn and New York ladies. Begun mod- 
estly, some two or three years ago, under the 
auspices of a few disposed to sacrifice stated af- 
ternoons to informal study of certain notable 
books of the day or some popular literary sub- 
ject, the club widened at once. It has steadily at- 
tracted to itself an interested and select member- 
ship (at present specially limited) and accom- 
plished an amount of real work and derived a 
pleasure from its several meetings which few 
classes of the same sort can rival. A pleasant in- 
cident each season is its yearly reception, to 
which a number of guests are invited, not 
forbidding on these occasions the entrance of 
gentlemen, and at which a lecture on a literary 
topic of general interest is delivered. This 
annual gathering occurred last week at the 
residence of Mrs. Fisher Howe, Willow street. 
About two hundred guests were present to listen 
to Professor Lounsbury’s talk on the celebrated 
‘Northumbrian Gospels,” the famous illumi- 
natd manuscript to which attaches 
so peculiar and fantastic a history. Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury drew a very interesting 
picture of the conditions under which these 
Gospels, dedicated to 8t. Cuthbert, were written, 
illuminated, bound, and, later, augmented with 
the interlinear translations that give the volume 
its philological value. The story of the wan- 
derings of the volume makes a vivid romance, 
that was practically and prosaically concluded 
about a century ago, when it found its present, 
if not its last, resting-place in the British Muse- 
um. On the conclusion of Professor Lounsbury’s 
address Rev. C. Cuthbert Hall supplemented it 
by some especially appropriate observations. Dr. 
Richard 8. Storrs and other gentlemen from 
Brooklyn and this city were present. Besides 
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the social and literary features of the cecasion, 
music and refreshments were provided to add to 
the enjoyments of a notably pleasant evening. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Owing to the bewtidering variety recentiy intro- 
duced mto the size ana form af printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4t0, svO, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall herea/ter- 
forthe present, at least, sive the measures Of DoOks In 
thie lst in tnenes ana quarters. Ihe nwmber first 
gwen isthe lenoth 








A History of Modern Europe. By Richard 
Lod MLA, Dees pp. xxix, 772. New 
ee SD OF Be isckocctncccacceccenssencons 1 50 


Upland and Meadow. By Charles C. Abbott, 
M.D., author of “ Primitive Industry,’ r =. 
74x4%, pp. ix, 397. The same............ 1 50 
A Plea for the Constitution of the v. tof 
America. By George comme a bras Pp. 


%. The same............. 02 
Twixt Love aod Duty. A Novel. BY ‘Tighe 
Hopkins, 63{x4}¥, pp. on The sa 0 25 


A Girton Girl. A Nov By Mrs, “AD nie 
Edwards. (Franklin "Tease Library.) 11x8, 
Ss inc dak kctvdbedcwdenbcctddsss cased 20 
nnenin [stand By Hudor Genone. A x43, 
. vi, 347. New York and London e 4 
WA. 5 nm 
Mechanics and Faitb. A Study of Spiritual 
prem as Betaee, 6 iy— Talbot Porter. 
73x54, pp. ix, 295, 
Reflections and ‘any “Maxims. By Batch- 
elder Greene. 244x3%, pp. 384. The same.. 0 75 
The Art of Beautifying Bubyrtes Home 
Grounds of Small Exten By Frank J. 
Scott. Illustrated. 9x6, — “618.” New York: 
SE SER cea ncteredddressivsiaiancede: eae 
The Gages, 3 Time inthe First Age. Divinely 
handled by Thomas wezten., of Lincolnes 
Inne, Seal. 7x4, pp. New York: The 
GR wv nreccscimacsesasttstnevccseaeses anacchernce 0 50 
The Wilderness Road; a Descri sion of the 
Routes of Travel by which Pioneers 


Markoff The unis Violinist. By H nry 
Gréville. author of “Savéli’s Expiation, P 
etc. Translated from the French by Miss 
Helen Stanley. 74x4%. pp. 468. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Bros........-+.....++0« 1 50 
Carmina Sanctorum. A Selection of Hymns 
and Songs of Praise with Tunes, Edited by 
Roswell Dwight Hitchcock, Zachary 
Lewis Ward Mudge. 8x6%, 
York and yee A. 8. Barnes & ~ 1 25 


The House at Creguei : or, Her Ow By 
Mary B. Sleigh ris P PP. 362. "ee Vork. 
Thomas Y. Crowell r 125 


Bvetutien 4 and petigice. By tad Ward Beech. 
art 


Son 292. New York: 
Fords, Howard Hulbe 


The New Covenant. econ Il. ata, The 
Epistles, Revelation. By J. W. 
7%x45, pp. xv, 414. Boston: Universalist Pub- 
lishing TROTOR. ac roccccccccctcccsceessesccescscces 1 00 
Where Are We and Whither Tending? Three 
Lectures on = Reality and Worth of 
Human Pro the Rev. M. Harvey. 
author of * Eeteuniiens ~the Oldest Brit- 
ish ing ag 8%x55o, pp. 134, Boston: 
BE STEED. o ndhlnninnssd0ck> sessbensdvesese 0 7% 
Authorship of the Four Gospels. External 
vidences. By William Marvin, author of 
Treatise on the Law of Wreck and Sal- 
vare, fi 734x5, pp. 142. New York: Thomas 


A Quaker ‘Love Story, and Other Poems. By 
Mari rie W . Jones. Second edition, IxB% PP. 
hicago: M. W. Jones ° 

A Pies for Pure Homes ana Sincere “Relations 
ween Men and Women. 73x54, pp. U0. Chi- 

pe Fergus Printing Co 
Childe Uarold’s Pilgrimage. 
-_pDp. 192. New Yor 


By Lord Byron. 
k: Cassell 
Limited 


& Co., 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Dh, REYRY Mi, SIGLD'S WORKS. 


“One charm of Dr. Field’s books of travel lies 
in their reality. Healways writes heartily and 
in good faith, . with the knowledge of a 
gentleman, us well as with the information ofa 
traveler.”’-—Andover Review. 

THE GREEK ISLANDS, AND TURKEY 
After the War. With illustrations and maps. 





Tee ee eee ee eee ae, $1 50 
FROM THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY TO 
the Golden Horn. Crown 8v0.............. $2 00 
FROM EGYPT TO JAPAN. Crown 8vo.$2 00 
ON THE DESERT. Crown 8vo............ $2 00 
AMONG THE HOLY HILLS. With a map. 
| cilia Dainawenmmienareaill $1 50 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid on re- 
ceipt of price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


743—745 Broadway, N. Y. 








ly bound in fine cloth. 


This work, a volume of rare beauty and of the highest excellence, was 
originally published by the Appietons at the price of $8.00. It 





Price reduced from $8.00 to $3.00 


- Homes 


MACMILLAN & C0’. 


NOW PUBLISHING. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF 
JOHN MORLEY. 


In eight volumes. Price $1.50 cach. Uniform 
with the ‘‘ Eversley” Kingsley. The volumes 
will appear in the following order. 
VOLTAIRE. One volume, Ready. 
ROUSSEAU. Two volumes. February. 
DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLO- 

PEDISTS. Two volumes. March. 
COMPROMISE. Revised and enlarged. 

One volume. April. 
MISCELLANIES. Two volumes. May. 





BY THE AUTHCR OF 
‘** Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” 
etc., etc. 


A TANGLED TALE. 


BY 
LEWIS CARROLL. 
With Illustrations by Arthur B. Frcest. 
16mo, $1.50. 





A new book by Alfred Russel Wallace, author of 
“ Maylay Archipelago,” “Natural Selection,” etc., etc. 


BAD TIMES. 


AN ESSAY 
BY 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, LL.D. 


12mo. 75 cents. 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL 


The Journal Intime of Henri Frédéric Amiel ; 
translated with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward. Crown 8vo, 
$2.50. 


In this volume Mrs. Ward has executed admirably 
avery difficult task. If there were no other reason to 
wish ita wide circulation, its technical merit as a 
model of translation would, in this age of schooling, be 
reason sufficient. . . . It isjonly fair to add, that, 
in our judgment, Mrs. Ward’s English is worth hay- 
ing for itself, and that Amiel, by her means,’ has 
increased the literary wealth of two languages. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York 


112 FOURTH AVENUE. 





G LOBES—sina'tor list Hs. Nine 800. Troy NY 





Miss Frances E, Willard says: 


“THE WIT OF WOMEN” 


, BY KATE SANBORN, is full of stored up electricity. 


* Women are the cutest, qittiest and most 
pee... Jocose creatures the — has ever 3 
developea!——"* The book is cha 


and picturesquely pretty in ever: ny ot ead ot - 
ton Free Press, othe book is really funny.”— ting: 
rest’s Monthly, Beautifully ‘bound, price $1.54. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10—12 Dey St., N. Y. 





1. After-Dinner Stories. From Bauzac. Done 
into English by Myndart Verelst. With an introduc- 
tion by EpGar Sattus, author of * The Philosoph 
of Disenchantment.” limo, cloth, $1.25. George 
Coombes, Bookseller and’Publisber, 5 EF. 17th St., N.Y. 








R. CARTER & BRO., BOOKS, NEW bees sll 








D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


A Conventional Bohe- 
mian. 


A NOVEL, By EpmunD PEenDLeTon. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.25. 
abimeamos a society novel, “A Conventional Bohemi- 
t times the ne its of f pocties.. ana re- 
veals a romarkable knowl 
copflicts of the human heart. ere atyle is —, 


ong those who delight in intellect- 
ual ieabtlety and artistic . erm 


Discussions on Climate 
and Cosmology. 


By James Croxu, LL.D., F.R.8., author of 
“Climate and Time,” etc. With Chart. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $2.00. 


ConTENTS: Misapprehensions regarii 
cal Theory of Soanige Changes of Cli Clima’ 


Physi Secul 
hanges of Climate. ° the Festal cal Cause of Mild 
olar Climates. —Interglacial ores and Distri 
tion of Flora and Fauna in Arctic Regiops.— 

ature of pace and its Bearing on Terrestrial 

ee e Origin and Age of the Sun's Heat, = 
e 


Class Interests: 


THEIR RELATIONS TO EACH OTHER 
AND TO GOVERNMENT. A Study of 
Wrongs and Remedies, to ascertain what 
the People Should do for Themselves. By 
the author of “Conflict in Natare and 
Life”; ‘Reforms: their Difficulties and 
eee 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

elit > poqsiems under discussicn in the volume I 
oy be the greatest and most urge’ 

that now demand attention. I have contribute a 


little toward their solution, and all I ask for it 
candid ‘ consideration.’ "—From Preface. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent oy the pub- 
lishers, by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price 


1, 3and 5 Bonp Street, New York. 





Book Agents Wanted, Am. Fub’s Co.. Hartfcrd.Con 
THE STANDARD. 


PIRITUAL: 
ON GS-FoR-THE 









This remarkab'y successful book. by the author of 
“Son for the Sanctuary,” “ Spiritual Songs,” 
“Laudes Domini,” ete,, can now be had bound in red 
waterproof boards at 80 cents in ~Aa eA The 
hymn edition costs only 15 cents. Send geen 
rice for ample. The Century Co., 33 Eas 
treet, New Yor! 


“Bo faras we can see,the “LaupEs Down” ex- 
hausts the  powsibilities of hymn-book making for this 
generation.”—The Interior, 


“WHITING’S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER, 
PUBLISHED THI8 DAY: 


NEW PROSE WORK BY SWINBURNE. 
VICTOR HUGO. 


By A. C. SWINBURNE. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
New Edition M:. Swinburne’s other works reduced 
from 81.75 to $1.25. 
A Midsummer Holiday. 
A Century of Roundells. 
A Study of Shakespeare. | 
Studies in Song. 








fristram ot Lyonesse. 
Later Poems and Ballads. 
Mary Stuart. 
| Songs of Springtime, 


WORTHINGTON & CO, 747 Broadway, N.Y. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School.Club & Parlor. Bestout. Cata- 
logue free. T. 8. DENIsoN, Chicago, IL 








THE ART OF BEAUTIFYING SUBURBAN 


In one large octavo volume of 618 pages, finely il: 
lustrated 


Home Grounds of Small Extent 


and rich 


By Franx J. Scorr 


very finely illustrated with over 200 plates and engravings. The present edition is even superior to the former, though 


so greatly reduced in price. 
and shrubs grown 
States. Whoever 
however modest 


The volume includes a very full and valuable description of the beautiful and hardy trees 


Price, $8.00, Reduced to $3.0 


in the United 
has a “home,” 
in size and cost, 


which he desires to make really “beautiful,” will find his investment in this charming volume a most profitable one. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER says: “There is no other book that can compare with it for the wants of 


common people.” GEORG 
owner of a moderate country place. 


suggest to him a hundred happy hints.” 


E WILLIAM CURTIS says: 


“Is the most valuable manual ever published for the 
He will probably ask no question which it does not intelligently answer. 


“THE GARDENER’S MONTHLY ” says: 


It will 
“Tt is one of those works 


on American Landscape Gardening, which has done honor to our country and for which lovers of American Gardening 


will ever feel grateful.” 
resident should have it and profit by it.’ 


“THE CHICAGO EVENING JOURNAL” says: “A superb work. Every suburban 
“THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN” says: 


author, from long experience in his profession, knows whereof he writes. 


“ An admirable work. The 


The numerous and accurate plans, together 


with his plain practical directions, render this work the best that has yet appeared in this country.” 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


132 pages, 4 cts. ; Condensed Catalogue, free. 


The best literature of the 


world at the lowest prices ever known. Books sent for EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENT on reasonable 
evidence of good faith, Address JOHN B, ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl St., New York. P.O. Box 1227, 


A LETTER. 
FYROM 
J. Stanley Brown, formerly Private 
Secretary to 


GEN. JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


WASHINGTON, a os JUNE 11TH, 1884. 
ie ies that of my 
the orders went 


revious to his e eld purchased his 
books through pe exclusively, that he not only found 
his pasipens 3 ret a ‘actory but 
vai en ways cordially recom- 
mended you r tol oh frien 

You are entirely a Piibecty to use this note in any 
way that may be to aol interest. 

Very Truly You J. STANLEY BROWN. 
Mx. F. E. GR. NT. ‘Bookselier, 
7 West 42d Street, ‘New York, N. Y. 


NOW READY. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


A SELECTION OF 
HYMNS AND SONGS OF PRAISE. 
With Tunes. 
Edited by neous D. poreamgoos. | ZacHaRy Eppy 
1s Warp MupDe: 
74 Hymne, A. > neh 23 cea Indexes full. 


450 pages, square 8vo, cloth, price, 91.35; for exam 
“ "to ation or introduction, 8 





ress: Handy Edition, Hymns on Pocket 
Eaitlo “fiymos only, B0e.; Chape soy Hymns 
and Tunes, 75c. 

t2"Clergymen or committees desiring to examine 

may gw copies free subject to return if . not 
adopted. Address, 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 

liland 113 William St., New York; 
34 and 36 Madison St., Chicage. 


| CUSHING'S MANUAL 


OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 
2 Thesiandar of anit pot es Undead Shee, 
aaiberaty e, body. Price T5c. For. sale t book- 
sellers. Sent by mail on receipt of price. Address 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 








The adver- 
tiser who wants to spend one dollar, finds in it the 
information he pares, while for him K — will ae 
vest one hundred 


abd, So any address for ws rey F pADPAY t9 GE 
ko ELL & CO., NEW 
BUREAD, 10 Spruce St. Posaen 4 © Square),N 


ELSON'S 


Sunday-Schooil Books and Cards + 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMIBATIONS. 
SEND FOR OATALOGUE. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street. New Yert. 


senceen saat PERIODICALS. 











ee WRAL.” One Year.......+++- $4 00 

8 AEA es £4 
fy Pane i, TA LOGE ite ou ba’ ‘bi matt 

on ered ora 

HARPER & BROTHERS, FRAGKLIN SQUARE, A. Y. 





MUSIC. 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 


Sure to Give Satisfaction. 


DIAMOND COLLECTION.—DANES. 

64 pp. Paper, $3.60 per doz.; 35c. each by Mail. 
FESTIVAL ANTHEMS.—DAnks. 

#4 pp, Paper, $3.60 per doz ; 35c. each by Mail. 
PALMER’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS. 

Boards, $9.00 per doz. ; $1.00 each by Mail. 
TEMPLE ANTHEMS.—Lowry & DOANE. 

Boards, $12.00 per doz. ; $1.25 each by Mail. 
CHORAL ANTHEMS,—Danks. 

Boards, $13.50 per doz.; $1.50 each by Mail. 
ENGLISH ANTHEMS,—Lasar. 

Cloth, $24.00 per doz.; $2.2% each by Mail. 

t#-A Full Catalogue sent on Request 








BLGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St.,N.Y. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
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Are aware of the fact that th 
Hy al eon Srectest wm 


of the choir mow Beriptne aa and hymn 
puthems, for opening, closing, and occasional use. 
This need the “* MvsicaL Vistron”” poses to sup- 


an ad month. It will have Incach each number§ 
nou 


Chole Anthems and Choir Pleces 


ast a choir until the next issue. 
thin there will be a number of fine i eS 
taries, while in the readin department will be 
found the usual assortmen 


of Ske 8s 
and articles of special interest to choir 
and chorus members 


Subscription, $1.50 a year, 
In Clubs of 5 or more, $1.00 each. 
A sample copy of January “Visitor’’ 
containing 3 Anthems and 2 Volun- 
taries, will be mailed to any address 
for ten cents. Address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO,, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
AGENTS. 
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Religions Jutelligence. 
TIDINGS OF REVIVAL MOVE- 
MENTs. 


MOODY AND SANKEY IN NASH- 
VILLE. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 





Tusk evangelists have held here a 
three-days’ meeting, beginning on the 2d, 
and closing on the 4th instant. They 
came at the joint invitation of most of 
the leading white churches (the colored 
not being asked to co-operate), and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, which 
also is white. The welcome was very 
hearty, and the results sought have been 
well attained. Preparatory union meet- 
ings were held the week before, presided 
over and addressed by leading pastors of 
the city. Earnest prayer was offered for 
the blessing of God on the evangelists. 
Tickets of admission were issued, to be 
distributed among the churches uniting, 
according to membership. Some criticism 
fell upon this method of management, and 
Mr. Moody explained the reason for it in 
his first meeting—that of reaching more 
people. Some think that it was intended, 
on the part of the managers here, also to 
meet the color question, as no tickets were 
given to pastors of colored churches for 
use among their people. 

A snow-storm of very unusual kind, in 
this latitude, fell on the first day of the 
niteting, almost preventing travel, the 
street cars being stopped; yet the attend- 
ance, day and night, was up to the capac- 
ity of the church in which the gatherings 
were held. 

On the platform were seated constantly 
the leading pastors of the white churches 
of the city, besides professors and presi- 
dents of the colleges and universities here, 
editors of religious papers, etc. Nashville 
is known as the ‘‘ Athens of the Soutlr.” 
Here is Vanderbilt University, the great 
central institution uf learning of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, and also 
the publishing bouse of that lard nani. 
nation. This city is also the center of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian body, its leading 
organ being published here. In Nashville 
is located the State Normal College, largely 
aided by the Peabody fund, and receiving 
students from all parts of the South, and 
in Nashville are three missionary colleges 
for colored people, Roger Williams Uni- 
versity, Central Tennessee College, and 
Fisk University. It is estimated that there 
are in these, including ladies’ seminaries, 
about 2,000 students in Nashville. Influ- 
ences radiate from this city over a large 
part of the land, making the work of the 
evangelists here of a far-reaching character. 

The aim of the services was rather to 
arouse Christians to a better life, incite 
them to action, and teach them how to 
work, than to seek directly the conversion 
of sinners. It is hoped that the quickened 
condition of the churches, as effected by the 
labors of the Rev. Sam Jones last summer, 
will be continued and increased through 
the coming and brief stay of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey. 

Nashville, although over a hundred years 
old, is in many respects a new city, dating 
from the close of the War of Secession. In 
and about it manufacturing establishments 
have brought a large recent population ; and 
to meet the wants of that class many 
churches of the various denominations haye 
been formed and church edifices erected, 
These are mostly for white people, as only 
they are yet empioyed in factories. 

There are in Nashville and its suburbs 
between 15,000 and 20,000 celored people. 
They have about twenty churches. All 
these were excluded from this shower of 
grace. Here the white Christians have no 
dealings ecclesiastical with the black ones. 
Between them a great gulf is fixed, a 
chasm so wide that as yet not even the 
Gospel of the all-loying Christ has been 
able to span it. While the white Chris- 
tians have been melting in meetings full of 
God’s love, the black people outside have 
been growing hard undec a sense of in. 
sult. You may show them a score of good, 
reasons why things are as they are, you 
may argue them into silence, but the feel- 
ing is there yet. At a meeting held among 
them the course pursued was called ** un. 
christian and unkind.” They aresought 





by politicians for their yotes in the meet- 
ings where all gather together. Are white 
Christians less anxious to gave their souls? 
One colored man asked, Is there to be a 
separate place for colored people in 
Heaven? Are the carpets of the First 
Presbyterian Church too fine for black 
sinners to tread on? Can men love God, 
whom they have not seen, and hate their 
black brethren, whom they have seen? 
Could God have anything to do with such 
a meeting? 

It is painfu) to pass thus from the inside 
to the outside of these meetings. Good 
men are in both places. One seeks, in 
turn, to show each class its error, and at 
lastto warn against hatred, which drives 
away the love of God from the heart. The 
white people say we cannot have mixed 
audiences, and the colored people say we 
cannot take special seats. Ia the meetings 
of Sam Jones, to some extent separate 
seats were accepted by thecolored people, 
and a special meeting was held for them. 
The more spirited class, however, will not 
go on such conditions. Even separate 
ifeetiugs, held because of color prejudice, 
are of doubtful success. Experience at 
Chattanooga, where colored people hold- 
ing tickets, I know not how acquired, were 
not admitted, and an offer of separate 
meetings was declined, may have pre- 
vented trying the plan here, as was at one 
time contemplated by the management. 
Here a few colored students, having tickets, 
were admitted into the general audience, 
and afew took seats in the gallery. 

The only point of contact religiously 
between colored and white as yet is the 
missionary school in which white people 
from the North teach. It is a pain to them 
to see good pass by a class of people so much 
needing it. These Northern evangelists de- 
plore the situation, visit the schools, and 
do what they think they can in the ciscum- 
stances, Messrs. Moody and Sankey held 
one service each in Fisk University and 
Roger Williams University, as they had 
done in Vanderbilt. Dr. Earle and Mr. 
Hammond did, the sare thing when they 
were here. The question remains as to 
whether it is right for them to hold meet- 
ings under restriction. 

Cannot friends be raised and arrange- 
ments made so that we can have a free 
Gospel as far at least as Northern evangel- 
ists are concerned? The Y. M.C. A., of 
the South, does nothing for the colored 
young man. He is excluded from its 
rooms, its conventions, and all its affairs. 
He looks on it with distrust, if not hatred. 
The old class of colored people care noth- 
ing for these things. Shall we teach the 
new, which is growing, to hate the white 
people and become, perchance, leaders ina 
future war of races? May God forbid. 





MOODY AND SANKEY IN MEMPHIS. 


A telegram from a Memphis correspond- 
ent, says: 

The meetings held by Moody and Sankey 
the past three days in Memphis, have been 
greatly blessed and most satisfactory, both 
to the evangelists and to all the pastors of the 
city. The attendance was very large, many 
of the meetings overflowing to an adjoin- 
ing church. The services were chiefly for 
Christians; but successful efforts were 
made to secure the attendance of others, 
with good results, and there are a number 
of conversions. A meeting was given Mon- 
day to the students of Lemoyne Institute, 
colored, where a precious work wagalready 
in progress; also.a general meeting given 
to colored people gn Sunday; and there 
was & great crowd, with an overflow. Mr. 
Moody is very hopeful for his Southern 
trip, He will carry the South. 


THE REVIVAL AT CONNERSVILLE. 





FULLER PARTICULABS OF THE REVIVAL AT 
CONNERSVILLE, FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. 





Tue Methodist Episcopal Church at this 
place had a membership of three hundred 
and seventy at the beginning of the year. 
And received as its pastor, at the last ses- 
sion of the Annual Conference, the Rev. J. 
H. Dodridge, under whose direction the 
revival was promoted, and has been so suc- 
cessfully carried forward. 

At the first Quarterly Meeting for the 
‘Conference year, held November 22d, a 





special effort was made to secure attend- 
ance of the entire membership. Asa result 
of this effort the quarterly love feast, held 
on the Wednesday evening following, was 
the largest in the history of the society. 
At the close the usual invitation to unite 
with the church was given, and five per- 
sons came forward promptly, three of them 
as seekers of religion. It was the convic- 
tion of all present that the meeting should 
be continued, and the Church was soon in 
a revival such as has never been known in 
the history of this city. It has permeated 
every grade of society. Those in every 
condition of life have felt its influence. For 
weeks it has been the one topic of conver- 
sation. The merchant may be seen selling 
his goods, witha Bible near at hand. The 
grocer. while waiting on his customers, is 
talking religion. On the street corners 
may be seen little groups discussing the last 
sermon, or speculating as to wko will be 
the next to yield to the power of the Gos- 
pel. Youcannot enter a shop, a business 
house, a manufacturing establishment, 
without hearing some one speak of the 
wenderful religious awakening. Even the 
saloons, billiard halls, and pool-rooms are 
no exception. In fact, the situation is dis- 
cussed therein with more gravity than in 
any other department of business, and none 
have felt its influence more keenly. The 
common expression with reference to these 
places is: ‘‘They are empty.” 

There is nothing new or novel in the man- 
ner in which these services are conducted. 
The methods used are those familiar to 
Methodists everywhere. Preaching, sing- 
ing, prayer, altar services, with intense 
earnestness, are doing the work. It might 
well be characterized simply as ‘ Chris- 
tianity in earnest.” From the first there 
has been an entire absence of anything like 
undue excitement. In fact, this feature 
has been a subject of comment. 

There are some things about this revival 
which area litthe unusual. Through the 
nine-weeks of continued service the inter- 
est has never flagged for a single evening, 
While the results of the meetings hava 
varied, the interest has been almost uni- 
form. And the per cent. of adults who 
have been among the number of converts, 
is unusually large, very many being at or 
past the meridian of life, while a few have 
almost reached their threescore and ten, 
while more than fifty per cent. are men, 
Up to date, February ist, there have 
been 426 conversions and 396 ac- 
cessions to the church. Last night 
there were ten accessions to the church and 
seven conversions. Other local churches 
have had a large ingathering, amounting 
in all to about 150 as an indirect result. 
The people are attending for a distance of 
ten miles. The influence is no longer local. 
At present writing there are no indications 
that the work will stop in the immediate 
future 

Another correspondent writes: 

The remarkable revival interest of this 
place continues, with little, if any, abate- 
ment. Services are held every evening, 
except Saturdays, und more or less are 
found ready toprofess the faith of Christ. 
The number of conversions at the Metho- 
dist Church up to this date, Feb. 5th, num- 
ber ahout four hundred and seventy-five, 
and upward of one hundred in the Pres- 
byterian Church. The German Church 
has added forty to its list of members, and 
about the same number hag beep added to 
the Disciple Church. The Protestant Epis- 
copal Church also gives indication of a re- 
vived interest. 

The cause of this most extraordinary 
work is not easily discovered. To a can- 
did observer there is nothing that scems at 
all equal to the results realized. The most 
that can be said is that, the Rev. Mr. 
Dodridge, lately appointed to this station, 
while a man of fair gifts and a large 
amount of energy, throws into his work 
the abandon and burning zeal of old-time 
Methodism. He thrills with wonderful 
effect, when from his earnest soul he cries, 
in a voice that rings out elear and distinct 
above the voice of the singers, ‘‘ Come!” 
** Come!” in his invitation to the spiritual 
feast. 

Several Roman Catholics have been 
added to the communion of the Presby- 


- terian Church, and also some notable skep- 


tics or infidels. 





SAM. JONES IN CINCINNATI. 


On January 11th the Rev. Sam. Jones 
began, in a very quiet way, a series of 
evangelistic services in the Trinity Metho- 
dist Church in Cincinnati. No prepara- 
tions had beeu made for his coming; he 
had been little advertised, and preached 
the first night to an audience of about five 
hundred. Before the close of the first 
week, the crowd came and filled church 
and lecture-room. Then the services were 
changed to Music Hall, which comfortably 
seats about 6,000. The first afternoon 
meeting was attended by about 3,000. In 
the evenirg 5,000 came. Thereafter the 
capacity of the immense building was 
taxed nightly, and men and women of all 
classes crowded to hear the quiet, yet earn- 
est and effective, evangelist. On Sunday 
afternoon an audience of 5,000 men 
gathered in the Hall, and on Sunday even- 
ing itis believed that 8,000 were packed 
into the Hall, and thousands turned away. 
At the close of the evening service 500, it 
is said, rose for prayer. Ministers of the 
various denominations sit on the plat- 
form. <A Presbyterian minister, writing 
of the preacher, says: ‘‘He is a very 
quiet, earnest man, and preaches almost 
entirely in a conversational tone, with an 
entire absence of anything like ranting. 
The flashes of wit and humor which some- 
times appear in his sermon seem to be 
natural and spontaneous, and the greater 
part of his discourses are characterized by 
decp solemnity and earnestness, and often 
by great beauty and pathos. Thus far he 
has laid the ax at the root of the tree, 
preaching (for the most part) the law with 
great power and directness. He is one of 
the most fearless men who ever addressed 
an audience in his scathing denunciations 
of prevailing sins.” Mr. Jones is assisted 
by ‘“‘Sam” Small, recently converted, who 
is described as a fine speaker and a culti- 
vated and earnest man, not unlike Mr. 
Jones in personal appearance. Says 
correspondent of the Nashville Advocate: 

**Smallis taller, Jones is smaller, and both are 

thin and lean enough for a leng chase. They 
dress alike, walk alike, talk alke, and look 
alike ; and yet, in many things, they are unlike. 
Their differences unite them, and their con- 
trasis assimilate them so that they could live 
and work together forever.” 
The two evangelists are called the *‘ two 
Sams,” and their services are eagerly 
sought everywhere. They go shortly to 
Chicago. 

A telegram from the Rev. Dr. I. W. 
Joyce, received as we go to press, says: 

The Sam Jones revival meetings here are 
phenomenal in good results, and are excit- 
ing the wonder of thecommunity. Jones 
and his co-worker, Sam Small, an ex- 
journalist of superb taleats and finished 
oratorical powers, have effected hundreds 
of conversions. 

The interest in the meetings is iutensi- 
fied daily. No hall in the city is large 
enough to hold their audiences. Mr. Jones 
intended to conclude his labors on Sunday, 
Feb. 7th, but the vast audience in Music 
Hall Thursday night, by a spontaneous up- 
rising, requested him to remain another 
week. This voiced the sentiment of the 
community, and he will respond to this 
flattering demonstration. The city is be- 
ing stirred from the levee to the hill tops. 
Five thousand men at the 3 P.M. services 
on Sunday last, all arose in mass, promising 
anew life. There were eight thousand in 
Music Hall again Sunday night, and more 
than five thousand turned away. Five 
hundred penitents stood up asking for 
prayers. 





REVIVAL IN EAST HAMPTON, N. Y. 


There has been a deeply interesting re- 
vival in a part of the East Hampton parish 
known as the Springs. The work began 
in the Presbyterian Church, under the 
labors of Mr. Sandford, and was continued 
by the pastor, the Rev. Wm. Stokes. 
Nearly the whole community, old and 
young, have been alike deeply stirred. 
For more than a year there has been a 
thoughtful and prayerful state of mind. 
The Week of Prayer was observed, and fol- 
lowing this came the blessing. The means 
used were the earnest and faithful preach- 
ing of the Gospel, pointing out the sin, 
need, and peril of the sinner, and holding 
up Christ as the only Saviour, followed by 
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personal visitation and conversation as 
opportunity offered. Christians engaged 
earnestly in this work. ‘The method of the 
meetings was a half-hour voluntary prayer, 
then the earnest presentation of divine 
truth; after which the impenitent were 
invited to signify their interest and desire 
to become Christians by rising for prayers. 
Prayer Wus a prominent feature, and after- 
ward the bearing of testimony for the 
Lord. The characteristics w2re the sense 
of guilt and need felt by the impenitent, 
impelling them to flee to Christ, the spirit 
of penitence and contrition, a readiness 
publicly to contess Christ, when found, in 
testimony and prayer, and the joy and 
satisfaction following from faith in our 
divine Redeemer. The results are the 
conversion of thirty-five or forty persons, 
the majority of them young men from 
eighteen to thirty-six years of age, though 
some are much older, the quickening and 
elevation of piety in the hearts of nearly all 
the former members of the church, in- 
creased zeal, fervor, and activity. It 
seems to be a work, in the strength of 
which God’s people, revived, reinforced, 
and encouraged, shall go forward many 
days. 


VARIOUS REVIVAL ITEMS. 


Our letters and exchanges show that interest- 
jog and fruitful revivals are in progress in all 
parts of the country. In Presbyterian churches 
reviyals are reported in Alexis, Ill., 79; Chetopa, 
Kan., 11; Council Grove, Kan., 32; Rosseville, 
Ind., 28; Rose Hill, Dak., 31; Eigh'h Churcb, 
Chicago, Iil., 21; Nevada, Mo., 35; Sixth 
Church, Albany, N. Y.. 40; Olivet Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 50; Union, W. Va., 30; as 
many more joining other churches. In Mt. 
Pleasant, W. Va., Evangelist C. M. Howard 
began meetings in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church in November. In the course of two 
weeks there were 175 conversions. At Hilisdale 
and Carmel he gained 175 more converts, and 
meetings are now being held in Union with 
good results. 

The Methodist churches in which revival 
meetings are being held are very numer- 
ous. We give some particulars. Colum- 
bus, O., 40; Manchester, .Ia., 250; Charles 
City, Ia , 100; West Grove, Pa., 80; Indianapo- 
lis, 246; Asbury Chapel, Cleveland, 200; Stock. 
ton, Cal., 80; Cory, Ind., 80; Talbert’s Chapel, 
O., 42; Spiceland, O., 140; Bethesda, Ind., 50; 
Burlington, O., 24; Harrisburg, Ind., 40; Iron- 
ton,.O., 31; Shreve, O., 43; York Center, O., 
40; Germantown, O., 40; Trinity Church, Day- 
ton, O., 150; Clarksburg, Ind., 134; Cana, Ind., 
49; Mt. Healthy, Ind., 39 ; South Bethany, Ind., 
50; New Dayton, Ind., 38 ; Perrysville, Ind., 20; 
Newton, Ky., 100; Monroe City, Ind., 108 ; Sec- 
ond-street Church, Zanesville, O., 83; Asbland, 
O., 43; Guthrie Center, Ia., 25; Chanute, Kan., 
25; St. Mary’s, Mo,, 50; Meadville, Mo., 50; 
Springtield, Ill, as result of labors of 
Evangelist Harrison, 300 conversions; Don- 
nellson, Ill, 25; Shelbyville, Mo., 26; 
Indianapolis, Neb., 30; Sherman City, Kan., as 
result union meetings, 45; Cassville, Mo., 47; 
Pittsburg, Kan., 43; Wellington, Kan., G. W. 
Wilson, evangelist, 203; Mound City, Mo., 75; 
Sutton, Neb., 72; Pocahontas, Ill., 23; Louisi- 
ana, Mo., bas had ite ‘greatest revival,” 140 
conversions, Mrs. W. H. Villars, evangelist ; 


Fisherburg, Ind., 262; West Jersey, Ill., 120; 
age fa., 60: Wild Rose, Wis., 60; Lodi, 


& the Baptist Church in Middlebury, Vt., 
over 200 persons have professed conversion. A 
wonderful revival has mn in progress in 
Cameron, W. Va., under the laburs of Miss Jen- 
nie Sherman, There have been 200 conversions, 
and the population of 1,000 are being wonderfully 
stirred. A large saloon has been closed up, and 
the stock of liquors poured into the gutter. The 
meeting have been held in the Presbyterian and’ 
Methodist churches, in turn. Miss Sherman was 
assisted by the ministers of the town. On the 
second evening no fewer than twenty-five made 
profession of faith, some of whom had notbeen 
at church in years. On the second evening 
there were seventy-five conversions, and it was 
in that meeting that the proposal was made to 
raise a fund and buy out all the saloons and 
close them up. A saloon-keeper offered his 
stock at $50 and the offer was accepted, and the 
stock ‘‘spilled.” The fund for the purchase of 
the remaining saloons is rapidly growing. At 
last accounts the number of cenversions reached 
two hundred. 

Asthe result of Mr. Moody’s visit to Chicago, 
a building is to be fitted for the training of 
evangelists, The sum asked for is $250,000, of 
which Mr. McCormick offers $100,000. 

A ot the Presbytery of Cincinnati, 
of which the Rev. George P. Hays is chair- 
— has issued an invitation to the ministers 

and members of the Presbyterian Church in 
Southern Ohio, Southern diana, and Ken- 
tucky, to conference and prayer for the out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost and the conversion 
of sinners. The invitation speaks of the present 
indications of the growing desire of Christians 
for a time of refreshing the deepening con- 
viction of all classes of people that we are on the 
eve of an extraordinary arch, Cin _movement, 
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Rews of t the Week, 


WASHINGTON. 


SENATOR Buiark, from the ‘Committee on 
Education and Labor, reported favorably, on 
Feb. 5th, Senator Frye’s bill to provide for the 
appointment by the President of a commission 
of five persons to investigate the alcoholic 
liquor traffic. It provides that the members of 
the commision shall be selected solely with ref- 
erence to personal fitness and capacity. Itstipu- 
lates that all of them shall not be advocates of 
prohibitory legislation or of total abstinence, 
and that they shall serve without salary. It ap- 
propriates $10,000 for the expenses of the inves- 
tigation. 


... The House Committee on Agriculture on 
Feb. 3d heard Colonel Beverly, of Virginia, 
President of the Farmers’ Congress, in advoca- 
cy of the extension of the Signal Service system 
to the country districts. He proposed to make 
every telegraph office a signal station for the 
display of weather predictions to be indicated 
by lanterns at night and flags in the daytime. 
He estimated the cost of the plant at $25,000, 
and thought the annual expenditure after its 
establishment would be about $250,000, 


.-Tho Dakota Bill passed the Senate 
on Feb. 5th, as reported from the commit- 
tee: yeas, 32, nays, 22. The only Democrat 
voting in the affirmative was Mr. Voorhees. 
The negative votes were all Democratic. The 
bill divides the Territory of Dakota on the line 
of the forty-sixth parallel of latitude; provides 
for the admission of the southern portion as a 
state under the title of Dakota, and the organi- 
zation of the northern portion into a separate 
Territory under the name of Lincoln. 


.»»The work of preparing the bill of com- 
plaint in the suit which the Government is 
about to bring to test the validity of the Bell 
telephone patent is already well advanced. 
When this is done the Solicitor-Genera! will an- 
nounce the attorneys selected to aid as special 
counsel in the prosecution of the suit, at least 
one of whom will be especially skilled in patent 
law. It is probable that the place chosen in 
which to try the suit will be announced at the 
same time. 


....The Treasury Department has redeemed 
$7,120,000 of the $10,000,000 3 per cent. bonds 
embraced in the one hundred and thirty-second 
call, which matured Feb. Ist. 


.-The House Committee on Appropriations 
on Feb, 3d heard the Commissioner of Pensions 
in regard to the estimated cost of pensions for 
the next fiscal year. He said $75,800,000 would 
be required. 


DOMESTIC. 


....On Feb. 7th, as if by a program previous- 
ly*laid down, the Chinese were driven out of 
Seattle, Washington Territory. The °Chinese 
were marched tothe steamer ‘‘ Queen of the 
Pacific,” lying at her wharf, and the rioters paid 
a steerage passage to San Francisco for each one 
putaboard. The steamer plies regularly be- 
tween San Francisco and Puget Sound. At 2 
P.M. about one hundred Chinamen had been 
puteon board. Oa an attempt being made by 
the rioters to force other Chinese on board with- 
out paying fare, which 1s $10 in each case, the 
captain stationed men with hose, prepared to 
throw five streams of boiling water into the 
mob if the attempt was renewed. The 
Mayor of Seattle and other prominent 
citizens telegraphed to Vancouver’ Bar- 
racks, asking General Gibbon, command- 
ing the Department of Columbia for troops. 
General Gibbon awaited orders from Washing- 
ton. The shortest time in which troops can 
be transported to the scene of the riot is seven 
hours. Governor Squire issued a proclamation 
ordering the militia to immediately place them- 
selves under arms. This proclamation was read 
to the crowd, and was received with a howl of 
defiance. The steamer was enjoined from sail- 
ing. Notthe slightest warning of this move- 
ment had been given, and the authorities were 
unprepared for it. The police force generally 
sided with the crowd, and made no effort to stop 
the work of removal. 


..-Army Paymaster Major Robinson received 
a dispatch from Fort Layard, N. M., on Feb. 
2d, stating that a courier had just arrived there 
bringing news of the unconditional surrender 
of the Apache Chief Geronimo to Lieutenant 
Maus, who succeeded the late Captain Craw- 
ford. Senor Romero, the Mexican Minister at 
Washington, has received from the Governor of 
the State of Chibuahua, Mexico, an official re- 
port of the unfortunate encounter which the 
Mexican torces had with the United States 
troops, commanded by Captain Crawford, at the 
mountains of Bavis, Chihuahua, on the llth 
ult. It is stated in the report that the Mexican 
forces, commanded by Major Mau- 
ricio Corredor, arrived on that day at 
a place called Tiopar, in the Sierra of 
Bavis, where they kuew that the Apache Indians 
who had revolted under the leadership of 
Geronimo, were. The Mexicans fired on the 





United States troops in the belief that they 
were hostile. As soon as the Mexican forces 
found out that they were firing on the United 
States soldiers they stopped firing,and expressed 
to the latter their regret at the losses occasioned 
to both commands. The report gives, as an 
excuse for the above mistake, the difficulty of 
distinguishing the renegade Indians from the 
scouts. Four of the Mexicans were killed and 
four wounded, 


.- The Ohio Senatorial squabble was amica 
bly arranged on February 4th. A sub-committee 
on Privileges and Elections of three Democrats 
and three Republicans will try the Hamilton 
County cases. Objections to evidence shall be 
made at the time it is offered, and when made 
shall be noted, and when the sub-committee on 
Privileges and Elections comes to make its re- 
port, and finds it cannot decide the objectiuns, 
they shall be reserved by the sub-committee and 
submitted for decision to the Hon. A.G, Thurman 
and the Hon. R. A. Harrison, whose decisions 
shall be final, both with the sub-committee and 
the Senate. 


.- Tbe employés of the Sixth Avenue, the 
Broadway and Seventh Avenue, and the Fourth 
Avenue surface railroad of this city, struck on 
Feb. 5th. Over 1,600 men quit work, including 
800 drivers, conductors, and stablemen employed 
by the Broadway and Seventh Avenue Company, 
480 by the Fourth Avenue line, and 500 on the 
Sixth Avenue road. The companies quickly ac- 
ceded to the demand of the strikers. The prin- 
cipal demand was for twelve hours to constitute 
a day’s labor. 


..The remains of the late President James 
A. Garfield, on Feb. 6th were transferred to a 
handsome bronze sarcophagus, and returned to 
their resting-plece in the family vault in Lake 
View Cemetery, Cleveland. 





FOREIGN. 
.-The new Cabinet is officially anounced as 
follows: 


Mr. Gladstone, Prime Minister and First Lord of 
the Treasury ; Sir Farrer Herschel, Lord High Chan- 
cellor; Earl Spencer, Lord President of the Coun™ 
cil; Mr. H. C. H. Childers, Home Secretary; Earl 
Rosebery, Secretary for Foreign Affairs; Earl 
Granville, Secretary for the Colonies; Earl Kimber- 
ley, Secretary for India; Mr. H. Campbell-Banner- 
man, Secretary for War; Sir William Vernon-Har- 
court, €h llor of the Excheg ; the Marquis 
of Ripon, First Lord of the Admiralty; Mr. J. 
Chamberlain, President of the Local Government 
Board; Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, Secretary for Scotland; 
Mr. A. J. Mundella, President of the Board of 
Trade: Mr. John Morley, Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. 





The Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Lieutenant of Ab- 
erdeensbire, Scotland, has been‘appointed Vice- 
roy of Irelanj. Baron Wolverton, ex-Paymaster- 
Genera], has been appointed Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. Mr. Jesse Collings, Liberal Member of 
Parliament for Ipswich, whose ‘‘ three acres and 
a cow” amendment to the address in reply. 
to the Queen’s speech caused the overthrow of 
the Conservatives, has been appointed by Mr, 
Gladstone, Secretary of the Local Government 
Board. Mr.J . Rigby, Liberal member for Wis- 
bech, Cambridgeshire, has been appointed Sv- 
licitor-General. 


.-The Emperor of China has formally in- 
vited the Pope to open direct relations between 
the Holy See and the Chinese Empire by the 
establishment of a Papal embassy at Pekin. It 
is believed that this step is taken with the view 
of lessening the great influence now enjoyed by 
France in her capacity as the Catholic protec- 
torate in the extreme Orient. 


-»»-A mass meeting of 10,000 mechanics in 
Trafalgar Square, London,on Feb. 8th, resulted 
inariot. The police drove some communistic 
speakers off the platform, and in return the mob 
showered them with dirt, flour and garbage. 
The crowd then spread through adjacent streets 
sacking saloons and smashing windows. 
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HOW THE TALENTS WERE 
DOUBLED. 





He was a ‘‘good and faithful servant”; 
he doubled the talents given him; he was 
rewarced accordingly; that is about all the 
story tells the ordinary reader. But there 
is a little intimation ow he managed to 
double them. He ‘‘ went and traded with 
the same.” He turned them over, and 
made them a source of profit. 

Just how he traded is not told in the par- 
able; but if it was in the line of the best 
trading nowadays, it was by quick sales 
and small profits. If he had gone into the 
market-place with his ten’ talents, and 
waited for a chance to make his hundred 
per cent. all at once, he would probably 
have waited till his lord came back and 
asked for an accounting; and he would 
have had no more to show for his steward- 
ship than the unfaithful servant who hid 
his lord’s money. At the end of the first 
week he had made very little profit, but he 
was glad to get that little; and he was able 
to make a little more the next week; and 
more still the next, until, when his lord 
came home, the accumulated profit had 
doubled the original capital. Half a per 
cent. profit is very little, but half a per 
cent. a week is thirty-five per cent. a year; 
and the lord of that servant might have 
come back in scarce more than two years 
and found his capital doubled, and all done 
in insignificant little profits. 

Is not this very much the way it is in 
Christian service? Men often think they 
will not do anything for Christ until they 
can do something noticeable and hand- 
gome. They want their talents to bring in 








a big profit on each transaction. But those 
big opportunities happen very seldom, 
Every week and every day there are little 
opportunities; chances fora word, a smile, 
a cup of cold water. Each of these is 
an investment for the Master, not ata large 
profit, but at a satisfactory one; and when 
the Lord cometh the grand total of profit 
we can hand in to him as our account will 
be made up of these little half per cent. 
transactions, which count up on the end 
more than the large ones. It is on these 
that we get compound interest. It is these 
that show the good Christian financier, who 
took his talents and traded every day with 
the same, accepting every opportunity to 
make a little, and thus gained the ‘ Well 
done.” It is the man who does common 
duties every day to the best of his powers, 
neglecting no smallest occasions, that 
gives the world the example of a living 
Christian character, and secures a larger 
harvest of blessing than many an ambitious 
and noisy professor of religion. 


THE AFTER-MEETING. 


We suppose the first after-meeting on 
record was that one which Peter and tbe 
other disciples held after his great sermon 
on the day of Pentecost. It was an extem- 
pore meeting, not thought of or provided 
for beforehand, but it came about of itself, 
growing out of the exigencies of the case. 
The people to whom he preached were 
pricked in their hearts with conviction, and 
came of their own accord, being moved 
thereto by the deep realization that they were 
sinners and must ip some way get right 
with God. In a word the first after-meeting 
on record was an inquiry meeting, ur a 
meeting for further instruction after the 
sermon was over. 

In answer to the first inquiry, ‘‘ What 
is the after-meeting?” we reply, It is a 
supplemental meeting for supplemental 
instruction. We are all more or less 
familiar with tbe modern inquiry meetings. 
They are conducted on various plans. 
The ‘‘ old-fashioned” ministers used to ap- 
point them at their studies or at their 
homes on s)me day or evening in the week 
after the Sabbath sermon. They were in- 
tended to give an opportunity for the 
‘‘anxious” to open their minds and receive 
from the pastor further direction in spir- 
itual things. These old-fashioned in- 
quiry meetings were attended only by 
those whose conviciions were deep; who 





had reached a mental or _ spiritual 
estate which they could endure no 
longer. Later on Dr. Finney introduced a 


series of inquiry meetings immediately fol- 
lowing his sermon; sometimes held in the 
same room where he preached, and some. 
times in another room—the lecture room of 
the church, when there was such a con- 
venience. In London he held his inquiry 
meetings in another church several blocks 
off. Mr. Moody always prefers to have his 
inquiry room distant from the audience 
room in which he preaches, his theory 
being that it will bring about a decision in 
the mind of the inquirer to deliberately 
leave one room and go to another for the 
avowed purpose of being conversed with 
upon one’s personal relations to Christ. 
Dr. Pentecost’s habit is to hold the after- 
meeting immediately at the close of his 
addresses, inviting all to stay who are dis- 
posed to do so, leaving all others perfectly 
free to depart. We suppose that the choice 
between these methods is not great. 

But to go back: ‘*Why have the after- 
meeting at all?” The answer to this is 
twofold. First, supposing the sermon 
to have been one calculated to arouse 
the conscience and lay responsibility 
upon the hearer to repent of his sins, 
and believe on and confess the Lord 
Jesus Christ, what opportunity has he to 
declare his decision, if the congregation is 
immediately dismissed, and the pastor takes 
his way to his home or to his study wifhout 
another word? It may be replied: If the 
sinner’s convictions are sufficiently deep, he 
will seék out the pastor or some one of the 
official members of the church, and make 
his purpose known; of, at least, he will 
appear at monthly or quarterly or semi- 
annual meeting of the church committee. 
Well, even supposing that the sinner to 
whom the Gospel is thus preached is ready 
to do that, after having gone through alone 
with all the difficulties which beset the in- 





quiring mind, it is putting him at an im- 
mense disadvantage, and making it hard 
for him to ‘* get into church.” It puts the 
minister and the church in the attitude of 
inaccessibility, which is the very opposite of 
the spirit of Christ and the Gospel. On 
the other hand there are many minds and 
hearts that are just sufficiently awakened 
to start inquiry or to desire to hear more; 
but not sufficiently awakened to seek vigor- 
ously after more instruction; certainly not 
if they have to go and hunt up a minister 
with whom they are either not acquainted 
at all or but partially and formally so. In 
such cases awakenings die away again into 
indifference. Whereas ifat the close of 
every sermon preached directly.to the un- 
converted, and with a view of producing 
conviction or bringing about conversion, a 
supplemental meeting were called, to fol- 
low at once, and an invitation extended 
to all who are interested in the mat- 
ter of their personal salvation to re- 
main, a goodly number of interested and 
partially awakened people would stay to 
hear more. This is the real purpose of the 
after-meeting. Not to have such a meet- 
ing, it seems to us, whenever the Gospel is 
directly preached, is to advertise the good 
things of the kingdom, and urge men to 
take them without money and without 
price, and then run away lest the offer 
might be accepted. It is quite true that 
the sinner can deal alone with Christ after 
hearing the Gospel; but the theory of 
preaching is based upon the double idea of 
makiog disciples and delivering a message 
as an ambassador. In the one case making 
disciples usually invclves personal conver- 
sation and instruction; in the other an am- 
bassador is supposed to deliver his message 
and then await the reply of the person to 
whom he is sent. At any rate, experience 
clearly teaches that most persons are 
brought into saved relations with God by 
meaus both of the public proclamation of 
the Gospel and individual guidance and 
instruction. 

If we are asked how we would conduct 
such an af ter-meettng, our reply wou'd be 
after this fashion: As soon as the sermon 
or address is over, announce that there 
will be an after-meeting of fifteen or twenty 
minutes; or, announce the meeting with- 
out reference to the time it will occupy, 


and invite all interested persons to 
remain. We would then leave, the 
pulpit or platform and come down 


close to the people: and, while a hymn ig 
being sung, we would invite the people re- 
maining to draw closely about the front 
part of the room. Then, after prayer for 
blessing, we would, in an easy and conver- 
sational manner, put the plan of salvation 
in language as simple and plain as we could 
find, explaining and illustrating any par 

ticular point about which difficulties usu- 
ally gather. Such, for instance, as these: 
We would explain what repentance is; 
what faith; what it is to ‘‘ come to Christ”; 
what is meant by ‘ hearing the Word”; 
or ‘* confessing Christ”; or ‘‘ trusting,” etc. 
The unconverted mind is very dense as to 
spiritual truth. We must not take it for 
granted that people know all about these 
things; nor must we hesitate to go over 
and over again the simplest things of the 
Gospel. That which isso plain to us and to 
other Christians, is often and usually im- 
penetrable mystery to the darkened or 
half-iliuminated minds of the inquirers. 
We would always close the after-meeting by 
giving any persons an opportunity openly 
to declare their faith and: acceptance of 
Christ. ‘‘ Confession is the way to conver- 
sion.” 

The matter and manner of address and the 
details of an after-meeting will easily take 
care of themselves when once the pastor 
takes this matter in hand, with an eye and 
purpose singly bent on winning souls. We 
sincerely believe if the after-meeting should 
be introduced at the close of every Sunday- 
evening service, that service being one in 
which the evangelical truths of revelation 
were set forth, there would be a steady 
stream of conversionsin our churches. The 
minister would become supple and skilled 
in soul-winning; the great evangelical doc- 
trines of the Gospel would get a new and 
vivid setting; the mysteries of the faith 
would become plain, and much false doc- 
trine and al] speculative theology would 
disappear from the pulpit, 





THE TELEPHONE SUIT. 





We judge it to be the purpose of 
the Government to prosecute the suit 
which Secretary Lamar has directed 
to be brought, in the name of tbe 
United States, against the American Bell 
Telephone Company. The legal object 
of the suit is to test the question whether, 
as charged especially by the Pan Electric 
Company, the Bell patents were procured 
by fraud, and, therefore, ought to be an- 
nulled altogether. Secretary Lamar, to 
whom the matter was referred, having ex- 
amined this question, is evidently of the 
opinion that there is enough in the evi- 
dence against the Bell patents to justify 
such a suit. This opinion, however, differs 
from that of Judge Wallace, of the United 
States Circuit Court for the Second Cir- 
cuit, who, within the past year, had the 
same question before him, in the case of 
The American Beli Telephone Co., v. The 
People’s Telephone Co., 22 Fed. Rep. 309, 
and who decided the Bell patents to be 
valid. The same question, in private 
suits, has several times been before the 
Federal courts, and, as we believe, uni- 
formly with the result reached by Judge 
Wallace. Such a fact is certainly a strong 
presumption in favor of the validity of 
these patents. 

It does not, however, weliedally follow 
tbat the Government should treat this pre. 
sumption as conclusive. It granted the 
patents, and thereby granted a monopoly 
in favor of the patentee, and may, at any 
time, bring a suit to have the grant an- 
nulled, and should do so upon the show- 
ing of sufficient reasons. It was held by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Mowry v. Whitney, 14 Wall., 484, that the 
Government, granting a patent, is ‘the 
ap propriate party to assert the remedy” in 
cases where apy fraud ‘‘has been prac- 
ticed on the Government.” There i« noth- 
ing unusual and nothing improper in such 
a proceeding; and hence the mere fact 
that the,Government has decided to bring 
a suit against the American Bell Telephone 
Company furnishes no occasion for any 
public excitement or newspaper clamor. 
The presumptions, as the matter now 
stands, are in favor of the company; yet 
this does not exclude a suit by the United 
States to settle the whole question, espe- 
cially when there is no other way in which 
it can be finally settled. 

There are, however, circumstances con- 
nected with the suit to which the public at- 
tention has been strongly called, and which 
constitute the only embarrassment that we 
see in the case. This intervention of the 
Government seems to have been brought 
about by the Pan Electric Company, which 
is a rival company,of whose stock Attorney- 
General Garland holds about half a million 
of dollars, now comparatively worthless, 
but which stock would become valuable in 
the event that the Bell patents were de- 
clared invalid. Other public men, at the 
solicitation, and largely by the gift, of the 
company, have thus become interested in 
its stocks. Attorney-General Garland, as 
shown by his letter of the 8th of last Oc- 
tober, addressed to the President, being so- 
licited by the Pan Electric Company to bring 
a suit against the American Bell Telephone 
Company, and being a large stockholder in 
the former company, and alsoits attorney, 
felt that he wasin no position to bring such 
a suit, and hence declined to doso. He 
also says in this letter that, when he was ab- 
sent from Washington, the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral granted the application of the Pan 
Electric Company. The subject soon be- 
coming a matter of discussion and sharp. 
comment in the newspapers, the President 
suggested that this action of the Solicitor- 
General should be revoked, and the whole 
question of such a suit be referred to Sec- 
retary Lamar, of the Interior Department. 
This was accordingly done; and the result 
is that Mr. Lamar, after a careful examina- 
tion of the question, has authorized a suil 
to be brought by the Government to test 
the validity of the Bell patents. ~ 

Such, briefly, are the material circum- 
stances connected with this proposed suit. 
The whole difficulty in respect to its prose- 
cution arises from Attorney-General Gar. 
land’s rejation to the Government and to 
the Pan Electric Company, that seems to be 
at the bottom of these proceedings. He is 
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a member of the President’s Cabinet, and , 
as such, the official head of the Department 
through which the prosecution would be 
conducted; and whether he appears in 
court or not, he has, at the same timea 
large private and personal interest to be 
affected by the result. He acquired this in- 
terest when he was amember of the Senate. 
We confess frankly that the facts remaining 
just as they are now, this, to say the least, 
would be an unseemly spectacle, and would 
provoke, if if did not justify, severe criti- 
cism. The precedent would bea bad one, 
and the effect upon the community would 
be bad. The trial of the issue would, so 
far as the ends of truth and justice are con- 
cerned, be embarrassed by the double re- 
lation of Attorney-General Garland to it. 
We do not think tbat the Attorney-General 
of the United States should ever hold such 
a relation to any suit brought by the Gov- 
ernment. The popular judgment would 
condemn it, and, as we think, justly. 

The President, if this suit is prosecuted, 
ought to insist that Attorney-General Gar- 
land shall resign his office. This is the only 
prudent course for him to adopt, unless he 
makes up his mind to order an absolute 
discontinuance of the suit. Any other 
course will expose his administration to 
severe criticism. 


MR. YOUNG'S STRICTURES ON THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF YALE. 








Mr. Mason Youna represents so much 
of the opposition to what he and his friends 
are pleased to denominate the clerical ad- 
ministration of Yale, that we are glad to 
see that he has stepped out of the cloud of 
vague agitation and stated his case in an 
elaborate article in the New Englander for 
the current month, where it is published, 
in connection with a reply to his financial 
points, by the treasurer of the college, and 
to some other allegations by the editor of 
the Review. 

For the most part, Mr. Young sticks to 
aline of criticism with which he is famil- 
iar. He has nothing to say for or against 
optionals, against Greek as required in the 
curriculum, nor against enforced attend- 
ance at prayers and on Sunday chapel 
services. If he has any doubts that the 
students in the various departments are 
under the best possible discipline, and 
kept to their work under the best possible 
direction, he is careful to suppress them. 

As receatly as last summer he assured 
his college class, in an address afterward 
published, that he considered the agitation 
for a fundamental change in the corporate 
basis of the college premature. Neverthe- 
less, as it had begun, he joined it, and the 
theory of his present attack is to show that 
the financial administration of the college 
proves that such a change is required. 

We are not disposed to turn a deaf ear 
to the representations of this paper. Any 
indifference we may have as to the future 
course of the agitation must be charged to 
its failure thus far to be successful enough 
to be interesting. 

In an extremely able review published 
by him last year, also in the New Englander, 
of the Treasurer’s report Mr. Young took 
occasion to praise the financial ability of that 
officer without stint; and in the paper now 
before us he retracts nothing said in the 
former one. His own testimony on this 
point is that the funds of Yale could not be 
in better hands, could not be administered 
with more scrupulous attention or honesty, 
and that they are made to yield the highest 
returns which is consistent with safety. As 
to their application he has nothing to cen- 
sure. He even says that they have been 
wisely and economically applied. 

What there isto complain of under these 
circumstances, itis hard to see; and Mr. 
Young makes the task no easier. The 
typical case relied on by him is his old 
grievance of the Winchester Observatory 
as to which what he omits is so much more 
important than what he states, as to show 
that, if he ever knew the facts, he is ex- 
ceptionally endowed with what the late 
Wendell Phillips described as the capacity 
of remembering to forget. 

His account is that, for thirteen years, 
the Corporation held eight acres given for 
an observatory, making no effort to utilize 
it, and then deeded it back to the original 
Owners, Eight years |ater the same land, 





with an adjoining tract, was purchased by 
Mr. Winchester, and given for the same 
purposes, when, in 1882, nearly a quarter 
of a century after the original gift, the Cor- 
poration began to erect an obseryatory on 
the ground. 

The Yale observatory movement began, 
as stated, with the gift of eight acres by a 
family long distinguished in Connecticut 
and who have shown their interest in the 
college in many ways. Immediate and per- 
sistent efforts were made to develop the 
plan. The astronomical corps was formed 
and brought into working order for opera- 
tions in the expected observatory. Efforts 
were made to get the funds, and as the re- 
sult of those efforts, Mr. Winchester’s large 
and liberal interest was enlisted. He pur- 
chased thirty acres adjoining the original 
eight, and proposed to give them to the 
observatory, provided the whole thirty-eight 
could be put into the hands of special 
trustees to carry out his plans. To effect 
this plan, the Corporation deeded back the 
eight actes to the family, who then conveyed 
the eight and the thirty to the trustees, 
who were to holdthem. Subsequently Mr. 
Winchester changed his mind and conveyed 
the entire property to the Corporation. 

Mr. Young’s complaint that there is no 
finance committee at Yale is a hardy asser- 
tion which has this only to stand on,that the 
committee in charge of the finance is called 
the Prudential Committee. For the exact- 
ness, ability and fidelity of their adminis- 
tration, we have Mr. Young himself as a 
voucher. 

When everything is taken into account 
and the balance struck, what remains of 
the entire paper is this: there has been no 
extravagatce at Yale, no bad financierivg, 
no peculations. The invested funds actual- 
ly in the treasury have increased by 
seventy-five per cent. in fifteen years, and 
as much more has been given and is grad- 
ually coming into possession; but the out- 
lay for the last academic year exceeded the 
income by several thousands of dollars. 

There are other points in the New Hng- 
lander article as to which we cannot let Mr. 
Young off easily. Is it a point fairly made 
to press against the clerical Fellows of 
Yale Mr. Peabody’s decision to commit 
his endowment to a special board which 
only makes an annual report to the corpo- 
ration, when the gifts of the same royal 
benefactor to Harvard and Johns Hopkins, 
where the corporations are not under cleri- 
cal direction, were committed to special 
boards of exactly the same character? 

In view of the great sums which have 
been given to Yale during the last fifteen 
years, Mr. Young’s insinuation that dis- 
trust, like that which he has with so much 
ability labored to create, may explain the 
backwardness of the alumni with their 
money, reads like unconscious irony or an 
imitation of King Charles’s joke in getting 
the National Academy by the ears over his 
inquiry why a dead fish weighed less than 
a live one? 

As to the assertion in this paper that 
nothing but tradition and traditional au- 
thority supports the clerical majority in the 
Yale corporation, it is, perhaps, fair to as- 
sume that the] author, being by profes- 
sion a Jawyer, has come to this conclusion 
professionally, by some intuitive process, 
without having studied the charter of the 
college or the Constitution of Connecticut, 
one of the articles of which is a reaffirma- 
tion of that charter. 

We do not complain of Mr. Young as 
having been too free in his strictures on the 
administration. To do what he has done 
is the right of every alumnus, and, barring 
some touches of bitterness in the manver 
of it, may be accepted as a service of the 
caustic sort rendered in good part. But 
we do complain of his trifling and inade- 
quate conception of the system on which 
Yale has grown up. He advances to its 
overthrow with : 

* Pride in his port, defiance in his eye,” 
as if nothing was due to a great historic 
university. The system he proposes is a 
kind of factory system, or, at best, a gov- 
ernment by a meddlesome, interfering, 
and for such work, necesserly incom- 
petent corporation, instead of the free sys- 
tem, under which each dtpariment is 
regulated directly by itsown faculty, which 
_is, has been, and, we believe, is to continue, 





the glory of Yale. 








RELIGION IN COLLEGES. 


Prgswwent MoCosx, in his address on the 

place of religion in colleges, before the 

Nineteenth Century Club last week, found 

himself in a less sympathetic company than 

President Eliot; yet the difference be- 

tween the two is not so great as may be 

thought. Both believe in religious teach- 

ing in college. Both believe that religion 

is a very important factor in the character 

of men and the worth of the common- 
wealth. The difference is rather one of 
degree than of nature. 

The question really is whether religion 
shall have a recognized and honored place 
in colleges, or retain its place on sufferance, 
to be slighted and dispensed with as much 
as possible. The answer to this question 
is not found so much in the public religious 
services to which attendance is required, 
daily prayers and Sunday worship, as it is 
in the personal faith and active influence of 
the teachers. A Christian college has this 
characteristic, chief above all others, that it 
does not put into its faculty men who sneer 
at, or even who disbelieve in the Christian 
religion. We would despise a college which 
limits its appointments by denominational 
lines; but any college is justified in making 
it a bar against the election of a professor 
of ethics, or history, or political economy, 
or Greek, or geology, that he is an atheist. 
If that is narrowness or bigotry, then make 
the most of it. We are not ashamed of 
such bigotry. 

For the best thinking of the world has 
been and isin favor of faith in God and 
religion. On that side we want our chil- 
dren taught. The abler and brighter and 
more specious an atheist is, the more we 
do not want him in a Christian college as 
the pattern and instructor of our children. 
He can do all the more hurt. It makes no 
difference if he is the best geologist living. 
We may then, perhaps, call him in for an 
occasional lecture, but we do not select 
him and pay him to do work against the 
faith we believe. 

More than this, a Christian college has 
more in view,in the selection of its teachers, 
than the negative aim of getting men 
who are not hostile to Chistian faith. It 
should seek men who are decided in their 
faith, and who love to teachit. Give acol- 
lege such men, and the religious character 
of the college is settled, and in a way that 
no formal religious teaching and no stated 
religious exercises can assure. 


Editorial Aotes. 


Tue era of Christian union has dawned; and 
they are blessed who help iton. We would wel- 
come every step in that direction, and we would 
urge every Christian heart to aid it in every 
way. Especially can those in charge of our re- 
ligious journals give most important help. A 
movement of the first importance in this direc- 
tion is now being discussed seriously in Scot- 
land. It is nothing less than the reunion of 
the three great Scotch Presbyterian bodies, the 
Established Kirk, the Free Presbyterians, and 
the United Presbyterians. Disestablishment has 
got to come soon in Scotland, and all see how 
ugeless it will be to fight against it. But when 
disestablishment comes there will be no further 
reason for separation. The two non-Established 
Churches live as a protest against establish- 
ment. An important conference of the Free 
Church ministers, Principal Rainy in the chair, 
bas discussed the proposition that the three 
Churches should unite on Articles of Agreement 
already framed, and after so resolving should 
ask the legislature to disestablish the Churoh in 
Scotland, giving the endowments—which are not 
immense—to the United Disestablished Church, 
to meet vested iuterests and supplement sti- 
pends. The meeting appointed a committee to 
arrange further conference with the United 
Presbyterian Church, and it is believed that, 
with this disposal of the matter, the Established 
Kirk would no resist disestablishment. We 
trust America and Great Britain will engage in 
a holy rivalry to see which can do the most to 
unite the divided body of Christ. 








WE generally apply the phrase ‘‘revivals of 
religion ’’ to those special periods in the history 
of the Church, when Coristians themselves give 
more than their usual attention to religious 
things, and make more then the:r usual efforts 
for the immediate conversion of the impenitent, 
and when, aj a nawral consequence, many of 
the impenitent become thoughtiul and serious, 
and at least some of them turn to Chnat for 
salvation. Let this apeotacle be presented in 
any church, and no one would hesitate to call 





presented in a considerable number of churches, 
and we have a revival of corresponding dimen- 
sions. The whole history of the church, from 
the age of the apostles down to the present time, 
shows that large accessions have by such move- 

ments been made to its membership, as well as 

great additions to its spiritual power. We 

thoroughly believe in the utility and practi- 

cability of religicus revivals. They do not nec- 

essarily imply that the previous condition was 

one of great declension and coldness. No mat- 

ter what the condition of the church is, a 
thorough revival, warming up the hearts of 

Ubristians, leading them to increased efforts, 

waking up the pu'pit to a more earnest minis- 
tration of the Word, and impressing the hearts 
of the unconverted with the importance of re- 
ligious things, cannot fail to be a blessing. 
Every pastor should pray for it, and preach for 
it, praying for it as if all depended upon God, 
and preaching for it as if all depended upon bim, 
What a pastor thinks and does in respect to re- 
vivals is really a very important question, con- 
sidered with ref2rence to his value as a pastor. 
The pastor who believes in revivals and works 
for them, is worth far more to the church, and 
is likely to have a much more productive minis- 
try, thanone who does not so believe and work. 
Those ministers who are afraid of revivals, and 
always harping about the evils tlowing there- 
from, would do well to re-study this whole sub- 
ject in the lightof history. As we read history, 
revivals have been a most signal blessing to the 
Christian Church, not only as the means of 
sanctifying Christians, but also converting 
thousands upon thousands of men who other- 
wise, humanly-speaking, would have lived and 
died in their sins. 


Tue Rev. J. T. Ward, pastor of the Park Street 
Free Baptist Church in Providence, R. L., 
speaking of the proposed union of the Congre- 
gational and Free Baptist bodies, says : 


This is to be desired most devoutly; and these 
bodies seem to be making progress toward the unit- 
ing point. We will all encourage it. But as a mem- 
ber ofone, and quite well acquainted with the other, 
I am forced to the conviction that there is so much 
difference in the usages of the two, with so small a 
degree of charity in some churches of both, that the 
union must be delayed until we come nearer to- 
gether. Some Free Baptist churches, I fear, are 
not ready to unite with those who sprinkle infants ; 
and some Congregational churches, I fear, would 
not yet wish to unite with those who preach immer- 
sion. The leading minds in both denominations 
may be ready for this union, with a large degree of 
liberty in practice provided for. The denomina- 
tional papers may be ready. We shall see. But I 
fear that some of the churcies of each are not yet 
prepared to join in such a union, and consequently 
it must be delayed a little. Here is missionary work 
for us. The discussion of union, I trust, will be 
helpful, showing us our need, leading us nearer to 
Christ, and increasing our charity. 

THE INDEPENDENT has recently mentioned also a 
union of “Christians” and Free Baptists. This 
seems more practicable, not because there is more 
charity here, but less diversity for charity to over- 
come. These bodies, as Professor Summerbell has 
well pointed out, are well nigh identical in belief 
and in their distinctive usages. There is really 
nothing to separate them; and, if they will but be- 
come acquainted and use a very little charity as to 
the name they shall take, they will find no excuse 
for disunion. The same might be said of other lib- 
eral Baptist bodies. One strong denomination of 
liberal Baptists should be formed by a union of the 
scattered many; and no one can say what need hin- 
der. We look for union first in this direction. 
Theu, with the growth of our charity, a wider door 
may be found, into which liberal Baptists and Von- 
gregationalists and even regular Baptists may walk 
side by side. 





THERE are two peculiar things about the 
proclamation Cyrus made in reference to build- 
ing the temple at Jerusalem. One is that he 
did not put the whole burden on the people who 
were leaving their Eastern home and going 
out West to live. Those who went West, to 
Palestine, were doubtless, in large part, those 
who would suffer least loss by guing. The 
wealthiest people, who had bought land, and had 
got into businexs and could not sacrifice it, re- 
mained in the East, in Babylonia. Now Cyrus 
told those who were to be at the great expense 
of building this houre of worship to pay what 
they could themselves, and take the labor and 
responsibility of it, and then take up liberal 
collections among their friends in the East. 
‘Whosoever is left,” says the proclamation, 
‘let the people of his place,” in the East, ‘* he)p 
him with silver, and with gold, and with goods, 
and with beasts, besides the free-will offering 
for the house jof God which is in Jerusalem.” 
It seems that people who have gone off on the 
Western frontier to live are not to be expected 
to pay ali the expense of their churches at first. 
They have the right to ask help from the East ; 
and that is what our church-building societies 
are for. Another interesting thing aout the 
proclamation of Cyrus ie that, with ell financial 
suggestions, he dves not suggest that they bor- 
row money of the royal bank, or of any capital- 
ists or speculators, to finish the building, if 
they found it hard to raise money enough by 
free gifts. It did not occur to him that the 
house should be finished with a mortgage. The 





such a state a revival in that church, Let it be 


tabernacle of Mores had no mortgage on it, nor 
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Solomon's temple, nor Zerubbabel’s, nor Herod’s ; 
and we never hear of a debt on a synagogue. 
Indeed, church debts seem to be purely Chris- 
tian institutions, and bad ones, too. 


At a meeting of the Junior Class of Princeton 
College, New Jersey, last week, it was resolved 
that the practice of hazing was a disgrace to 
the college and to the participants thereof, and 
& resolution was passed at the same meeting, 
asking the Sophmores and Freshmen to join the 
Juniors in condemning this practice. We sin- 
cerely hope that all the colleges in the country 
will, in some way, put an end to thes> brutal and 
dangerous contests. They are no better in 
their influence among young men, and rather 
worse, than the more beastly fights behind the 
ropes in the prize ring. Christian parents, we 
know, are beginning to find out, to their sor- 
row, that their sons, in the preparation for and 
direct participation in these disgraceful contests, 
have begun just there in their downward career 
of indifference to study, and indulgence in 
drinking, smoking, betting, swearing and other 
reckless, if not worse, conduct, resulting finally 
in their ruin and expulsion or withdrawal! from 
college. Parents have a right to expect that col- 
lege authorities shall at least respect good mor- 
als, and by all the means in their power restrain 
their sons from bad conduct and evil habits, and 
prevent at any cost these and all other abomina- 
ble and illegal practices, Fighting or hazing in 
the streets of New Haven, or Princeton, or Cam- 
bridge, would send the whole crowd to jail, 
where such law-breakers belovg. And here we will 
affirm that the more infamous practice of cor- 
nering a young student in his private room, and 
there, with locked and guarded doors, compell- 
iog him to submit to almost every sort of brutal 
indignity, is simply heathenish, and if there 
is no law strong enough in its grip and penal- 
ties to suppress such wicked conduct, it is high 
time there was. We mean, ao far.as this jour- 
nal is concerned, to speak more plainly on this 
subject than we have done, and we respectfully 
ask the press generally, both secular and reli- 
gious, to join us in this good work of “moral 
reform” in all our colleges, 





Ir tobacco-using Germany, which has not a 
bit of bigotry or fanaticism on the subject, leads 
the way, we need not be afraid to follow in a 
crusade against the use of tobacco, at ast by 
children. A bill has been introduced into the 
Massachusetts Legislature, prohibiting the sale 
of tobacco to minors, under the age of eighteen. 
The Committee on Public Health has heard 
arguments in favor of the bill. Prof. E. 
Hitchcock, M.D., of Amberst College, and a 
member of the State Board of Health, presented 
@ petition signed by nearly the entire faculty of 
the college in favor of such alaw. He advocated 
it onthe ground that the injurious effects of 
tobacco were especially p din the young, 
particulerly in retarding the changes of the 
tissues, which are a most important factor 
during the period of growth, and that the habits 
formed during that period are peculiarly tena- 
cious. Dr, H. L. Bowditch said that he would 
have. the bill go further, and provide for the 
arrest and fining of all minors under sixteen, 
found using tobacco. In his long practice he 
has seen continued evidence of the evil effects of 
tobacco, especially in producing nervous diseases 
and neuralgic affections of the heart. From 
other specialists he has learned that cancer of 
the lip is found only in tobacco users ; and he has 
no doubt that nine-tenths of the sufferings of 
General Grant were due to his indulgence in the 
weed. Cigarettes, he said, are more injurions 
than other forms of tobacco, because the tobacco 
in themis drugged. Under the bill proposed 
not only ia the sale of cigarettes or tobacco to 
minors under eighteen forbidden, but it is 
equally forbidden to any except the parents or 
guardians to give them tobacco. As a mere 





matter of hygiene, to avoid stunting the body’s | 


growth, the bill ought to pass. 


Tue anti-Chinese agitation in Seattle, Wash- 
ington Territory, has broken out in a most as- 
tonishing and repulsive way. Since the troops 
were withdrawn, all had seemed quiet; but last 
Sunday a committee of citizens, headed by the 
Ohief of Police, and attended by a great crowd, 
visited the Chinese quarters. Each house was 
visited, the goods taken out and carted to the 
dock, and the Chinamen, four hundred in num- 
ber, forced to accompany their property. An 
attempt was made to force property and men on 
the steamer just starting for San Francisco ; 
but the officers of the boat refused to take the 
passengers unless their fare was paid, and pre- 
pared to revist with streams of boiling water. 
The citizens raised money enough to pay the 
fare of a hundred Chinamen; and it was ex- 
pected that all would be provided with passage. 
Meanwhile the Mayor of Seattle called on the 
Governor to protect the Ohinese, who were being 
unlawfully removed from this city, by a mob un- 
lawful:y gathered together. The-Governor im- 
mediately responded with a proclamation, and 
called out the militia, and then aske@ help from 
Washingtén. The steamer was then enjoined 
from sailing, and « writ of habeas corpus gotten 





outfor the captives. This is certainly a most 
high-handed ontrage, ani cannot be successful. 
Probably it was contrived and engineered by out- 
siders and foreigners. Those engaged in it 
should be prosecuted to conviction and punish- 
ment. But they speak the sentiment which is 
in danger of being executed, expressed by a 
writer in John Swinton’s Paper: 

‘Begin this boycott. (against the Chinese) and 
push it so vigorously that, before another Christmas 
holiday comes round, we shall see the last of them 
in this beautiful land of the free.” 


‘* Land of the free,” indeed. 


Tue question whether the Senate of the 
United States shall hold open sessions, when 
engaged with what is called executive business, 
or, a8 now, continue the system of secret ses- 
sions, is being widely discussed among the peo- 
ple, In the outset of the Government all the 
sessions of the Senate were secret, and so cou- 
tinued for several years. Public sentiment, 
however, condemned this course, and, as the 
result, open sessions, except fut executive busi- 
ness, were adopted by a rule of the Senate. 
There is now a growing feeling among the peo- 
ple that the Senate had better take them into 
its confidence, even when transacting éxecutiye 
business ; and in the end this feeling will prevail 
and change the practice. Will the change be 
for the better or the worse? We think that it 
will be for the better. The members of the 
Senate are simply the servants of the people, 
and the knowledge of the fact that the eyes 
of the public are upon them, would exer- 
cise a healthful influence over them, alike in 
what they do and say. The system of dickering 
and trading among senators, and between sena- 
tors and the President, is fostered and facilitated 
by secret sessions, and would be much lees like- 
ly to exist with open sessions. We think that 
open sessions would tend to promote the ends 
sought by Civil Service Reform. If the record 
of the President’s appointees should thereby be 
exposed to the public, this would dispose the 
President to practice care in making his appoint- 
ments, and those whose record would not bear 
exposure would be less likely to seek office, The 
advantages, on the whole, are on the side of 
open sessions, and hence we favor them. Let 
this be the rule, and if in any case the sessions 
should be secret, the Senate would be perfectly 
competent in that case to make an exception to 
the rule. We do not believe that any harm 
would come to the general public from this 
change, and do believe that the effect would be 
good alike upon the President and the Senate. 
We should like to see the experiment tried for 
one session of Congress, and if it did not work 
weil, it would be a very eacy matter to come 
back to the present system. We fear, however, 
that the decision of the Committee on Rules, 
which agreed on Saturday last to report Mr. 
Platt’s bill adversely, will determine the Senate 
not to throw open its doors. We shall deeply 
regret such an unfortunate result. 





Tue Senate, in open session, which is an im- 
provement on the secret session method, 
adopted, last Friday, the following re@olution, 
without a single objection : 

“ Resolved, That the Seeretary of the Interior be 
directed to communicate to the Senate copies of all 
papers which have been filed in the Interior Depart- 
ment, and of al] papers which have been presented 
to any officer of that department, touching, the offi- 
olal and personal conduct of Henry Ward, Indian 
Inspector, during his continuance in said office.” 
Taat word ‘‘ directed” is a very serious one. 
The Secretary of the Interiur is not under the 
orders of the Senate. He is only the President’s 
Secretary, the President himself acting in a cer- 
tain relation. Only the President is competent 
to “direct” him. A direction to him is, a 
direction to the President; and the Sen- 
ate cau no more give orders to the Pres- 
ident than the President can to the Senate. The 
Senate has taken a good step torward in consid- 
ering this case in open sessiov. Now let it cour- 
teously request the Secretary of the Interior to 
give it the information desired ; and it 1s to be 
hoped that the President will have the courtesy 
to “ direct” his Secretary to give it. 


Tue Democratic senators who are opposed to 
the admission of South Dakota into the Union 
as a state, had an opportunity, last week, to 
hear some plain truths on this subject from 
Senator Logan. Senator Butler, of South Caro- 
lina, had objected to the admission because no 
enabhing act had teen passed by Congress au- 
thorizing the formation of a state govérnment ; 
and to this Senator Logan replied that, of thé 
twenty-five new states admitted into the Union, 
eleven were admitted without enabling acts, and 
that there was nothing in the Constitution, or 


im the custom of Congress, that made Such acts. 


indispensable to admission. The population of 
South Dakota was abundantly sufficient to form 
a state. The area of the proposed state would 
be 10,000 square miles larger than that of the 
New Engiand States put together. In 1885 the 
people spent $1,200,000 for the support of pub- 
lic schools. Replying to the various dbjections 
of Sebators Butler and Vest, General Logan 
‘showed that the real difficulty with the Demo- 





crate about the admission of South Dakota con- 
sisted in the fact that the new state, if admitted, 
would be a Republican, and not a Democratic 
state; and this, as he justly declared, was a 
moat unreasonable position for the Democrats 
to assume. The General was in his best vein 
for a sharp and pungent talk, and frequently 
brought down the Senate with roars of laughter 
at his keen and incisive wit. The bill was passed 
by the Senate, all the Democrats, with one ex- 
ception, voting against it, and all the Republi- 
cans voting for it. The Democrats in the House, 
if preventing the admission of Dakota, will do 
a great wrong, and prove themselves to be ex- 
treme partisans, 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States, last 
week, rendered four decisions in as many sepa- 
rate cases,in each of which was involved the 
question relating to the validity of the Virginia 
coupons, as a legal tender, at and after maturity, 
for the payment of *‘ all taxes, debts, dues, and 
demands due the State” of Virginia. The court 
decided these cases in accordance with the prin- 
ciples which it has aiready laid down in pre- 
vious cases. The substance of these principles 
lies in two legal propositions. The first is that 
the bonds, with their annexed coupons, iseued 
in pursuance of the Funding Act of 1871, form 
a contract with the holders of these bonds and 
coupons, which the state, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, has no power to in- 
validate or impair by any subsequent legislation. 
The second 18 that the laws enacted by the legis- 
lature of Virginia subsequently to the consum- 
mation of this contract, and in violation of the 
terms therein contained, are not laws at all in 
the sense of having any legal efficacy, or afford 
ing any protection to state officers who assume 
to act under them and put them in force, These 
two propositions, to which the Supreme Court 
steadily adheres, and will doubtless continue 
to, settle the question of Virginia repudia- 
tion, so far as it can be done by this court. 
The upshot of the whole matter is that the State 
of Virginia must accept the coupons in question 
as payment for taxes and other dues to the 
state, or get nothing in cases where these cou- 
pons have been tendered in such payment. 
There is no loophole by which the state can 
escape from this dilemma, If the courts of the 
state refuse to obey the decision of the Supreme 
Court then the latter has the power to see to it 
that its decisions are obeyed. Virginia is hav- 
ing a hard time in her attempt to cheat her 
creditors ; and her better way is at once to take 
the back track and adopt the policy of honesty. 





An article by Dr. Prosper Bender, in the last 
issue of The Magazine of American History, in- 
dicates a strong feeling in the French provinces 
of Canada in favor of annexation to the United 
States. Since 1868, the Dominion’s debt has in- 
creased from thirty to seventy dollars a head, 
while the debt of the United States has de- 
creased from eighty to twenty-eight dollars a 
head. Taxation is very heavy, and the value of 
real estate is falling. Oneof our most import- 
ant Catholic papers, The Baltimore Catholic 
Mirror, says: 5 

“Annexation, Canadian friends, means your 

safety. The public school phantom need not vex 
you; for, as an independent State, like that of Penn- 
sylvania, to which your population about amounts, 
you would have the sole charge of your own schools 
—without any Downing street veto either. Besides 
this, you would enjoy a decrease of taxation from a 
per capita of seventy dollars to twenty-eight dollars, 
would secure social conditions where racial and re- 
ligious conflicts would be abolished, and would. be- 
come citizens of a country destined to regenerate 
the world in the political order.” 
The San Domingo affair will make it plain that 
we of the United States are not at all anxious to 
annex territory. Annexation will come only 
when outside provinces ask to be annexed. But 
we have no doubt that annexation will be better 
both for us and for’the country to the north and 
south of us. North America ought, one of these 
days, to be one nation. 


AN interesting document has recently been 
unearthed in Salt Lake, and appears in a late 
number of the Tribune of that city. It is a 
secret circular, sent out early last summer, is 
addressed *‘to all bishops and presidents of 
stakes,” and bears tbe authoritative signatures of 
John Taylor and George Q. Cannon. This 
theocratic and inspired production, “ printed, 
but not published,” sets forth by reminding the 
faithful brethrem that the late Prophet. Joseph 
foretold that the evil days would come when the 
Latter-day Church would be the sole bulwark 
extant of constitutional liberty on the Western 
Continent. Nor is that fateful period far distant. 
The Saints are set upon most shamelessly and 
wickedly, and robbed of every right. The courts 
are reeking with iniquity, nor can a polygamist 
secure *‘a jury of his peers ;” so thet many, 
like the asriters hereof, must flee and hide, and 
others languish in prison. But, though convic- 


tion 1s certain to follow arrest and indictment, ; 


far be it from any to plead guilty and promise 
to keep the law. Rather let the Church present 
avupited front to the foe, and die every one, 


rather than Yield. And then, as the gist of the. 


matter, follows a touching appeal for liberal 


contributions from end to end of Zion, that the 
sacred and potent Defense Fund may be kept 
full, so that the victims of persecution may not 
suffer in estate from lawyers’ fees and heavy fines, 
but all expenses may be paid for such as suffer 
for religion. And, finally, the pious hope is ex- 
pressed that, though just now compelled to resort 
to Gentile, and so unbelieving attorneys, for 
defense against judicial injustice (and in the 
courts they must fight with all vigor to the bitter 
end), the time may soon come when, as they 
always hitherto have far surpassed the most 
gifted and learned of Christendom in biblical 
learning and theologic lore, so they shall also 
altogether eclipse all other jurists in ability to 
interpret and apply those principles of law, 
justice, and equity which now are fearfully mis- 
understood and maltreated by a purblind and 
hostile generation! The circular is comical 
enough, no doubt, in many parts, but has bear- 
ings most serious, nevertheless. It shows that the 
most effective and characteristic work of the 
Mormon Church is done in secret. It shows, too, 
how blinded by prejudice and fanaticism the 
leaders are, what slight thought they have of 
yielding, and that even yet they hope, in some 
way—by hook or by crook—to escape obedience 
to Federal law and the will of the nation. 





-... The Voice has investigated the report, to 
whieh we referred last week, that, as the result 
of Prohibition, four capitalists, with an aggre- 
gate of $1,250,000, were about to withdraw from 
business in Atlanta, and go to Texas. The 
Voice ascertains from Bradstreet’s that the only 
one of the four reported, Paul Jones, was a 
wholesale liquor-dealer, worth from $150,000 to 
$200,000. A dispatch fromAtlanta to The Voice 
saya the sworn tax returns of the four men for 
1885 are as follows: 

** Jones, $114,700; Gholstine, $11,200; Heath, $12,- 

900; and the combined interest of Heath and Currier, 
in the firm of Tanner, Heath and Currier, $26,175, 
making an aggregate for the four of only $164,975, 
of which $80,200 is in Atlanta real estate, and of 
course Dot movable. Besides, neither of these gen- 
tlemen has left Atlanta yet, and I hear of no others 
representing any considerable capital who even 
speak of going away.” 
The same correspondent shows that the shrink- 
age ‘in the city’s income will not reach $2,000 as 
the result of the loss of license fees. But the 
papers which gave circulation to the false atate- 
ments, will not, of course, publish the correc- 
tion. 


.-.-An editor of the last generation, whose 
memory we greatly revere, used te say, when 
asked if he would publish an account of the trial 
and deposition of clergymen: ‘“* No;I don’t skin 
skunks in public.” During the past week, an 
extraordinary number of such cases have found 
abundant ventilation in the public press. A 
popular Episcopal rector in Atlanta has been 
convicted by an ecclesiastical court of ‘‘indis- 
cretion,” and suspended from the ministry; a 
notorious Baptist minister in Boston, whose 
character has suffered from the result of a suit 
for divorce, has brought a suit for slander 
against certain parties ; and a Methodist minis- 
ter in Spring Valley, N. J., who has been under 
ecclesiastical process, is reported to have seceded, 
with a part of his flock, and tu be about starting 
a * Congregational” church, They can start an 
Independent Church ; but it will not belong to 
the so-called Congregational sect until it has 
been recognized in the ordinary way. 


....-The New York Chamber of Commerce has 
taken the initial step toward arranging to cele- 
brate the one hundredth anniversary of the as- 
sembling of the first Congress of the United 
States and the inauguration of Washington as 
the first President. The centennial anniversary 
of these events will occur on April 30th, 1889. 
It.is as fitting an anniversary for celebration as 
mapy that have been publicly noticed during the 
past ten years; but it may be doubted if the 
public enthusiasm can be aroused sufficiently, 
even durivg three years, to secure anything more 
than local recognition of the day. The date will 
recall not alone the great ideas evolved of patri- 
otism and bloodshed, that resulted in a Congress 
and a President, but also the tiresome delays, for 
which small Rhode Island was in large part re- 
sponsible, that marked the transition from Con- 
federacy to Union. A contemplation of the 
events preceding April 30th, 1789, will not re- 
sult in unmixed pleasure. 


....The Florida Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is quite a small conference, 
having only, according to last year’s report, forty- 
one effective ministers and 4,630 members and 
probationers : but it is large enough, it seems, to 
divide. Not that it covers too large a territory. 
but because it happens to be a mixed confer- 
ence, and the white preachers cannot abide 
association with colored preachers ; this is the 
reason it divides itself. Caste is bad enough ip 
seculgr life, but it is intolerable in religion. If 
white preachers are too good to associate with 
black preachers, they are too good for their 
calling. The Methodist Episcopal Church is 
rapidly obliterating its good record on this sub- 
ject, and in‘s short time, we fear, there will be 





nothing to show that it was ever anything but a 
- caste Church, 
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....Now that the Apache chief, Geronimo, 
and the surviving members of his savage band 
have been caught, the question arises, What 
shall be done with them? The people of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico would have them hanged 
at once, or, at least, would have them tried for 
murder under the territorial laws, which would 
mean their speedy execution. The terrible 
crimes committed by this bloodthirsty band 
excuse this feeling. But Geronimo, it is said, 
trusta to the humanity of General Crook. The 
latter, however, has doubtless learned by experi- 
ence that leniency to the Apache desperado may 
mean anything but humanity to the white set- 
tlers. These must be protected either by ex- 
ecuting the savages or by sending them to the 
Dry Tortugas. 


...-There are in Massachusetts 294 Baptist 
churches. These churches received 2,376 addi- 
tions by baptism on profession of faith, an 
average of nearly nine each. That seems like 
a very good number. But in 102 churches 
there was not a single baptism, in 20 only 
one each, in 23 only two each, and in 17 
only three each. So in 162 of the 294 churches 
the additions were very few or none at all. 
Ooly six churches had fifty or more additions. 
It is evident that less than half the churches 
did their duty in active Christian work. The 
others rested, and did nothing but sit still. 
This explains the dilatoriness of the Church 
in fulfilling its Master’s commission. 


..Madame Durand-Greville’s impressions 
of America are so favorable that, as she told a 
reporter last week, she even likes our telegraph 
poles! This will please those monopolists who, 
by trumping up one reason and another, have 
evaded the law passed by the New York Legisla- 
ture two years ago, to oblige all telegraph and 
telephone companies to run their wires under- 
ground in this city. The wires continue to be a 
disgrace and danger to the metropolis. When 
the®frauds connected with the Broadway Surface 
Road and Jacob Sharp shall have been fina lly 
exposed, it will be well to turn attention to the 
telegraph monopolists of the city, and literally 
to trample under foot their obstructions in the 
upper air. 


...A word to Zion’s Advocate. You repre- 
sent the regular Baptist denomination. You 
are not willimg to have your denomination 
unite with the Free Baptists. You think it is 
loose in its communion and loose in its Armin- 
ianism. Now you have no interest, except as 
Christians, in the question whether the Free 
Baptists and the Congregationalists should 
unite. Why don’t you encourage it? Why 
should you try to stir up the two parties to mu- 
ual suspicion? If both parties are glad enough 
to commune with each other, is it pretty to try 
to get them into a miff by suggesting that he 
loves her 1n a different way from that in which 
she loves him? ‘Fie, fie, for shame! If you are 
determined to be alone old maid, be a sweet 
creature, and help on the love matches of your 
neighbors, 


....An unpleasant ecclesiastica] case in Mis- 
souri leads Dr. John Fulton, one of the ablest 
clergymen in the Episcopal Church, to believe 
that a court of appeals is needed in the Episcopal 
Church ; and he suggests that laymen learned 
in the law ought to be members of it. He makes 
this remarkable statement, which has some 
justice : 

‘*From the days of Caiaphas until now, I must 
confess that priestly tribunals nave often failed of 
the justice which 1s rendered in the courts of Cesar. 
Pilate had at least the grace to say: ‘I find no fault 
inthis man.’ It was the high priest who coldly 
found it ‘expedient that this man should die, 
whether inndcent or guilty.” 

In Churches, presbyterially or congregationally 
governed, the laymen sit in such courts. 


....-The abominable nature of what is called 
lynch law justice received horrible illustration 
from the occurrence at Oakdale Junction, Tenn., 
on Tuesday of last week. A company of lynchers 
started out to huntsome burglars. Finding two 
men camping out, they assumed them to be the 
burglars and assassinated them. They now turn 
out to be two respectable young men, traveling 
for pleasure, nephews of Colonel Blackburn, a 
leading Cincinnati lawyer. The murderers are 
to be prosecuted, and the feeling has turned 
strongly against them. We hope they will get 
such justice as will discourage lynch law for all 
time. 

- Out of justice to the aldermen of Cleve- 
land, we must correct a mistake in Dr. G. R. 
Leavitt's article on ‘‘ Mr. Moody in Cleveland,’ 
in our issue of Jauuary 2ist. Dr. Leavitt in- 
forms us that he wrote: ‘‘If the aldermen had 
not been men of higher principle [than the Com- 
mon Council] we should have suffered a serious 
disaster” in having the saloons opened on Sun- 
day, as the Common Council had voted, but to 
which the Aldermen did not agree. As we pub- 
lished it, the ‘‘ not” was transposed to the last 
clause, much to the discredit of the a ldermen. 


.... The Morning Star says that The Congre- 
gationalist has not disappointed its expectations, 
and that it has spoken in a way to discourage, 
@8 much as is consistent with fair words, the 





proposition for a union of Free Baptists and 
Congregationalists. We admit that it was not 
effusive, aud we are not surprised that The 
Morning Star regarded it as patronizing. But 
this is clear—and it is the important thing— 
The Congregationalist would not oppose union. 
We trust it will see its way clear to do much for 
union. 


....The Buffalo Courier thinks that Attorney- 
General Garland’s large interest in the stock of 
the Pan Electric Company is a decided recom- 
mendation in prosecuting the proposed suit 
against the Bell Telephone Company, since this 
would sharpen up his wits to break the Bell 
patents, if possible. The people have no fancy 
for this way of sharpening up the wits of their 
public officers. They much prefer that these 
officers should not be virtually bribed by their 
own interests. 


...-Mr. Gladstone has appointed Mr. Broad- 
hurst Under Home} Secretary, and the aristo- 
cratic Whigs are indignant. For Mr. Broad- 
hurst is a workingman—the first one ever called 
to a Ministry. The Duchess of Bedford and the 
Duchess of Westminster will not accept appoint- 
ments in the Queen’s household. The poor 
Queen! Her Conservative ladies-in-waiting are 
torn from her, and the Whig ladies will not go 
to her. What if she should be forced to accept 
as maid-of-honor, some workingman’s wife? 


.. . The Sun bas a luminous idea of what Sen 
ator Blair’s proposed Commission to investigate 
the liquor traffic would have to du. It says that 
the commission would furnish a nice junketing 
period for five senators and a clerk or two. The 
use of the word “junketing” is happy. Fancy 
Senator Blair investigating the liquor traffic on 
ajunket. The Sun failed to observe that the 
commirsion proposed is to be appointed by the 
President, and composed of private citizens and 
not serators. 


....A scholarly and busy Englishman in Con- 
stantinople made the remark once that when he 
used to smoke, if ne missed the boat that con- 
nects the varicus landings on the Golden Horn, 
he could always put in a comfortable half hour 
smoking a narghileh. It is one of the most 
insidious evils of smoking that it cultivates 
stagnation by making a man feel that he in 
doing something when he is doing nothing. 


..Our best wishes go to Dr. A. E. Kittredge, 
who is being sued for defamation by that Chi- 
cago Justice who let off the arrested gamblers 
with a fine of a dollar each, and whom Dr. Kit- 
tredge held up in a sermon as an example of the 
judicial and executive corruption which rules 
the city. We understand that the people will 
stand by their pastor, and make the trial a lively 
one. That is the way to show up these evils. 


...We have received the full reports of the 
grand meeting held in Exeter Hall, London, in 
honor of Mr. Stead on his release from prison. 
The meeting proves the depth and intensity of 
the interest felt in the crusade for moral purity. 
The laws in most of our states for the protection 
of girls are very faulty, the protected age being 
generally ten or twelve, when it should be six- 
teen, at the very lowest. 


....The whole country canrot fail heartily to 
sympathize with Secretary Bayard in view of his 
recent severe bereavements. The man who 
buries a wife and daughter within two weeks’ 
time, has sorrow upon sorrow, which those only 
fully understand who have felt it. We are glad 
to learn that the Secretary proposes to keep 
right on with the duties of his office. This is 
the wise course for himself. 


...-The legislature of this state seems appalled 
in the presence of the prison labor problem. 
We wish that it had the courage to re-establish 
a fair contract system, and take all the political 
risks thereof, so far as the so-called labor re- 
forms are concerned. This is the best system 
for the state, and the best for the prisoners. 


....The proposition to pass a law in this state, 
taking the power to elect the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction from the legislature and giving 
it to the Board of Regents of the University of 
New York, meets our approval, in so far as it is 
one of the ways to rescue this important post 
from the clutches of the politicians. 


..Missioner Aitken has returned to England 
after a most remarkable evangelistic campaign. 
Missioner Stevens and Mrs. Crouch and Miss 
Parker sailed in the same ship. They have dofe 
a world of good among us, and it is to be hoped 
that they will ere long come again. 


..Miss Frances E. Willard writes us that 
her paper on “ Evolutions of the Temperance 
Reform,’ ’ published in Tue INDEPENDENT, has 
brought her more letters of good will than any- 
thing she ever wrote before. It will be pub- 
lished in a leafiet form. 


....There is some very healthy talk in the 
daily papers of this city on the indecencies of a 
portion of the theaters; and theater managets 
say the mest biting things of the spectacular 
plays: 





...-[f the people fail to govern the saloon, the 
saloon will govern the people. 


TO OUR READERS. 


Durine the past two or three months we 
have had several cases in which remittances 
made to us by subscribers by Postal Notes 
have been lost in transmission. Our readers 
must bear in mind that if they send us 
Postal Notes they do so at their own 
risk. Postal Notes can be collected by 
any person into whose possession they may 
come, whether honestly or dishonestly, 
as the person presenting them for payment 
does not have to be identified, asin the 
case of the presentation of Money Orders; 
so that transmission of Postal Notes by 
mail is no safer than to send Bank Notes. 
Bank Notes should never be sent by mail. 
Remittances should be made only by one 
of the following methods: Draft, Check, 
Money Order, Express, Express Money 
Order, ur Registered Letter. 

We have received, during the past week, 
a large number of clubs—the subscribers 
thereby securing THz INDEPENDENT at the 
club rate of $2.00 per year. Many of our 
old subscribers, in fact a large proportion 
of them, renew two, three, four, and five 
years—in the latter case securing their 
paper at the rate ot $2.00 per annum. We 
are always very glad to furnish any num- 
ber of specimen copies to any person who 
wishes to make up a club. There is 
scarcely a town of any importance in the 
United States where old subscribers can- 
not raise a club of from five to twenty sub- 
scribers in a very short time. We are 
under great obligations to our subscribers 
who have taken the trouble to do this. 

Our object in offering Taz INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one, each 
one of such a club paying $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 





ONE DOLLAR SAVED. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SUBSORIBERS. 
Single subscriptions, $3.00 per annum. 
Club subscriptions of five or more per- 
sons, $2.00 each per annum, postage pre- 
paid. No commissions. 

Almost any person in aa hour can get up 
a club for Tue InpEPENDENT at the low 
price of $2.00, and thus save $1.00, and 
obtain the ‘‘ largest, ablest, and best re- 
ligious weekly in the world.” 

The $2.00 inducement will do the work. 

Your neighbors, on those low terms, will 
all subscribe. 

Please ask them to join you. 








Sample copies of THE INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 

We stop all subscriptions at the expira- 
tion of the time paid for, but if it is not 
convenient for a subscriber to renew his 
subscription at its expiration, we shall take 
pleasure in continuing the paper if so re- 
quested. Our friends will oblige us very 
much if they will order a renewal of their 
subscriptions ohe or two weeks previous to 
their expiration, thereby avoiding tke loss 
of any number of the paper. 


LOWEST SUBSORIPTION RATES. 


One month.......$ .30/One year..,  @ 8.00 
Three months... .75|Two years... 5.00 
Four months.... 1.00/Three years... oe Ve 
Six monthbs....... 1.50}Four years... 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25]Five years... . . 10.00 





Any number over five at $2.90 each. 





READING NOTICES. 


MADAME PORTER'S OC COUGH BALSAM 
Is always reliable, Relieves Coughs, Colds and all 
affections of the Throat and nd Lungs. 
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THE UNION INSURANCE COMPANY. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Prohibition Lecture Baread. 


The ob; of the Bureau is to partly pay the ex- 
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W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, Pres’t and Treas. 
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A Rady 
Send For Price Li:t and Catalogue 
OF 
Gentlemen’s Elegant Light Driving 
Wagons, Carriages, Brewster and Tim- 
kins’ Spring Buggies, made from the 
best material which money and skilled 
labor can produce, Address, 


WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 
Waterloo. N. VY. 
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Sinancial, 


THE METROPOLITAN BANK. 


Ovr readers have noticed in our financial 
columns that the price of Metropolitan 
Bank stock has, within a few months, ad- 
vanced from 11—the lowest point touched 
since its ignominious collapse—to 45, the 
present quotation. We have often been 
asked, by the sober-faced stockholders of 
that defunct institution, what to do. Our 
reply, invariably, has been: ‘‘If you are 
able, hold on to your stock.” Those who 
have done so do not now regret taking our 
advice. All the depositors of the bank were, 
long ago, paid in full. The money to do 
this was obtained by the directors on a 
forced loan from the Clearing-house by a 
pledge of all its securities, consisting of 
real estate, bills receivable, stocks, bonds, 
etc. That loan, which amounted in round 
numbers to $7,450,000 at the start, 
now, after a year and a half, stands 
at $1,720,000. The Clearing-house is 
entirely satisfied with its present security 
for the balance now due, with interest. 
And it is believed that the stockholders 
will ultimately obtain a very handsome 
dividend, if not full par and more, for 
their stock, A few days only before the 
failure, the shares sold at about 160; and, 
had it not been for the reckless mismanage- 
ment (to use no worse term) of that once 
very popular and ten per cent. dividend. 
paying institution, its stock to-day 
would probably have been in demand 
at from $175 to $200 per share. 
Whether the stockholders at the 
proper time—when the Clearing-house 
is paid—will consent to take what 
may be offered to them for the surrender 
of their stock, remains to be seen. Some 
of them, we are sure, will want to know 
all the facts in the case as they stood at 
the time of—and before—the bank’s failure, 
before they will accept anything less than 
par for their stock. This well-known fact 
may be the cause of the recent advance in 
the price of said stock. It is now broadly 
hinted, in certain quarters, that there is 
a pretty large cat under the meal, which 
will, probably, have to come out of its 
hiding-place by and by. 

By the last quarterly statement of the 
bank, made up to the close of business on 
the 24th of April, 1884—a few days only 
before its failure—its net surplus, as sworn 
to by its officers, was $1,584,012, which 
amount, added to its cash capital of $3,- 
000,000, makes an aggregate sum of $4,534,- 
012. This capital and surplus must at once 
be accounted for to the stockholders when 
the debt to the Clearing-house above named 
is paid. The question must then be met, 
squarely and immediately, What has be- 
come of this vast sum of money? What 
amount and what sort of assets has the 
bank, or its officers and directors, got to 
show to the stockholders from which a 
dividend to them is to be made? They 
will want, and it is right that they should 
know from the mismanagers of that institu- 
tion, the bottom factsin relation to the use 
or the loss of the whole or any part of this 
money. And, furthermore, they will want 
to know, if there is a loss, who is legally 
responsible to them for the direct and con- 
tingent damages done to them. If the 
funds of the bank have been improperty or 
illegally used, as many of the stockholders 
now assert, those who are liable should be 
held rigidly responsible therefor. On the 
whole, the failure of the Metropolitan 
Bank was one of the most astounding 
events ever known in the financial history 
of New York. Turn on the lights, we say, 
and let all the facts come out! 

The Times, on Friday morning last, said 
that the Metropolitan Bank, some time 
before its failure, loaned $50,000 to 
John J. Freeman, on his notes and a 
pledge of collateral, part of which were 250 
shares of the stock of the State National 
Bank of Memphis, Tenn. The par value of 
the stock is $25,000, but its actual value is 
said, now, to be $50,000. J. Howard Eld- 
ridge, to whom Freeman has assigned bis 
interest in the loan and collateral, is willing 
to repay the bank; but the bank is unwill- 
ing or unable to give up the stock. Mr. 
Eldridge has, therefore, begun a suit, and 
his attorney, A. Walker Otis, has procured 
ap order for the examjnatjon of the bank's 





cashier, and also its books, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what has become of 
Freeman’s collateral. The little “ straw,” 
above referred to, in the ‘‘management” of 
this great institution may, with other 
expected movements, bring to light a good 
many things which the stockholders would 
very much like to know. 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUB- 
LIC. 


Mr. Henry W. Cannon has been made 
both a director and the vice-president of 
the National Bank of the Republic, in this 
city. Mr. Cannon is a thoroughly educated 
business man, and is every way qualified 
for his new and responsible position. We 
congratulate the bank, its numerous patrons 
and stockholders, on the wise choice that 
institution has made. 

Mr. Cannon was born in Delaware 
County, N. Y., in 1850. His first connec- 
tion with a bank was in Delhi, in his 
native county, with the First National 
Bank of that place. In 1871 he removed to 
St. Paul, Minn., and connected himself with 
the Second National Bank there. Soon after 
this he founded the Lumberman’s National 
Bank of Stillwater, Minn., and organ- 
ized a company to supply that town 
with water, and also with gas. The 
Water-works and Gss Company and 
the bank are now in a_ prosperous 
condition. His banking business in St. 
Paul and Stillwater led him into large 
dealings in Government bonds; and he was, 
consequently, compelled to spend a large 
part of his time in this city and in Wash- 
ington. In May, 1884, he was appointed, 
by President Arthur, Comptroller of the 
Currency, which office he resigned on the 
8ist of January, 1886, and was made Vice- 
President and a director of the National 
Bank of the Republic, and has been in his 
new positions since’ last Tuesday. His 
views on the silver and other financial 
questions were in accord with thése of the 
administration, and both the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury urged him to 
continue to perform the duties of Comp- 
troller, if not for the whole term, at least 
during tho present session of Congress. 
But as there seemed to be very little proe- 
pect of legislation either in reference to the 
National Banks or the coinage of silver, he 
preferred to engage in active business 
rather than remain in the service of the 
Government. 
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THE LEGAL TENDER QUESTION. 


No. 53 of ‘* Harper’s Handy Series,” 
just published, contains a review, by the 
Hon. George Bancroft, the veteran his- 
torian, of the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the case 
of Juilliad v. Greenman, 110 U. S. 421. 
The doctrine of the court, as stated in this 
case, is the following: 

“The power to make the notes of the Gov- 
ernment a legal tender in the payment of pri- 
vate debts being one of the powers of sover- 
eignity in other civilized nations, and not ex- 
pressly withheld from Congress, we are irresist- 
ibly impelled to the conclusion that the im- 
pressing upon the Treasury notes of the United 
States the quality of being a legal tender in pay- 
ment of private debts is an appropriate means, 
conducive and plainly adapted to the execution 
of the undoubted powers of Congress, consistent 
with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, 
and, therefore, within the meaning of that in- 
strument.” 

This decision, rendered in 1883, is a long 
step in advance of the doctrine which, in 
The Legal Tender Cases, 12 Wall. 457, was 
laid dowa by the same court in 1870, and 
in direct conflict with its decision, in 1869, 
in Hepburn v. Griswold, 8 Wall. 603. Inthe 
latter of these cases it was held that the 
Legal Tender Acts of 1862 and 1863 are ap- 
plicable to contracts made before their pas- 
sage, and that, as thus applied, they are 
unconstitutional. In the Legal Tender 
Cases, decided about a year afterward, it 
was held that these acts are constitutional, 
on the ground, in part, of their necéssity as 
a war measure. In the last decision—name- 
ly, the one of 1888—the court declares that 
Congress: has power to authorize the issue 
of legal-tender notes under any circum- 
stances, and for any purpose, and that the 
whole question is subject to its absolute 
discretion. It is against the correctness of 
this decision that Mr. Bancroft submits his 








earnest, forcible, and, as we think, conclu- 
sive protest. There certainly is no impro- 
priety in such a protest, especially in view 
of the fact that the court itself has, within 
the last ten years, rendered inconsistent 
decisions on the subject, and also of the 
further fact that, prior to our recent War, 
no statesman, no Congress, and no court of 
this country, State or Federal, ever sup- 
posed that Congress has the power assigned 
to it by the last decision. 

The first point in Mr. Bancroft’s argu- 
ment consists in a summary of the history 
of paper money in this country, from 1690 
down tothe time of the Federal Conven- 
tion in 1787, that drafted the Constitution, 
covering the period of nearly a century. 
This history shows three things: 1. The 
issue of such money at different times, and 
finally in lerge quantities. 2. The great 
depreciation of the money and at last its 
utter and absolute worthlessness, involv- 
ing ruinous losses tothe people. 8. The 
existence of an overwhelming public senti- 
ment, in all parts of the country, against 
this kind of money, at the time the 
Federal Convention was held to draft the 
Constitution of the United States, creating 
the strong presumption that the Conven- 
tion would incorporate this sentiment into 
the Constitution. 

The next point consists in the history 
of the action of the Federal Con- 
vention on this subject. The Articles of 
Confederation authorized the United States 
“to emit bills on the credit of the United 
States.” ‘‘ By such ‘‘bills” was meant pa- 
per money made a legal tender. It was 
proposed in the Federal Convention, 
that the Constitution should confer the 
same ower, in the following words: ‘‘The 
legislature of the United States shall have 
the power to borrow money and emit bills 
on the credit of the United States.” When 
this clause came before the Convention, 
the words*‘ and emit bills” were stricken 
out by the vote of nine states to two, with 
the open, undisguised and avowed inten- 
tion, as the Madison papers conclusively 
show, that the United States should have 
no power ‘‘to emit bills of credit.” The 
Federal Convention supposed that the 
striking out of the words, which, if re- 
tained, would expressly give the power, 
would be the end of the question as to the 
issue of paper money by the United States. 
This is what was intended, what was un- 
derstood by the state conventions that rat- 
ified the Constitution, and what was the 
universally accepted construction of the 
instrument for some three-quarters of a 
century afterward. 

The fact, as Mr. Bancroft clearly shows, 
that ‘the power to make the notes of the 
Government a legal tender in payment of 
private debts,” is ‘‘ not expressly withheld 
from Congress by the Constitution,” does 
not, by any means, justify the inference that 
Congress possesses this power. It 1s a 
well-settled principle that the Gevernment 
of the United States, in all its departments, 
is one of specifically enumerated powers, and 

hence that the powers of Congress are 
those, and those only, that are expressly 
granted, or necessarily and properly im- 
plied in express grants of power. When, 
therefore, the Federal Convention positive- 
ly refused expressly to confer on Congress 
the power ‘‘ to emit bills of credit,” for the 
reason that it did not intend that Congress 
should have the power at all, it is simply 
absurd to infer, as Mr. Justice Gray does in 
stating the opinion of the court, that the 
power was conferred, and was meant to 
be conferred by necessary implication. 
If so, why were the words stricken out 
which expressly granted the power? 

The ‘‘ sovereignty,” of which Mr. Justice 
Gray speaks as belonging to the United 
States, is not that of Great Britain or 
Russia, but simply that which the Consti- 
tution bestows, no more and no less; and, 
with all due respect for the Supreme Court, 
we are utterly unable to find in this Con- 
stitution any ‘‘sovereignty” bestowed on 
Congress that authorizes it to issue paper 
money, and make it a legal tender in the 
discharge of private contracts for the pay- 
ment of money. On this point we agree 
entirely with Mr. Bancroft and with Mr. 
dustice Field in his dissenting opinion. 
The money of the Constitution is coined 
money, and nothing else; and to make 


anything else money, with the legal ten. 
der quality in respect to private contracts, 
is, in our opinion, not only to violate the 
Constitution, but also to change the terms 
of these contracts as made by the parties 
thereto. We regard the last legal tender 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as, in eftect, amending the 
Constitution in the process of construing 
it, and as calling for an amendment to cor- 
rect this misconstruction. 





MONEY LENDERS AND GOLD. 





Eastern capitalists, who have loan agents 
in the Western States and territories, have, 
in many cases, instructed those agents not 
to make any loans on bond and mortgage, 
or to renew such loans, without an express 
stipulation that the sume, in both interest 
and principal, shall be paid in gold. The 
obvious reason for this course, on the part 
of those capitalists, is the fear that the 
silver dollar will, by its continual coinage, 
become practically the standard of value, 
and that, without such stipulations, these 
loans would be paid in such dollars. They 
do not propose to lend gold dollars, or their 
equivalent, and then take their pay in silver 
dollars, worth some twenty per cent. less; 
and they do propose to protect themselves, 
by the form of the contract against this 
liability. 

The term ‘‘ dollars,” as inserted in legal 
contracts, means, under the present state 
of the law, silver dollars, gold dollars, or 
legal-tender notes, unless there be a special 
provision in such contracts designating the 
kind of dollars in which they shall be paid. 
Without such provision,the borrower would 
be sure to pay his debt in the cheapest kind 
of dollars;and he would have the legal 
right to do so. The lender, in making the 
contract, has an equal right to specify the 
medium of payment; and we are not at all 
surprised that Eastern capitalists are begin- 
ning to exercise this right for their own 
protection. It is one of the natural con- 
sequences of the present condition of our 
monetary system. We have two metallic 
standards—one of silver, and4he other of 
gold; but they are of unequal value. This 
is a gross heresy in coinage legislation, and 
now a serious danger impending over the 
whole country. The silver men are deter- 
mined that this anomaly shall be con- 
tinued. It remainsto be seen whether they 
will be able to control the action of Con- 
gress. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





Tue abundance of money is still one of 
the most significant features of the finan- 
cial situation, and investors display some 
anxiety about securing remunerative em- 
ployment for their surplus, which accounts 
for the high prices now ruling for all safe 
investments. The confidence with which 
the future is viewed by those who watch 
the course of events is an evidence that 
the demands of trade have been expanded, 
and that money will gradually find employ- 
ment through the channels of active busi- 
ness. Last week the Government set at 
liberty $10,000,000, by the redemption of 
bonds, and a similar amount will be paid 
off a month hence; both of which events 
are likely to increase the demand for all 
first-class investments, swell the available 
supply of money, and promise cheap money 
for all commercial purposes. Cheap money, 
furthermore, foreshadows a continuation 
of the period of comparatively narrow 
profits which has become a feature of the 
times, and which, in many instances, is the 
source of more complaint than even the 
prevailing dullness of trade; but this is 
the natural development of the commercial 
importance of the country, and is likely to 
continue a characteristic of the commercial 
progress of the future. Loanable funds 
have been in abundant supply, with the 
tendency in: favor of lower rates of in- 
terest, the demand from borrowers being 
restricted to some extent by the dullness of 
general trade, and the quiet temper of 
speculation. Call loans at the Stock Ex- 
change have been available at 1@2 per 
cent., and commercial ‘paper has been in 
good demand; but the offerings are com- 
paratively moderate. First-class indorsed 
bills, with sixty or ninety days torun, have 





been taken at 3$@4 per cent. discount, 
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four months at 4@5, and good single- 
named paper at 44@6 per cent. 
STOOK MARKET. 

During the latter part of the week spetu- 
lation has been quite active, and generally 
of a bullish character on the stock market. 
Nearly all the listed stocks have shown an 
advance in price. Realizing sales have 
caused slight reaction; but the temper of 
the market has been firm, with evidences 
of increased outside buying. Rumors have 
been current of negotiations for a deal in 
Reading and Jersey Central, which credit 
the Pennsylvania with obtaining control 
of the former and Lehigh of the latter; and 
negotiations are said to be in progress 
which will result in restoring harmony be- 
tween the Baltimore and Ohio and Pennsy]l- 
vania, This will undoubtedly effect a 
strong combination, and, if successfully 
carried out, is calculated to cause a rapid 
advance in stocks. 

The scheme of the combination above 
referred to is one of the most gigantic ever 
suggested in railroad matters, as it includes 
not only the control of transportation but 
also the power to run up the price of coal 
to any figure. Furthermore, the scheme 
in respect to the railroad companies them- 
selves is one which would place the entire 
railroad interests of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey under one control, thus en- 
tirely obviating the possibility of future 
competition, and consequently being in 
direct opposition to law. Whether suc- 
cess will attend the efforts of the magnates 
interested is a matter that the future only 
will divulge. 

U. 8. BONDS. 


The market for Government bonds for 
the last week has been very strongfor the 
long issues. The call for ten million of 
threes resulted in the} shaking of their 
value. The supply of bonds in the market 
is moderate, and the inquiry for them is 
well sustained, owing to the calling of 
the three per cents., and the low rates of 
interest for money inthe loan market, The 
following are = closing quotations : 


439s, 1891 Mi iis 
4798. . {8 coup. i 
a: Isl, coups. 15058 tes nae |Gurren 
Three per cents. 100% +=— lOurrency te, °99.13b% 
BANK STOCKS. 
The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 





















































Bid. Asked, id, Asked. 

Amnerta8 none, oe ce 1} — 160 
ican Kx.. 

Buteh's s ng “4 — = 
Broadw: - = 285 _ 
} —— - ans 
170 125 

195 4834 
100 130 
120 - 
- 122 
Chat: 170 os 
135 = 
last Ri 113 
} os 160 
ourtb Nation’) 127 130 109 
fifth Avenue.....600 — 158 
FERED conccesence 15 — = 
rman Amer’n.107 110 125 
German a.........160 2 - 
Garfield........... tw — en - 
eee —_ peceoeed ir} — |State - 
sansecsccs 150 |St. Ni —— a 17 (125 
mors % Trad’s.. 4 oe 7 | _ 
Irving.............180 — |Union............ i a 
Leather Man’f....160 — Unita States N — 

Manhattan. ” an 


BANK STATEMENT. 

The surplus reserve of the New York 
banks was reduced last week $1,142,850, 
and it now amounts to $85,018,575. The 
changes in the averages show an increase 
in loans of $1,457,900, a decrease in specie 
of $1,065,500, an increase in legal tenders 
of $75,200, an increase in net deposits of 


$610,200, and a decrease in circulation of 
$755,300. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Foreign Exchange remained about the 
same as in the previous week. The demand 
was light, and although the rates were 
irregular, the changes were unimportant. 
The posted rates for sterling closed at 
$4.88 for 60 days, sight, and $4.90 for 
demand. On Saturdav actual business 
was done at $4.873@4.87} for 60-day 
bills, $4.89@$4.894 for demand, $4.893@ 
$4.894 for cable transfers, and $4.853@ 
$4.86 for commercial bills. Continental was 
firm. Francs were quoted at 5.163 for 
long and 5.14% for short sight; Reich- 
marks at 95§@964, and Guilders at 403@ 
408. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

Mr. Horace E. Garth, formerly cashier, 
has been elected president of the Me- 
chanic’s National Bank of this city, in 
place of Wm. H. Cox, resigned. 





BROWN BROTHERS & (0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, | and France. 

COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 
United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and soid on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected and placed to credit, for our customers. with 
out charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


> ee 28 Nassau Street, New Yorxk.} 3? —— 


oaks 














No in- 
estor ever had to pay taxes, costaof fi 
take 





B. JOHNSTON & SON, 
MENTION THIS PAPER. Nae Fav 





CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS. 
and 


Safety Profit. 
soLio AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 
aden CENTRAL mgsnoe Fh FLSANGHAL AGENCY. 


‘A sou df ig CEN 


Perannum,first mort 
Real Estate. Loans 
ma National Bank. BEstT OF REFEREN 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


A. §. HATCH & C0, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bough 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stecks and bonds listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
beught and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


on om 
seroved by Taco 











Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


an Ba ~= KERS, 


Nassau » New York. 
113 Devonshire St., Boston, 


BILLS OF EXCBANGE, COMMERCIAL 
AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS ON - 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 


Also on principal Continental Cities. 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


Bbv0, 000. offers at par an: accrued 
x cen’ pg bem tures, claiming for 
them apsolute ety fi 





UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This pany is a legal } for moneys paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and f 1 t d to the transaction of busi- 
ness, as well as religious.and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis company a convenient depository for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WAM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President, 
TRUSTEES: 


HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 

8. B QHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 








DAN. H. ARNOLD. 
THOMAS SLOCOMB. 
CHABLES E. BILL. 
WILSON G. HUNT 
WILLIAM h. MACY 


CLINTON GILBERT. ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
DANIEL D. LORD. ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE BLISS, 

WM. W. PHELIs, WILLIAM LIBBEY. 

D. WILLIS JAMES. JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
JOHN J. ASTOR. EDWARD COOPER, 


JOHN A. STEWART. W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
8S. M. BUCKINGHAM, CHAS. 8, SMITH. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secreta y- 


BANKING HOUSE OF 


RY CLEWS & Co., 
3 = 15 Broad St., opposite N. Stock Ex- 
change. Three per cent. interest el’ on deposit 


ints. 

xs, Bo Grain, Provisions and Pet ~~~ 4 
bourke and wold’ on V7 for cash 0: r ~ 
gin. Private wire to Chi 


G%o, 70, B%o. 


Ree Tuvestment Company. of Em- 
oO paid-u 
1,000, wr ye th bran sche a orton + Riit 


of OF pate 


iowa, Minn., i. a 








ute uaranteed. 
Bonds obligations of the Compas: XN runnin et | 
t i} ted with 


caatile rast Co t also issues Demand 
of Devons at 5 aa cent. inverest. Write 
for pampuies and references. 
Home Office. Emmetsburg, lowa. 


E. 8S. Ormsby, Pres.. 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
J, H. MERRIFIELD, Prest 





R. M. SHERMAN, Sec. 


VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
RAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 
8 Per Cent. Interest, Net 
dence solicited. 
femeenses, 


Vermont National B 


-Brattleboro’, yt 
People’s Na 
Windham Co, 









&h 














Through the 
Sound and Reliab 


WESTERN FARM MOR 
FM FEREINS, LAWRENCE, KAN. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,¢ 
‘arm Loans 


information. Branch 
& Phila. N.Y .Omiee,137 breach oceni dentate 





INVESTMENTS. 


ow Lynd Ly} hy the 1. ¥, y~— St. eo) inne: 


is fo to-day t the yt, naan Er and. ‘Railroad 
centre of the Northwest. Investments made in 
real estate, mapueres or unimproved, will pay 
largely. Money can be loaned on the best real es 
tate oro for fom six to eight per cent. 

ul and East if des 


ences in S ired. 
E. 8. NORTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


IOW A. 


7TOSPrPER Cars. NET. 








aD at 7 408 pe 
“annually a Rat Bank 
Roperee 





They are obligationr of a “company of large capi 
which is strong and prespeeces, 2d. 
ured by the transfer to 





? —m with foil particulars and referen. 
| ag the country, sent on application, De 


janes, Gi and upwase, ‘< 
H A. COFFIN, Tressuser. on, 








nk or 

i ous house Tw ’ Russell 
Morgan W. Bosch, Marth pine te _ 
ag Conservative Investm te 
tq per cent, with prin- 
and interest. *é ar at op- 


tion of m . Sa i 
origaree. safe se ¢ vernment 


copes $50,( . Over 
ta 1 Bon: 

a! 4 ® : and warrants for 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Ferks. Dakota. 

Hi 
ere gi Hoe. & eH, Relline, Dover, N. H.; 4 


cies tacit hay aa 


ELECTIONS. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, i 
w York, February 2d, 1886. 5 
T A A ETT te oF THE BOARD OF DIRECT- 
held this HENRY W. 
elected s a Director and Tico Brenttont Tike Ban oll 
E H. PULLER, 

















Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. I am now manufacturing them on a large scal 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all, rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price- lists, full instructions for self-measurement for men, 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 
fort. Imake no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes are unsurpassed either in material or 


wartmeneiie te 2 any goods in im ong counties, and my lowest cl: 
ist is 


Phlets, which will give © price tat a 2 Sif intention 
leather of 


Teeny 


® are superior in eve ect to all 
and shoes er tend fe for my /ree “tiustiatca pam- 
pay you to send tor the pamphlets. 


for ladies’ or gentlemen's boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 


ufact Paten 
Bat Eat of Me Comber’s t Boots and Shoes and Patent 





Weekly aparket Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


(ror the Week ending Saturday, Feb. 6th, 1886.) 














Mocha... 

Smncanese 

Laguayra 

DES iaidcseess sscane 

neg Medium to Finest. 

ee tices, 6 4 acodeensesee 18 @70 

Hyson, “ ee TT 

English Breakfast, “ .....-e+e+++ @65 
GAR. 

=~ bay are (Sivaeceetonancmeke 6{@— 

RE EO er ee 
Sonlanl  cuhiigieninnt ae are oomneoeecs SE 
Granulated, Ntandard.......... ... 644@6 9-16 
Standara A..... Sr egeeanee panvwnwe ao 
Extra C White. ........ a cannons --. 5K@ 6 
Extra C Yellow... ...c.,scccceesseeses ~~ 5% 
BOE cc cecereveesedensyseetionedees 

Ch << F ~4 
New Orl oice to Fancy 

("Good to Prime aes @ 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice to one. .87 @4l 
Arroyo, rrime, in hhds,. .... ......— @— 
Barbadoes, 1n bhds.......... seeeees — @- 
Mackerel, Fancy No. i ? bul, (200 lbs.) $24 00 

Extra, No.3 * = ..ececeee ° 9 00 
Codfish, boneless, 60 b. boxs, # ib..... —55 

Shredded, 1 th. Tins, per doz. 1 75 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, a 9 
Herring, Medium, scalded, # box...... 16 





GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOUR, MEAL, Bre. 
Winter Wheat, — Fancy Roller Patent, 
highest Pe 5 £5 dn duie RGLSD Gib 60 4009 6 
Perfection lier Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, highest grade.............-++- 
Favorite Roller Process, Fanc ‘Soni Wheat 6 
New Process, Fancy Winter 
Fancy, New 


“ 
TUTE Tee ee 


amily, 
Xxx Bt Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat........ 
Pasiry White - 
Winter Wheat, Roller Process ...........- 
Brilliant XX Family, White - Amber Wheat 
6 Commercial Milis”........cccccccccscces 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 
Superlative Grabam Flour, bbls 
Superlative Graham Fiour, 
G-ID PRQB. . 2. e cece eee eee veeeee 
Corn Fiour, from Southern White Corn.. 
Buckwheat Flour, Fancy New Process, 100-tb 


eee eee ereeee 


AP AMAA A aE 


et 


bags. 
Fancy New Process, bbls., 196 Ibs...... 5 
Boxee, 25 tbe. .......-++++ eooedercadtes 1 


GRAIN. 


Red Winter, Be bases. 


Mixed, SE ...— 60K@— 51 
ee RRR ie sg@— 50 
White, Noa... igri I 37 @— 39 


TS : 
White, No. Resssorcessnacialins + par 43 
Wi @— — 


CUUOER oc ccccccescoescoce 


Green, prime, ®bush....... 1 10 


MILL FEED. 
— quote per 400 Ihe Ibe.) 


Bhoria si tc: 
ec, eee 


nings ° 
pate Vs re 
Cotto: Meal, per ton.. 

AAY AND STRAW 
lbs @ —— 


Hay, Shipping ” eo one 10 
an 
1 


eee 


Straw, No. 2, tye ‘ - eer «- —70 
Straw, Oat “ a —50 


weee 


PROVISIONS. 


CE cticceseseneeden 12 00 
Cur Meats: 


F 
- 
& 
is°] 
2 
g 
© 
x 
© 


SEBS KKK 


& 
cal 
5 
= 
5 
F 
y 
: 
g 
SeD @o 2000 
. 





ea 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs.............. 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs......1 
Bakers 1 


— 


289 ©0000 
Se 


& 


le, large eee team.” eee ewes —<— 
Pineeneie, — 4 eranae -- 
Schweitzer, American, # ib....... . 

LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs net weight . 
Tierces 


geen Oe 
Half bbls. reeves teak? 
Btate and pe ee 2% @ 

Cc 


COKER THT TOME TEREST ee 


" @® 
ase 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE. Commercial hams and seersuckers remain firm, and - yee sxe ¢ «Bn 6 @ 0x 
seuaiieamadii stocks are in excellent shape. In dress “ V...81 6%@ 6 “ Fla ses 
Potatoes ‘A , 1 ds th fai t of busi Bedf R..30 — 43¢ | Newm’ket,G36 —  @ 5 
ER oe artes ge ae 62 @ 2 % DRY GOODS goods there was a fair amount of business, | poo FF. 36 6ye 6c) hee — 3 ox 
Gutona Tentn eS tte ewees 2 Lo 2 : = : taking together the various lines of wool} ‘ D...... e 2% © pon a2 
Onions, Chester, per bbl... .... 4 00 @ 3 00 Tug inconveniences that always accom. | and fancy cotton fabrics, but individually | « sterling 54@ 63 | Pacific, Ex. .36 one o 
Cabbage, L,and Jemmey per 100 3 4 e 5 ~ pany a heavy snowstorm have not been ex. | the buying runs rather light. The situa- Branerey wee ‘= 8 ba Pep'relitiness a $ % 
Spin — ——, re “ai Se @2 50 ceptional during the past week among the | tion in @ general way is unchanged, as the le é 4f— 8 Hod \* & x oe 5x@ 5% 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. dry-goods merchants, as much delay and | jobbing distribution continues rather “« D..28— @4%| “© N.“30— @5 
Apples, Baldwins,...... ...... —1 50 @ 175 interruption has been experienced in the | slow. ° Ps 48 te pa “Tee bri tH 
<8 Greenings. earerrsre — = 4 : transportation and distribution of goods, | WooLEN GooDs, HOSIEY AND UNDERWEAR. Doig, F.-2 68 ¥ . 728 eu 
Grapes, en PN8 WNT... 3050 << 5 p. which has tended to curtail the volume of There is a very steady demand for over- | |.“ Z. -;38 5X%@ 6 Pu. .-1i-4 21 @22 
rapes, Uatawba, ber case...... ) 5 i 5 rprise 4%@ 5 uot, A...36 — @ 6% 
Uranbernes, Cape Ook wos bbl. 4 60 othe ~. | business in progress, and throw a damper | coatings, both’ rougir-fated goods and Exeter, A. .36 Sie 5% eee B40 — @ Ie 
me Jersey, per crate.. 1 00 @ 1 12 on any effort to present new features upon | smooth-faced fancy backs. Several makes | pire ~ 3 ¥ s 5 Pieanont "7s wwe 
cannts, hans bene-geehet, Ke- 1% the market. There is, however, no loss of | of the former have been pretty closely GresRalin dss 546 eS Se ee re es 
eee oo TY Oe Di i Miter a ae Eee, a | iS @s ‘ 5% 
Pecans, per ib............006e8 — §$ @ & confidence manifested as to what the fu- | ,o)q up. A little improvement was noted | IndnHeadA 36 sxet | ies 0..38 — “8 By 
Hickory Nuts, per bush....... 100 @1 50 ture of the trade is destined to be, though E.45 113g@123¢ | Stark, AA.. St — — @6 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, dried, choicest, sliced, 1885, in bbls. 6 
5 


choice, we bags ee¥secee 
bas °.. iie,- * in bags........ 4 
me evaporated : 
Fancy White, 50 Ib. boxes............. 834 
A., 50 Ib. boxes bceceee Suntesliseidcuced 1% 
Cherries, pitted, 1885 Fetesddevecuesessoused 13 


Peaches, evaporated 
one ~ ae Peeled, 50- Ib. boxes were 27 
23 


“ 


Fancy Yellow Unpecled * 3 <r a 
Red oe en nit 
Dried, Southern, 1885................ idig@iase 


"ss Unpeeled, 4s, and 448.1885.4 @ 44¢ 
Pears, evaporated, 25 and 50 Ib. boxes — 
Plums, State, 1883 Seceot der acseoentédakecee 
Raspberries, evaporated, in 25 and £0 Ib. bxs, 3 
Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60 lb. bxs.113¢ 
Blackberries, dried, in 25 and 50 Ib. boxes. .10 

DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —12 @— 13 





Chickens, Philadelphia, per Ib.. 6G 

Chickens, State and Western....—- 9 @— 10 
RES e+, OS RES -lv @— 11 
Gs ca aaacyias-caneee -—ll @— 15 
MP6 nes ccidenecddsadecRi'eie’ —8 @-13 





WOOL MARKET. 


Onto, Penn., and W. Va.— 





X, XX, and above, Washed Fleece. . .382@36 

No. 1. 36@37 
, No, 2. sea « .34@35 
New Yor« Sate, Micu., Wis., and Inv.— 

X, and above, Washed Fleece Mey tsaey 30@32 

No.  * useseées 34@35 

No. 2. “ D  sséirden 33@84 


TUB WASHED, 

Average to Superior.............0.... 32@40 
COMBING WOOL. 

Medium, washed...............e0+. 38@40 

és eae 29@3v 


Unwashed clothing ) 
“ combing { 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... $38 00@40 00 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib.......... 2% 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per Ib. . 8% 
Sulphate of Potash...... wseewe 40 00 
Muriate of Potash............ e 45 00 
Mi atusinecacencenuss 15 00 
Fine Ground Bone............. 88 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros,’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer............. 45 00 
eat TP” « Gudceminuaiden 47 50 
RN i eacounanceves 46 50 
AA Ammoniated enya 
phate Fertilizer........ 87 50 
Pelican Bone Pee a 32 50 
nem & tS ialties : 
‘obacco Fertilizer........... 35 00 
Raw Bone Superphosphate, — 
Per 3,000 Ibs... ccccccce 8u 00@35 00 
Twenty-five aoe Phosphate, 
Per 3,000 Ths... ce ccccce 25 00 
Economica! Fertilizer for Po- 
Fo tp SS 80 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs....... 30 00@383 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs... 26 00@28 00 
Lister Bros.’ a: 
standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 
Ammonia’ a Did — eoae 32 00@35 00 
U.8. Phosphate.............. 29 00@31 00 
Ground Bone,.........4.... 31 00@83 50 
Crescent Bone.............. 29 00@381 50 
Potato Fertilizer............. 47 00@60 00 
Tobacco 9 PO 47 00@650 00 
Pe .. an acconces 32 UU@85 v0 
Mapes F. and P. G. Co.’s Specialties : 
Potato Manure................ . 48 00 
Corn  _esshectsessece¥s oo 46 00 
IE. ceosescoveciccece 50 00 
Complete ~« =< sagen 40 00 
Mich. Carbon Works’ Specialties : 
Homestead Superphosphate. 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower.. 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour..... ° 45 00 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.. 36 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. 82 00 


Lee = Clark & Co.'> Special- 


aeaahens Bone Superphosphate 
Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 


Fish and Potash........... 

Americus Pure Bone Meal. . 

ASHES.—We quote 4@44¢ ‘cents for Pot and 
5@5}< for Pearl. 


88 00 
32 00 
45 00 
35 00 
88 00 
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001 Toile Set, * fall part particulars silos 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0. Box, 29 #1 end 83 Vesey St., New York 


FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 


“Strong Slat” Casen,, Cabinets, Chases, Prin 
baled Neen Presson, et." a RR or Engravers. tat- 


Vampene enon WELLS & C0 LS & COMPANY 








the surroundings at the present time are 
not altogether encouraging, from the fact 
of it being the time of ‘‘ between seasons.” 
The steady tone that prevails in almost ev- 
ery department of the trade is an evidence 
of its healthy condition, while it further- 
more demonstrates that the production is 
not in excess of the requirements of the 
consumer, and but little opportunity is 
afforded for the accumulation of stock. 
The advancing tendency of prices in 
the wholesale departments has arrested the 
attention of buyers, which resulted in a 
fair absorption of staple cotton goods, and 
a freer movement in bleached shirtings 
and cambrics, colored cottons, etc., while 
printed calicoes were in fair though some- 
what irregular demand by package buyers. 
The jobbing trade has developed further 
improvement, very fair orders for assorted 
lots of staple and department goods having 
been received through traveling salesmen ; 
while liberal package sales of domestics, 
prints, ginghams, white goods, hosiery, no- 
tions, etc., were made by leading jobbers. ' 
It is more than probable that the dry goods 
trade, since the opening of the year, has 
been more active than any other of the 
leading branches of business. And this is 


| the more remarkable becanse the unusu- 


ally large movement that was stimulated 
toward the close of 1885 by advancing 
West bound freights favored the belief that | 
a lull in the demaad might be expected in 
January. This opinion has been partially | 
confirmed as regards the most staple goods; 
but the January trade in nearly all pat- 
terned fabrics has been of very good pro- 
portions, and largely in excess of the cor- 
responding period in former years. The 
buying generally was of a cautious nature, 
however, indicating some hesjtation about 
taking hold with freedom where values 
have been enhanced, but neverthless 
makes a very good showing all told. “The 
general situation seems flattering, and in 
nearly all lines of goods a firm undertone 
prevails. 
, COTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 

There was an improved demand in some 
instances for both brown and bleached cot- 
tons, but the call is still a little uneven, 
with buyers apparently inclined to goslow. 
Mail orders wéte rathe¥ light, owing in 
part to backwardness Of postal movements 
in some sections. The supply of brown 
sheetings seems to be getting even more 
closely controlled. Prices still tend up- 
ward. Bleached goods were in very fair 
demand, and show decided if not increas- 
ing firmness. In various lines of colored 
cottons and in white goods trade was 
somewhat better. In several instances 
agents réported an improved deman# for 
standard fancy prints, and with it some fn- 
crease of business compared with what has 
been the rule previously this week. Nov- 
elties in sateens, seersucker effects, etc., 
received more attention, as did also shirt- 
ings, the popular makés of which are sell- 
ing at firm prices. Mournings, furnitures, 
robes, etc., have very fair, though not par- 
ficularly free demand. 

GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS. 


There was a continuation of the brisk 
demand lately reported for dress ginghams, 
a good many duplicate orders for plaids, 
stripes, .bourettes, jacquards, zephyrs, 
tufted effects, etc., having been placed 
with agents, while the jobbing trade in 
these fabrics was quite active. Crinkled 
seérsuckers were in unabated demand, and 
many makes are largely sold ahead. Plain 
seersuckers and chambrays were in mod- 
erate request, and there was a steady call 
for staple ginghams, in which both checks 
and faiicies participated. Prices of ging- 


. 





in the demand for worsteds and cassimeres, 
but clothiers are moving very cautiously, 
and use more than ordinary discrimination. 
Goods valued at $2 upwards are generally 
going at last year’s figures. In some in- 
stances §5@10 per cent. is claimed on 
cheaper qualities, and in othérs it is néi to 5 
percent. Cotton-warp cassimeres seem to 
hold about 5@7$ per cent. advance, and sell 
fairly. Satinets continue active, and there 
is some improvement in jeans and doeskins. 
Soft woolen fabrics for women’s wéar re- 
main in good position as far as first hands 
is concerned. There is still more or less 
looking around for cheap flannels, but few 
purchases are made. Blankets are selling 
only ina moderate way at the moment. 
Carpets have fair movement, and prices for 
all kinds are firm. Buyershave given a little 
more attention to the several lines suited to 
the coming season trade, but, as a whole, 
the movement from first hands is moderate. 
Heavy merino wear and fancy knit woolens 
are selling to a fair extent in jobbing 
circles. 
FOREIGN GOODS. 


No interesting features were noticeable 
in the foreign goods department. The 
trade is about the same in general charac- 
ter that it has been for some little time 
past, and the demand, as a rule, somewhat 
tame. Recent importations include some 
new lines of dress goods; but for these 
comparatively few orders have yet been 
taken. The deliveries on old orders and 
purchases of goods carried since the fall 
combine to make up a very fair movement. 
Dress silks are held and ‘‘talked” very 
firm; but the demand does not appear 
sufficient to facilitate any advance. Satins 
are doing fairly in a small way, but velvets 
are quiet. Ribbons are taken with some 
freedom by package buyers. For men’s 
wear woolens, mainly diagonals and cork- 
screws, rather more orders are secured 
through the attraction of low prices. Lin- 
ens of all kinds, white goods, laces, and 
embroideries are moving only in a moder- 
ate way. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past @gek and since January ist, 1886, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of the last two years; 


For the week. 1886, 1886. 
Entered at the port.: .... ... $2,713,004 $1,938,866 
Thrown on the market....... 2,792,906 1,928,770 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered atthe port.......... 12,154,068 10,810,947 
Thrown on the market....... 19,417,994 11,242,569 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


THE prices queted below are not as low as may be 
obtained in many instances by buyers of reasonable 
quantities, but they show relative values, and may 
be considered “outside prices.” Every merchant 
should visit this market frequently, in order to keep 
well posted on the ever-varying fashions and styles, 
as well as to get the full benefit of bottom prices. 





MONDAY EVENING, Feb. 8th, 1886. 
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Albion........... —@65 | Mallory..........—@ 54 
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BLACK SILKS. 

FEBRUARY, 1886. 


OFFER FOR SALE DURING 


PYECES OF RELIABLE BLACK SILKS 
OF BEST ‘QUALITY AT SPECIALLY 
LOW PRICES. 4 

WE WILL SEND SAMPLES TO ANY 


DESIRES 
CEIPT OF POSTAL RE UEST. ORDERS 
BY MAIL ARE ASCA uLLY FILLED 
AS IF GIVEN IN PERSON, AND SAT- 
ISFACTION ASSURED. 

& Co., 


ADDRESS 
Broadway and 11th Street, N. Y. 


James M’Creery 
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February 11, 1886.] 
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R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th 30. 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 


ESTABLISHMENT. 
SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 
BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods, 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL BE 
READY ABOUT APRIL 18ST. COPIES WILL BE 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


TRAVEL. 


State Line Steamers. 


NEW — GLASGOW AND -~ aaa 
HROUGH TICKETS T 
LIVERPOOL. LONDON AND DUBLIN 
at very low rates, 
A.1 staunch Clyde built steamers. Ey class pas- 
senger eogoman: ations at reduced p 
a 


First C 
according A locaiton. 
yy good for one yea: 
ve stock carried ©: aa zee in- 


m these a 
8 snd other jeformation appl 
speston of age Bienes Now Genera al’ , AA ents, 


Parcels ht and Valua fee ; 
to all panty ot ay lowest rates, by BALDWIN’S 
EUROPEAN.EXPRES: 


HOTELS, WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 
Southern Winter Resorts. 


The now far-famed BERMUDAS, with an equable 








65 and $75. 








winter temperature of seventy degrees, utiful 
scenery and 100 miles of good roads, is unrivaled in 


v8 attractiveness, and ig reac hed by ‘ 
jron steamers OR'NOCO or TRI 
known 


i Hi Orinoco ate ma RtR 


aieo afford beau- 
ul and interesting tours, all reac! 7, r es 
of the Quebec 


—~ tesmehip Co.. from dates of ea sailing ad pas- 
one apply to 


A, EMILIUS OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
51 Broadway, New York. 
ARTHUR AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


“TRE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the President’s 











House, 


Washington, D. C. 


Redecorated and Refurnished, a Hotel 
of quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its 
Cuisine, 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proorietor 
CANVASSERS. 


WE CAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 


EX CELLENT TERMS FOR 
CANVASSING 
FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Avpzess, THE INDEPENDENT, 
New Yorai P. 0. Bex 2787 











Jusurauce. 
INCENDIARISM. 


Tue definition and character of the ele- 
ment of fire iasurance risks called ‘‘ moral 
hazard” are better understood than the ex- 
tent of it. It is admitted that incendiarism 
is more frequent in times of depression and 
of decline in prices, and this is intelligible; 
for such a decline in values produces ‘‘over- 
insurance.” Men of migratory habits, 
small visible means and trade, or bad rep- 
utation, or who have been burned out sev- 
eral times, are properly rated unsafe. Jews 
have been, popularly, if not in the profes- 
sion, regarded as undesirable. As to some 
classes of Jews, or some trades in some 
places, this may be measurably true, as it 
may be of Gentiles—for there is no exclu- 
sive segregation of bad men any where—-but 
as a broad statement such a belief has no 
foundation. Incendiarism means burning 
by design; of this there are evidently two 
kinds—one where the incendiary fires his 
owa property, and one where he does this 
to the property of another. Various mo- 
tives may prompt to the latter; probably 
the oftenest is the malicious desire to ‘‘ get 
even with” somebody, the lowest-down case 
of this being that of the tramp who is 
turned from the door, and squares the ac- 
count by kindling the barn in the morning, 
after passing the night there; the design to 
make opportunity for plunder, the desire 
to see the new ‘‘ apparatus” come out and 
have a “run” with it; the restless craving 
‘for an excitement, and that streak in human 
‘nature which finds pleasure in secret mis- 
chief—these are some of the causes which 
apply the torch. Many fires from causes 
not clearly traced are doubtless set down 
asincendiary. Moral hazard, if understood 
as covering incendiarism, would mean haz- 
ard from depraved morals of the general 
community; if restricted to self-burning, 
would mean only the hazard of over-insur- 
ance. Here we may remark that the two 
sorts of incendiarism are opposite in one 
‘respect: insurance may promote the self- 
‘burning, but the lack of insurance (if 
‘known) promotes the other sort; for re- 
‘venge and ugliness would rather have their 
victim caught without a policy. 

Trustworthy and complete statistics are, 
of course, lacking. Statistics of fires are 
‘trustworthy, as far as they go, and are 
‘steadily approaching fullness, but cannot 
be complete, and do not pretend to be more 
‘than skillful and honest approximations. 
Incendiaries are secret; circumstantial evi- 

dence betrays them when they are caught, 
and in a large number of undetected cases 
the evidence is not legal. The Chronicle's 
tables give the figures as made (up and 


t 


‘there is no better authority—and also a 


chart in form of a circle, showing graphic- 


‘ally the comparative number of fires by pri- 


mary causes; on this, incendiarism occu_ 


_ pies a little over one-fourth the circle. The 


‘ word ‘‘ primary ” marks the restrictions to 
buildings not fired by others, ‘‘ exposure” 
to fires already started causing twenty-eight 
per cent. of the fire loss. In geograpbi- 
cal distribution, another chart groups Con- 
necticut, the Carolinas, Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Indiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, 


‘and Oregon as the ‘reddest,” in these 


States incendiarism counting more than 
one-half; the rest of the Southern States, 
with Vermont and five Western States, form 
the next group, showing thirty-five to fifty 
per cent.; the rest of New England, with 
four Middle States, of which this is chief 
and four of the West, make the next group, 
showing twenty to thirty-five per cent.; 
Maryland, California, and Utah make the 
best showing, less than twenty per cent. 
The extreme range is eleven per cent. in 
California and- sixty-two per cent. in 
Kentucky. 

It seems difficult to accept the conclusion 
that so large a proportion of fires are of in- 
cendiary origin; it seems almost as if this 
were one of those things which prove too 
much. If the great majority of men were 
not honest, at least in practice, society 
would be impossible; and it almost seems 
as if so large a number of incendiaries must 
be impossible—that there must be some 





error or something lacking in the statistics ; 





still it should be remembered that a man 
is not obliged to actually kindle a fire in 
order to have one, for he has only to 
arrange sufficiently the habitual. careless 
ness of Americans, and Nature will do the 
rest for him with certainty enough. More- 
over, this is a c.ime very tempting to any 
‘“easy ” virtue, as it robs nobody but an in- 
surance company, which is assumed to de- 
serve no consideration, even if it be not 
almost a merit to rob it. 

Over-insurance on merchandise in stock 
is liable to occur and does occur innocent- 
ly and harmlessly. Over-insurance, ob- 
ta'ned deliberately in the outset, is a pre- 
sumption of evil intent, and is hardly intel- 
ligible other wise; it is the step with which 
the embryo self-incendiary begins. A 
large bounty on the heads of wild animals 
has been known to produce breeding those 
animals; excessive duties on imports en- 
courage and produce smuggliog and fraud- 
ulent undervaluation; wager-policy laws 
as surely and naturally stimulate incendia- 
rism. Offering to reward men for a thing— 
which is what is done when an offer is 
made to buy that thing—inevitably produces 
the thing; and the result is the same 
whether it is foreseen and intended or not. 
If a legislature were capable of enacting a 
law entitled ‘‘an act to reward and in- 
crease incendiarism,” and reading in say 
this wise, ‘‘ Any person who may succeed 
in insuring his property for more than its 
value shall be entitled to a judgment 
without defense against the insuring com- 
panies in case the property is destroyed 
by fire under any circumstances, and no 
inquiry shall be made at law as to how 
the fire was caused, or whether by accident 
or by design on part of any person,” it is 
clear that the people of such a state would 
be ready for return to barbarism. But, ex- 
cept asto the express assurance of exemp- 
tion from penalties for arson, we think it 
would be hard for any defender of valued- 


policy laws to show how any one 
of them which has been enacted, 
differs in essence from this. If 


the unloaded gun is loaded, its discharge 
has the same fatal effect which would fol- 
low intentional shooting; but the intent 
would make a murderér of one who is now 
only a dangerous blunderhead. So, 
although legislatures make laws sub8stan- 
tially as above imagined, the people are 
not proved barbarians, but only thought- 
less and blundering. Yet, as there is no 
foundation for a state, or for society itself, 
except in public morals, what can be 
more dangerous than laws which tamper 
with and debauch the virtue of individuals? 
The only saving conclusion is that the peo- 
ple do not realize what they are doing,and 
will recoil from it instinctively when they 
ome to ize it. 


NSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE GREENWICH INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 

Tux above named company is one of the re- 
markable examples of the saying that “there is 
nothing so successful as success.” Orgamzed in 
the year 1834, it bas been uninterruptedly and 
successfully in business ever since—a period of 
5l years. it has just published its 100th semi- 
annual statement up to January Ist, 1886, from 
which we learn that its total assets are $1,255,- 
259.17, again during the year of $188,000, while 
its net surplus has increased to $352,048.58, an 
increase during the year of over a hundred 
thousand dollars. 1ts surplus as regards policy- 

company has 





holders is now $552,048.53. ‘This 
been 1n the habit of paying dividends of an av- 
erage of about.s0 per cent. per annum, which 
must be very comforting to those persons who 
are so fortunate as to hold its stock. Its fands 
are well invested. Its ratio of expenses last year 
was very low, there being only one or two com- 
panies which made a better showing. We im- 
agine there are not many insurance companies 
math 90 favorable a record asthe Qid Green- 
The officers are Samuel C. Harriot, Pres- 
and Mason A. Stone, Secretary. 


BROWIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Tx annual statement of this Company, issued 
on the 31st of December, 1885, speaks volumes 
for the Quaker methods in fiuance.: The total 
assets are now $10,472,202.94, with a surplus of 
$2,250,115.45, It has at risk $45,678,669. It 
has during the year decreased its rate of ex- 
pense and also its rate of mortality, The Prov- 
ident Life and rust Company 18 One of: our 
best companies, It is a t in settlement of 
death losses, deals fai equitably with its 
policy-holders, and is eundesten with security 
and economy. The officers are : Samuel R. Ship- 
ley, President ; T. Wistar Brown, by mame ; 

Asa T. Wing. Vice-President and Actuary; Jo- 
seph Ashbrook; Mangger Insurance 
and J. Roverts Fouike, Trust Officer. 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


One of the “‘ strongest, safest, and best” life 
insurance companies in the country is the 


Home Life, of this citv. Its annual statement , 
publish: = | aaominare, shows total liabilities, in- 
pr smo reservefor .re-insurance, 

the State of New York, tegal standard, 
543.15, with solid assets to cover the 
same, amounting to $5,651,728 47;showing a net 
cash surplus of of $1,421,180 30 equal Ao 25 per 
cent. and a little over. Its jay Sa and other 
cash receipts for 1885 were $836/257.62, besides 
$51,770.24 from its profit andJoss account. Its 
officers are able, reliable men, aud. the institu- 
tion is in a very prosperous condition, steadily 
growing in strength and popularity. 


Tue Washington Life Insurance Company, of 
New York, presents its soneel statement to our 
readers on our last page, to which we invite 
public attention. Its total receipts for 1885 
were $1,846,457.56; 
441. aot ai.be. gross assets 


; total number of 
policies in force, 15,385 ; “amount insured, $33,- 
56,324. 





Tue Travelers’ Insurance my ey: of Hart- 
ford has issued a report showing t its business 
during the month of January was nearly — 
that for January, 1885, and for December, 

was nearly ‘double the monthly average ro fon th, the 
year. The Travelers’ new life policy, from its 
liberality and cheapness, has been productive of 
amazing success. 





INSURANCE. 


Thirty-sixth Annual Statement of the 


TNA LIFE INSORANGE COMPANY 


of Hartford, Conn., 
January 1, 1886. 








ASSETS, January 1, 1885, at cost....828,539,076 82 
RECEIPTS, 


Premiums in 1885 - $2,845,786 72 


Interest, rand from ‘other 


Sources in 1885.........-eeeeee 1,789,845 45 i 45 $4,586,682 17 "7 
e3R2 24,708 99 90 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claim6,..........++.00.+5 $1,394,875 75 
0B ck 5-00 881,646 80 
Dividends to Policy- —— 
and for su -—-eamenene —_ cies 847,097 87 
Ro-tnourgnce., pone. 1,649 
= ~~ Expeni “Medical wees 
e cal 
_ uninatio nations, oe all other 
184,345 00 


Dividend ¢ on Stock, earned in 
Stock Department........... 100,000 00 
> imebesddeod 81,926 60 3,791,682 49 
Pn at Cn tt 28 


AsgeTs, Dec. 3ist. 1885, at cost....820,333,086 30 
ASSETS, 


Real Estate.........-scseeos-.-+ 
Cash on hand and in Banks: : ork Fd 
U. 8. Bon - ereeIe oo wo 


ORs Corer eseseeeses 


Bonds 
Bank Stoc 
State, 

1D 


oe Seen eeeneeeeeeeeeeeeee 





ortgages secured Heal 
lortgages, sore at 260.00 15,226,7 
Loans on Collatessis (Market wend 
Value $589,86).00)........ ° 


eee ceeeenee 


AssETs, Dec. 31st, 1885, at cost, 08sGe 
Interest due and accrued, Dec. paauhdte ond 


ME Mesbecssecpnce.  ensese 448,003 68 
Premiums in course of collec- —— 
Quarterly” aad ‘gemi-Annuai * 
Premiu 186,489 U2 
ay vale “of Securities 
OVEF CORE. ...cerccccecsscccscees 574,898 81 1,229,175 38 
Gross Asses, Jan. ist, 1886., $30.062.261 83 
LIABILITIES. 
Losses and claims awaitin 
farther vyect, and not yet qneneen on 
Dividends” to Policy-hoiders, iain te 
nt 4 
Premiums paid in advance... 5,991 77 


Reserve for Re-Insurance on 
existi 
cent. 2634.976,172 50 


af 


Se 47,897 00 24,930,275 50 
91,254 56 


” $25,368,058 21 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS: 


a — Se 5,194,259 62 
a Soe ‘Week GUE esd “Seay 
Hf eect & See ee 66ib.008 00 





Statement ofthe Entire Receipts and Dis- 
bursements from the Beginning of Business 
to Janyary ist, 1886. 


Receipts to January let, 1886.. 
Income for Were ee. cP RISHSS 
—— eee 


to J Ist, I 
ra nrg to Zan, ist, es... $102,353,488 76 


Gates by w. pe 
ee Ai) id Policy “Holders, sone 
dered Poli- 
oo escsseness 27,452,715 58 


430,064 10 
Profit ‘and Loss.... ‘113,119.62 
——————_ 8, 494,464 16 
Expenses of Management..... 11 A867 213 6 65 
ToTAL DIsBURSEMENTS.......... _...873,020.402 25 
$29,333,086 560 


. Agee 


136,488 02 
Grose Assets, Jan, 1st, 1886...... a0 Seabei os 


Policies, in force Jan, Jet, 1886, 61,- 
437, i 191 
Policies, isened in in i8es, 6.21, insur’ gt 143 we 


Lenses 11,098,808 00 


pee C. BULKELEY, President; 
©. WEBSTER; Wice-President. 
J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 
H.W. ST. JOHN, 


Balance.......... 

Market Value of } Securities over 

Interest due and secu 

Premiu ste 

Quarter 
= 


e subsequent to Jan. 





GURDON.wW, BUSSE, M.D., 
Consulting Physician, 
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1861. 1886. 


Massachusetts “atta Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


85 fears of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
f£very policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





M. V- B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 


ANNUAL STATEMENT THIRTY-SIXTH 
ov om ANNUAL STATEMENT 


HOME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


254 Broadway, New York. 
179 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1885. 











8 ARY INCOME. 
” NU ist. 1886. Premiums received during vear.......... $118,274 33 
Interest received from Investments, 
BEE, Gi cccccc ccecgecanscccocconcossesece 126,894 31 


Assets January Ist, LL $5,461,144 33 





Provident Lite and Trust Ct 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


In 1885 


Increased its Assets to...810,472,202 94 

Increased its Surplus to. 2,250,115 45 

Increased its Volume of 
Business to............... 45,678,669 00 


Decreased its Rate of Expense. 
Decreased its Rate of Mortality. 


Ip form ot Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policyholders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the security and Cheapness of Life In 
surance, tbis Company stands unmvaled. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. StEvENS, Pres. Jos. M. GrBBENS, Seo 


Assets,......... +++++-817,095,567 10 
Liabilities....... -. 14,700,116 37 


Total Surplus...........82)395,450 73 


pace attention, of_ the public is, ahh & the New 
urance ado} y Com- 
Endov oy lh T 


game premium for whole Life Pol- 
icies. These policies participate in oy onus 
bution of surplus, and on subject to the Maseachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880 
bh surrender ine alee up insurance values in. 

aqpese on every — 

‘am phiets or anatory of the New Feature may b 
had on application at Company's Office, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. BOSTON 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICcEs, New York, 100 ep | 
Continental {Brooxlya cor. Court aad ‘Montague Sts. 
Buildings: apd No. 16 Broadway 
Reserve for re-insurance....... $2,265,427 88 
(of which for Inland Marine, $56,969 52) 
Reserve, ample for allc!aims... 553,171 26 
Capital paid in in cash.. - 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus .............. . 1.358.879 85 


Total Assets, Jan. tet 1886...$5, 5,177,478 99 99 


This company conducts its business under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
twe Safety Funds together equal $1.200,000 


DIRECTORS: 
HH. BH. LAMPORA, President. 
¥F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 









































SAMUEL D. BABUOCK. SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLISs, JNO, L, RIKER 
8, B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRY 
1. SWAN, HENRY - SPAULDING, 
(RY C. BOWEN, RICHARD A. MoCURDY, 
AU E 108 B. HOLL, JOHN H. REED 
LODORE AIL. JOH Ho EARLE, 
THEODC EL BUSTED, CHARLES H_ BOOTH, 
Joti or rite EDWARD MARTIN 
Moot L. ea BRADISH JOHNSON, 
R 8. M. BUCKINGHAM 
WM. L. ANDREWS J. D. VERMIL 
Fates ta 4k GERD 
WwW URE, 
HIRAM BARNEY 


A. M. KIRBY, Sec, Local Dep't 
B, ©. TOWNSEND, See, Agency Dep't. 
OMAS. H. DUTOHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't, 











SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 

















pts in the year for 
asegame, teres 
Profit oe wrrgia ry) it % $6,349,171 59 
nom - ss Revenue Account. 
URS MENTS. Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
i — a ~ Interest Receipts 971,624 68 
pon le Annui- de nd Ne nts voided * bon Be of gage * ee 
eee eee eee eee e o es vol 
pala) Jor siurséadered $200,136 24 olen a oes ui,si1 9 | Total Income............ $14,240,475 39 
Policies Divi- 
dends t to Polieyhold- B441,688 53 : 
_ 173,908 37 ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1886. Dist 
Total, pe an to Policy- emen 0 Mortgages pon B Real Estate Ns ceauitaiad be “th 4 shursoment ACcOUunt. 
Paid Gominissioui, Aa | a he, ity 5 “properties ‘ ¥ oe Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 19 «. 
, meies, go j= = | — bought to secure loans..................5+ 63,598 
Prix ting. Taxes, axes bag ed I . 4 ) dy ‘secured 303,209 “ Endowments............ 873,808 50 
8, on » Prem. secured ies... _ es 
Rents, and all other Ret deferred Prem! eek Ge “ Annuities, Dividends 
GHGIED, 6c caccccccesce 185,409 61s @97, 448 12 “as — a. goaees and Surrender Values. 8,608,970 8 
_ aa ecru: terest uary is’ 
i iiccnctsisaiebtinndeiecaars $5,651,723 47 y Na a gaged 
ASSETS. anatase. Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 
1 Estate...........+0 8.208 rese ici 
Bonds and Mortagea. ia fo | peineurence a epee----- cs ae rt New Policies iseued.......... 17,468 
- ». }» mar. lps eeegece a FF Panda held tm Trmst.....cccccccccccccccccese y . 
New York State and other Boniis. 1,288,050 00 | Net Ad and interest paid in ad- New Insurance written..... . $61,484 550 
Tem y Loans, secured 616,200 00 NG a ccadinnatosnss cnenaccoceqyitane 3,228 O1 
Loans to Poliey-holders, th aes wie a 885 
y- r e re- a 
serve on whichisover $1,400, 0) 669,146 25 | Surplus as to Policy-holders............. baad rt Condition, January Ist, 1 ° 
Uncollected ancé deferred Pre- ——— 
aalumee Teeeaens of collection. 100,774 90 $2,223,501 61 | C@SR Assets.............. $59,283,753 57 
Accrued Interest and Rents.. 87,666 99 easing pitengrmaoase 
Agents’ balances...... .........++2. 5,245 78 





GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
GEO. C. WILSON, Jr., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $10,392,531 21 


SARE. 0. HUEY, President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
ual returns of surplus. insurance at net cost. 
for their value. 


& STEPHENS. Vice-President 


Renewable Term Insurance Challenges Criticism, 


Total Liabilities, ipcation x Cop- 05,651,783 47 





i o> and Rei ¥. 
Btate + | New York rt 0 ¢ $4,230,543 15 
iad ice vinsdctutpasamniess $1,441,180 32 
Total amount of james! by Death 4, 
Total Vamount of Lnterest 5 received ad pe stipe 
organization................ 
otal amount of Dividends paid to 507,088 56 
Policyholders since organization 2,859,219 09 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE C. RIPLEY, President. 
CHAS, A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 
I. H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
JOS. P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. 
WM. G. LOW, Counsel. 








AS ADOPTED BY THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


NO. 55 LIBERTY STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The SAFEST, most EQUITABLE and LEAST EXPENSIVE sys- 
tem ever devised. 

AVOIDS the high cost of level premiums on the one hand and of 
Assessment Insurance, which is without science or security, on the 
other. 

ACTUAL cost of Insurance in THE PROVIDENT SAVENGS dur- 
ing the calendar year 1884, less than $10 per thousand. 

The payments by a Life Insurance Company for death claims and 
expenses constitute the COST of insurance. Any excess going to 
surplus or reserve, That Company which shows the smallest per. 
centage of outgo for these two items combined, gives insurance at 
the lowest rate, and proves superior skill in the selection of risks, or 
the greatest economy in management, OR BOTH. 

Among ALL the lite insurance companies {n the United States, 
the PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, ot NEW 
YORK, showed for the year 1884: 

1, Smallest outgo for Death Claims... .....cccccseccerereeeeees $5.01 per $1,000 
2, 66 ‘“ §6for Expenses...... saint . 4.25 *6 ‘6 
ee Be Bis oscsccccenseeecieses ss cece 9.25 * 66 


3, ‘6 be 

4, Largest Assets to Liabilities. ............cccccsccssssesssseeeeees 8287 to $100 
5, $6 increase in New Busines,............:0cccccccceeees 125 per cent. 
6, 66 SenOOWSO 60d Disses ve sccnccccecconccccccecesseresces 13.56 * 66 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
S@ Send for prospectus, or call in person. 

















Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


(estimated). ..........00- $10,000,900 
Policies in force.............- 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 
Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 

Death Claims paid. {ncome from Interest. 

1880, $1,781,721. 1880, $2,317,889. 
1881, 2,013,203. 1881, 2,432,654, 
1882, 1,956,292, 1882, 2,798,018 
1888, 2,263,092. 1888, 2,712,868. 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624. 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 


Jan. 1, 1881, $43,183,934. 
Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781. 
Jan. 1, 1883, 50,300,296. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,902. 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,283,753. 


Jan. 1, 1881, $135,726,916, 
Jan, 1, 1882, 151,760,8u4, 
Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 
Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586, 


The Latest Advance i Life Insurance 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New Yorx Lirz 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 


IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 








WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 

HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 

A. H. WELCH, 24 V.-Pres’t. 
THEUDORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


~~ 
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1804 18sc6 


UNION 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, S. W. Cor. Third & Walnut Sts. 
INCORPORATED FEB. 6th, 1804. 


Cash Capital.............8375,000 00 
Assets......... égnddiceciabs 784,056 85 


STATEMENT. 
January lst, 1886. 








ASSETS. 
Government and other bonds, 
I TIRE cvcvnceseccenenenesed $270,774 00 
Bank and ether stocks, market 
aid a sncainkinpncpih seciinekeowss 128,148 75 
——— $392, 922 75 
Bills receivable for marine premiums and 
book accounts due company................ 133,577 65 
First mortgages on city property............ 9,500 00 
Real Estate owned by the company (un- 
III ccinnchannsianins nienscuamebehioe 187,000 00 
Cash in bank and office, and loans with 
WO icicsc- cniaectntstetinecnsecesdecane 55,056 65 
$784,056 85 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve for reinsurance and other lia- 
bilities. . eeseee $336,570 11 
Reserve for losses: under adjustment peseee 60,840 71 
Unclaimed dividends. . a 2,343 66 
SURPLUS AS TO POLICYHOLDERS.. howe 384,302 37 
784,066 85 
DIRECTORS: 
W. 8. Hassall, Geo. W. Kreamer, 
C. L. Borie, Hugo Menzel, 
Travis Cochran, New York; 
Solomon Smucker, George W. Gregerson, 
Carles C, Lister, Boston; 


Wm. Anspach, 
Morris Ebert, 


Thomas L Gillespie, 
I. V. Williamson, 
Henry Lewis. 
W.S. HASSALL, President. 
JNO. M. COWELL, Secretary. 
C. 8. HOLLINSFEAD, 
Manager Fire Department. 
HUGO MENZEL, 
Manager Marine Department, N. Y. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD; MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home office, or 
the agencieg, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; Washington 8t., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


U. P. FRALEIGH, Sec. GEO. H.BURFORD, Act'y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 


All Policies henceforth cre are incontestable for 
an use after three yea 

Death Claims paid at ones as scon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home Office. 

Absolute security, combined with the langost bes. 
ality, assures the pop y and of this Com- 


sar forms of Tontine Policies issued 














OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANvaRy 23p, 1886. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 81st December, 1885. . 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 1885.......... $3,856,618 66 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 

January, 1885.. scccereececccee 1,880,625 10 
Total marine premiums.......... ....se.e0s 85,196,143 76 


Premiums marsged off from Ist January, 

18865, to 3Ist December, 1885................ $3,770,094 30 
Losses paid during the same 

-» 81,916,720 67 

Returns of premiums and e: ex- 
$776,712 42 
The company has the following assets, 

viz; 
United States and State of New York 

stock, city, bank and other stocks....... $9,024,685 00 





Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 
Real estate and claims due the company. 
GEERT GR, 0 x ctcncnncvcecerscccesngscsctere 530,000 00 
Premium notes and bills receivable........ 1,508,143 56 
Caste im BARE. .cccccccccessccscccteccercccscess §6§SEREOT OB 
AMOUDE,......cccccsccsee: seeeercereeecess B12, 740,326 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
thereon will cease, The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1885, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


























TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES. ADOLPH LEMOYNE 

CHARLES DENNIS, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 

W. A. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MAR: 

JAMES LOW FRED'K H. COSSITT 

A. A. RAVEN, TLLIAM BRYCE, 

WM. STURGIS, OHN ELLIOT 

BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE 

JOSIAH O. LOW CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 

THOS. B. COODINGTON, JOHN L. RIKER, 

WILLIAM DE GROOT, N. DENTON SMITH, 

HORAC GRAY EORGE BLIS 

WILLI . DODGE, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 

WILLIAM B. MACY, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 

C. A. HAND, AAC BELL, 

JOHN D. JEWLE yeiz. EDw'D FLOYD JONES, 
ILLIAM = WEB ANSON 

CHAK : BURDETT, THOMAS MAITLAND, 

EDMUND W. CORL 





JOHN D. 9 "President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Sevond Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 


MANHATTAN LIFE.. 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY 


The Ann up) Premium atthe Age of 30 will be 930 18 
At the end of the twenty a the Company 
will return to the holder in cash.. eepee~ 8570 00 
Wie o>? oes lasumanse e will have been 
secured for 20 years *. . = cost of $33 60 
or @1.68 for 31 000 ineuran Ge. ot Se policy 
be not surrendered at the cena. of th the 20 years, it be- 
comes a paid-up policy of vom Any other amount 
will be in the same propo: 
These results Hot estimated, b ut are fixed in a 
positive con full face of the Polic 
while being paya le in the event of the deat 
assured. ere is no forfeiture of payments on dis- 
continuance of policy after three years, a 
Cash or Paid-up Value bein Guqramtecd by 
the terms of the New York Law 


For examples and other ages and amounts, and also 
~e the 10 and 15 year plans, write to or apply at the 








THE CONTINENTAL 
Yel “ANCE Con 


OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
0 








MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


Gommertial Mutual Insurance Go, 


No. 42 Wall Street, N. Y. 
ASSETS. 


United States Securities............ $189,565 00 
SD WEN os «nui canes ceabodesss< 102,637 00 
City and other Stocks and Bonds, 

and Cash in Banks....... ...... 342,553 71 
Premium Notes, Cash Premiums, Re- 

Insurance and other Claims.... 77,496 98 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1886....$712,252 69 
W. IRVING COMES, Prest. 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vice-Prest. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 

















Twenty-First Annual Statement 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT 
General Life Zusurance Go. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Receipts in the year 1885, $253,589 00 
Disbursements - 197,237 81 





THB | ASSOLE... 20 ssscncseeeseces Rp BOR G14 85 
Americ’ | Liabitities.................1,191,849 58 
pirenea Surplus to policyholders 
hay by Conn. Standard...... 859,564 72 
philadelphia. | Surplus to policyholders 
caer SEVERTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. by N. Y. Standard........ 448,416 72 
re for reinsurance, unadjusted losses, 1,070,610 98 
WUrORDE ccoresevscsscccrsecccsesccnnnesecomseecs QSL 1B T. W. RUSSELL, Prest. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, pi s17 a9 06 F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 
STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Tnsurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


For the year endi 





ASSETS ......ccccccccccscccocece ods 


D ber 31st, 1885. 
ecccccees -eeee +++. 108,908, 967.51 








Insurance and Annuity Account. 

































































| No. Amount. No. Amount. 
1 
Policies and Annuities in Policies and 7 oe 
force, Jan. 1st, 1885 ....| 114,865 | $851,815,941 07 force, Jan. 1st, 1886 ....| 120,952 $968, 981,441 36 
Risks Assumed .......... | 14,334 | 46,607,189 16 || Risks Terminated......-. 8.247 |  29,3411688 87 
| 120,199 | $398,323,080 23 129,199 | $398,328,080 23 
Dr. Revenue Account, Cr. 
To Balance from last account...... $97,009,913 08 || By pels to Deleey Migiter: 
OF I On a tenisveweaseueiwees 14,768,901 93 dowments & Pur. 
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A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared, payable on demand. 


D. A. HEALD. Vice-President. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


New York, January 1st, 1836, 
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Old and | Moung. 


A VALENTINE. 


BY WILL VEITH. 





Ir I could bring the brightest gems 

From Nature’s richest treasure mine— 
Diamond, ruby and amethyst, 
Shining pearls that the waves have kissed— 
I'd string them in one radiant twist 

To make my love a Valentine. 


If { could find the rarest flowers 
That over all the wide world shine— 

The edelweiss, with true love power, 

The aloe and the spirit flower— 

I'd pluck them all in one glad hour 
To make my love a Valentine. 


If I could catch the fleeting beams 

Of bright Aurora’s rays divine, 
And keep the gleam of sunset skies, 
And hold the rainbow’s wondrous dyes, 
I'd take the glow that in them lies 

To paint my love a Valentine. 


If I could chain the lightning’s flash 
And spin it in a golden line, 

And keep the starry flakes of snow, 

I'd bind them with the lightning so 

That frost and fire should blend and glow 
To make my love a Valentine. 


But since these wishes may not be, 
And nothing rich or rare is mine, 
Except my heart and love so true, 
This painted flower of dainty blue 
Shall bear them, with the wish that you 
Will always be my Valentine. 
Astron, L. L. 


<n 
oe 


A WOMAN OF A MILLION. 


BY R. A. OAKES. 








Marearet Cuitison went slowly down 
the long lane, summing a tune softly to 
herself. The ripening glories of mid- 
August were all sround her. Green and 
prickly stubble spread over broad meadows, 
where but yesterday masses of timo- 
thy bent, responsive to the wind. Silky 
tassels streamed from the cornfields, masses 
of waxy bloom whitened the potato 
patches, the ripening grain nodded in in- 
numerable golden panicles. Kingbirds 
went hither and thither in swift pursuit of 
moth or bee, goldfinches gathered in little 
coteries, flocks of crows went clamoring 
along the borders of the distant wood, 
while in the upland pastures the thrushes 
made merry over the fruit-laden raspberry 
tangles. 

If happiness can come from outward 
surroundings, on that sunny August day 
Margaret Chillson should have been su- 
premely blest. It is true that she was an 
orphan, with no near relative in the world; 
but five years had scftened the sorrow felt 
for the loss of her parents; and her life 
since then had been too busy for the indul- 
gence of mere sentimental and useless grief. 
Her father had left her an estate estimated 
at a round million, and thus, at the age of 
eighteea, Margaret found herself the heav- 
iest shareholder in the firm of Chillson & 
Co., bankers, the owner of ‘* blocks” of gov- 
ernments, railroads, mines, and other profit- 
able investments. She was also owner and 
manager of a large stock farm, originally her 
mother’s inheritance, but to which her 
father had added acre after acre, 
Here Margaret’s mother, and in time, Mar- 
garet herself, had been born, and here, ex- 
cept when at college, she had spent ner en- 
tire life. 

Margaret was a girl of large capabilities, 
with a quick intellect and business tact, 
inherited from her father, and a soul far 
too large to be filled with mere millinery. 
She felt no inclination to meddle with 

Wall Street; but she kept her interest in 
Dhillson & Co., Bankers, having implicit 
taith in the partner long associated with 
her father; and, loving superb horses and 
sleek cattle and the freedom and independ- 
ence of country life, she assumed the per- 
sonal management of her immense farm, 
and made it bring her an income that would 
have satisfied her father. 

But, while Margaret Chillson was a keen 
woman of business, she was ‘‘but yet a 
woman”; and while her round million com- 
manded for her every intellectual desire 
or personal comfort, it could not win from 
the one man who swayed her heart the 
avowal of a kindred allegiance. Lovers 
she had in almost unlimited numbers, for- 
mal effers for her hand were of frequent oc- 


currence. Her partner in Chitlson & Co., 
Bankers, four more than two years had 
pressed his suit with an ardor that would 
not be cooled. Barely ten years her senior, 
an accomplished business and society man, 
trusted for many years, as man and boy, in 
the mauagement of her father’s affairs, and 
finally given an interest in his bank, Mr. 
Frederick Leasaws was, in many respects, 
a most eligible match for the great heiress. 
His life was above suspicion, his manners 
irreproachable; he was a connoisseur in art 
and literature. Their business interests 
were in part identical, and Madam Grundy 
gave her unqualified approval to his woo- 
ing. 

The female heart is a curious piece of 
mechanism; and while Margaret acknowl- 
edged all the good points in the partner of 
Chillson & Co., Bankers, she felt no senti- 
mental interest in him. She did not love 
Mr. Leasaws; neither did she love her 
coachman; but she did love the overseer of 
her farm. There are times when the world 
seems to lose all faith in the heroic element 
in man, until some great trial shows that 
every generation ripens its crop of Bayards. 
Margaret’s overseer possibly was a mock 
Bayard, since money should interpose no 
shield between two hearts; but he was too 
proud to ask in marriage the hand that 
could write a check which would be 
honored for a million dollars; and she had 
that exquisite feminine perception which 
made it impossible for her to force from 
him a lover’s avowal. 


It was, however, no disgrace for Mar- 
garet Chillson to love Philip Vinter. She 
had loved him when a mere baby. He had 
carried her in his strong, boyish arms. 
They had been nearest neighbors always. 
Many a time, when she had failed in having 
her own way at home, had little Maggie 
gone to find comfort in Pbil’s widowed 
mother and the boy’s stout championship. 
Thus they had grown up together, fit play- 
mates in all things save the personal ele- 
vation claimed and accorded to wealth; 
and yet Phil was no beggar. His mother 
owned a little farm, and she had pinched 
and saved in order that he might bear off 
the highest honors of Yale, not only in 
her curriculum, but as an athlete; and he 
had come home, looking for a career asa 
civil engineer, when Margaret had offered 
him the position of overseer. A fool, ora 
man in love, will do many things that more 
fortunate mortals would disdain; and so 
Phil sacrificed for a time, his career, in 
order that he might live daily in the pres- 
ence of a woman whom he never hoped to 
marry. 

Margaret went to theend of the long 

lane, and, turning, her eyes rested upon a 
scene full of quiet and beauty. Far and 
near stretched her possessions: great woods 
of maple and beech, broad pastures crossed 
by purling trout streams, immense stretches 
of meadows and cultivated fields. A little 
village of out-houses clustered around the 
stately farmhouse, and in the distance the 
spires of the city of Snowtown shone in the 
sunshine. To the right was an immense 
sweeping meadow, in which were groups of 
workingmen and horses. It was the clos- 
ing of the hay harvest, and the last loads 
were ready to be trundled into the great 
barns already bursting with repletion. She 
waited, with a happy smile, for their ap- 
proach, and as they passed waved her hand- 
kerchief in recognition of the cheers which 
greeted her. Her overseer came and stood 
by her side. He was physically the perfec- 
tion of manhood; his six feet of sinewy 
strength, his wide-parted eyes and broad 
brow, around which clustered his dark hair, 
making him seem utterly out of place in 
the position he occupied. 

They turned and followed the loads of 
fragrant hay. Their talk was of the prosaic 
kind, whether it were better to sell butcher 
Brown a certain number of steers now, or 
to let them have the range of the pastures 
longer. As they entered the farmyard, Mr. 
Frederick Leasaws, who had been waiting 
her return, came forward to meet them. 
He gave a scarcely perceptible nod to Phil, 
who returned it with equal coolness, as he 
turned and left them together. 

**T think your foreman might make his 
fortune in a side show, as a modern 
Goliath,” the newcomer said as he ex- 
tended his hand. 





“I shake hands with no one who traduces 
my friend, Mr. Vinter,” she answered, in 
frigid tone. 

‘Tt was an ungracious remark,” he re- 
turned, ‘‘ and I beg your pardon for utter- 
ing it; but I have come to consult you on 
some very urgent matters connected with 
the bank; and I hope you will spare me a 
few mometts in some place where we shall 
not be liable to interruption.” 

‘““You may come into my little library,” 
Margaret said, leading the way. 

When once within its charmed precinct, 
where wealth and taste had exhausted 
themselves in decoration, Mr. Leasaws 
continued : 

‘“*My communication is too urgent to 
waste time in preliminaries; and yet [hard- 
ly know how to introduce it. You have 
not forgotten that some two years ago I did 
myself the honor of asking of you your 
hand in marriage, and that you pained me 
with arefusal. It is very probable that to- 
day your sentiments, your feelings toward 
me are not different from what they were 
at that time; but circumstances have arisen 
which meke it seem best for me to renew 
that offer, and possibly for you to consider 
it more favorably. Please do not interrupt 
me, as you cannot give an intelligent ans- 
wer until you have heard all I have to say. 
You are the principal owner in Chillson & 
Co., Bankers. I am forced to tell you that 
to-day its doors will close upon its custom- 
ers for the last-time; that the concern is 
utterly bankrupt, with not one cent to pay 
the claims of its depositors, amounting 
to somewhere near a million of dollars. I 
must confess that the fault is wholly mine, 
and that the evil is beyond repairing, To- 
morrow Snowtown will waken to a sensa- 
tion unknown hitherto in its history.” 

It would be difficult to describe the emo- 
tions that swept through Margaret’s mind 
as she listened to this terrible disclosure. It 
seemed so incredible. 

‘“*T hardly know what to say,” she said 
at last. ‘‘ Your communication is so ter- 
rible that 1 can hardly credit it, and yet 
you would not indulge in such a recital 
were it not true. Do you really mean that 
you have not only exhausted the capital of 
the bank, but the funds of the depositors, 
and that all is ruin?” 

‘*T mean just that.” 

‘‘And that the hundreds who have trusted 
in the honored name of my father are all 
losers? That must not be. My property 
outside of the bank will prove sufficient, 
I trust, to pay the bank’s entire indebted- 
ness.” 

‘*T fear you do not quite grasp the mag- 
nitude of the situation,” he answered, un- 
easily. ‘‘ Your property outside the bank, 
I regret to say, has gone with the rest; and 
nothing but beggary is left you. It was to 
save you from this that I have come once 
more to entreat you to marry me, to fly 
with me to some place beyond pursuit, 
where I may in part make up to you the 
wrong i have done you. If the depositors 
of the bank are left unprovided for, I have 
cared for you, and out of the wreck have 
saved enough to insure your future well- 
being. I need not tell you how much I 
love you, far better than my own soul, and 
that I would sooner die than have aught of 
discomfort fall to your lot. I have made 
every preparation for our flight; for I 
thought there could be no question regard- 
ing your decision between beggary and the 
future it is in my power to make for you.” 

It would be difficult to describe the emo- 
tions that thrilled Margaret’s soul as she 
listened to this insolent proposition. All 
Ler nature rose up in repulsion. 

** You assume too much,” she cried, with 
blazing eyes. “Oh! far too much. If I 
did not love you, when, two years ago, you 
asked for my hand, I deeply respected you. 
To-day, and hereafter, I can only think of 
you with the utmost abhorrence. You 
steal my property, and then have the 
effrontery to ask me to share it with you 
To be poor is not to be disgraced; but to 
fly with you would make my dead father 
turn in agony in his grave.” Then, sud- 
denly checking her anger, she added: ‘It 
is worse than idle to talk further with 
you,” and, without another word, Mar- 
garet turned and passed into an inner 
room, closing the door behind her, and 
leaving the man who had added insult to 





Margaret drew back coldly. 


For a moment Mr. Frederick Leasaws 
stood irresolute. He had expected a 
somewhat different. termination to his in- 
terview. He had judged Margaret from 
his own plane of morals; and his standard 
had proved far too low. He crumpled his 
hat nervously in his soft white hands, then 
he put it on his head, and, drawing the 
brim well down over his eyes, he went 
out into the sunshine. Taking no note of 
the bright parterres of flowers, he walked 
between them until he reached the gate, 
clambered into his elegant open buggy, 
and, turning his horse toward Snowtown, 
allowed that magnificent animal to take 
his own gait. With his hand thrust nerve- 
lessly into his unbuttoned waistcoat, and 
his head bowed down, he tried to remake 
plans for the future. He did love Mar- 
garet Chillson with all his heart. He had 
first speculated in Wall Street with his 
own funds, in hopes of winning a fortune 
equal to her own, and thus enhancing the 
chances of winning her hand; but, instead 
of increasing his fortune, he had lost it all, 
and so had gone on in the way of hundreds 
before him, until the bank itself was 
wrecked. Though he had told Margaret 
that her private fortune was also gone, he 
had, for the sake of gaining his ends, told 
her an untruth. He had removed her se- 
curities from the vaults of the bank; but 
otherwise they remained intact. And now, 
what should he do? Fly without Mar- 
garet, stay and face the inevitable clamor, 
or—? His reveries were suddenly inter- 
rupted by his horse stopping, and, rous- 
ing himself, he found his buggy drawn 
up before his own stable, and his man 
respectfully waiting for him to alight. 
With an impatient sigh, he sprang to the 
ground, and directed his steps toward the 
bank. As he passed the telegraph office 
he hesitated, and finally turned and walked 
in. Waiting and paying for a message, he 
went to the bank, which he found closed 
for the day, entered, locked himself in, 
and, going to his private office, sat down 
at his desk and wrote: 
“ Miss MarGaRET CHILLSON :—When, recent. 
ly, {told you that I loved you with my whole 
heart, I told you the exact truth. I would like 
to justify myself in your esteem; but I know 
that to be impossible, and yet my downward 
career commenced with no criminal intent. I 
thought that, if I could show you a fortune 
equaling your own, my chances of winning 
your hand would be assured. Acting on this 
idea, I went into Wall Street with my own indi- 
vidual savings, and it was only when these were 
lost that I used the funds of the bank and those 
of its depositors. In the interview you so 
recently granted me, to gain my desire, I told 
you that all your fortune had been spent. I 
told youan untruth. I deposited your bonds in 
a bank in Canada, and I have telegraphed for 
their return to you. Though your honored 
father had implicit faith in me (and I never, 
while he lived, gave him occasion to suspect 
me), he availed himself, in taking me into the 
firm, of that law which limited his responsibil- 
ity to the amount of capital he paid into the 
bank ; and your loss by its failure is simply for 
that amount. And now as I stand on the bor- 
ders of the great unseen, and am about to add 
one more count in my list of crimes, it is still 
the one prayer of my heart that you should 
think kindly of me. 

FREDERICK Lzasaws,” 

Of the few supreme masters of modern 
fiction that the present century has given 
birth to, two have drawn ghastly por- 
traitures of the dead, in the night’s solemn 
stillness, in deserted houses. The somber 
pictures of the rigid figures of Ralph 
Nickleby and Judge Pyncheon, with the 
gloom of deepening night shrouding them 
in weird shadows, are not pleasant to look 
upon even when limned by the hand of 
genius. The morbidly curious, could they 
have looked into the private office of Chill- 
son & Co., Bankers, would have seen 8 
form equally ghastly, seated in a luxurious 
chair, one soft white hand grasping 4 
pearl-handled revolver, the head thrown 
back, and the right temple marked with an 
ugly blotch. 

As for Margaret, when she turned her 
back on the man whom she could no longer 
think of without shuddering, she sought 
the privacy of her own chamber. The 
strange communication had stunned her; 
she felt a numbness creeping over her body, 
and for the moment her mind seemed inca- 
pable of fashioning ideas. A great emer- 
gency had arisen; and how could she meet 





injury to his own reflections, 


it? She felt as powerless as aleaf cast inte 
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afierce, rushing torrent. All through the 
night she sat by her window; she heard 
the great clock in the hall sound the pass- 
ing hours, and finally morning came, drag- 
ging its century-like minutes along. By and 
by country people began to drive by in 
crowds toward Snowtown, their necks 
craned toward the farm-house until they 
were lost in the distance. Then Phil came, 
the bearer of direful news. He told her, 
as delicately as possible, of the suicide, of 
the immense excitement, the increasing 
crowds, in the city. He longed, too, to tell 
her of the love he felt for her, to take her 
to his heart of hearts and comfort her; but 
the hour was too full of serious trouble for 
love-making. He brought her the letter 
found, addressed to her, on the dead man’s 
desk. Margaret received it wearily and for 
the time put it aside unopened. Later 
ber lawyer, old and long-trusted, came; 
then the letter was read and discussed, and 
before he went, the express package, con- 
taining her securities, was placed upon her 
table. When the strings were removed its 
contents were found intact, and Margaret’s 
decision regarding her duty fully reached. 
Though in no legal sense responsible for 
the losses of Chillson & Co., Bankers, 
though no stigma could attach itself to her 
name, Margaret had resolved to surrender 
her entire estate for the benefit of the credit- 
ors of the bank. Her lawyer thought such 
a course unwise, and urged her at least to 
retain her home; but in vain; and when at 
last he left her he carried with him not only 
securities for huodreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, but the assignment of her entire estate 
in favor of the creditors of Chillson & Co. 


When the lawyer had gone, and Margaret 
found herself alone with tbe consciousness 
that her possessions were less than those of 
the poorest kitchen girl in her employ, she 
sat long by the open window, her mind full 
of plans for the future. Beyond the flow. 
ing beds of asters and zinnias in her flower 
garden, beyond the fields of golden grain, 
just ripe for the reaper, she saw the roof of 
her overseer’s cottage. Did he love her? 
She knew in her inmost heart that he did. 
Would he now come and claim her, a beg- 
gar? That question, too, her heart answered 
in the affirmative. And here the contradic- 
toriness of her woman’s nature shot up its 
tangled thickets to make his coming in 
vain. If yesterday he had but asked, how 
fondly she would have given herself and 
her million of money into his keeping; but 
to-day, poorer than Cophetua’s Maid, inas- 
much as waiving the limitation of her late 
partnership, she had become responsible 
for all claims against Chillson & Co., she 
felt she could be nothing but a stumbling- 
block in his future. Asa woman of busi- 
ness, she knew the law made the husband 
liable for the debts of the wife contracted 
before marriage, and that to give herself to 
Phil would entail upon him an Iliad of woes 
not to be thought of for an instant. Then, 
too, this home, so dear to her, won from 
the wilderness more than a century before 
by her great-great-grandfather—could she 
bear to see “‘the stranger’s foot upon the 
soil”? Other considerations, needless to 
enumerate, also urged her to flight as the 
easiest way of solving the difficulties that 
beset her. Yes; she would goand make no 
sign. No matter how much Phil might 
tare for her, time would heal all heart- 
aches; and poverty to her, as to all those 
who have never felt its leash, did not seem 
such a terrible thing to face. Then she 
went to her desk, and wrote Mrs. Vinter a 
note of farewell, saying that she had neither 
courage nor strength to bid her good-by 
in person, and through her thanking Phil 
forthe many years of kindly acts he had 
rendered her. Donning her plainest robes, 
and taking some simple keepsakes of her 
father and mother, and letting her eyes rest 
once more—and she thought for the last 
time—upon the scenes fraught with all the 
happiness of her young life, she turned and 
went out alone to face ‘‘the fever of the 
world.” 

When Margaret reached the distant city 
in which she had resolved to solve anew the 
problem of life, she sat down and wrote to 
her pastor, the white-haired almoner of her 
endless unheralded charities, recounting 
some of the reasons that prompted her pre- 
cipitate flight, asking him to assure her 
friends of her well-being, to keep her abid- 
ing-place a secret, and to advise her regard- 





ing the future, and to address her in her 
mother’s name, which was also her own. 

When the expected answer came, it 
brought much to comfort and cheer Marga- 
ret on her lonely way. It breught, also, a 
note of introduction to the writer’s brother 
pastor and college-mate; and, armed with 
this, and telling her story frankly, Marga- 
ret received a welcome very gratifying; 
for the ubiquitous newspaper paragraph 
had beralded her somewhat unusual course 
of surrendering her last peony in order to 
liquidate debts for which she was neither 
legally nor morally holden, as something 
quite remarkable in these days of financial 
rottenness. 

Under a kindly patronage, which reluc- 
tantly consented to keeping secret her true 
identity, Margaret commenced her new 
life with a brave, if sore and aching heart, 
apd with willing and eager hands. Her 
exquisite accomplishments as a musician 
proved her fortune. Her voice in the choir 
of the church proved for her an excellent 
advertisement, and soon she had but few 
spare hours in which to regret the past. It 
seems almost untoward that 1 cannot re- 
cord times of sore stress and privation, 
over which my heroine’s pluck and genius 
proved victorious; but from the first fortune 
smiled upon Margaret in the most generous 
manner. 

But, to be able to win one’s bread even 
plentifully, does not imply that it may be 
eaten without tears. It takes but little to 
satisfy the hunger of the body; but oh! the 
hunger of the heart when impossible 
chasms lie between it and the object of its 
desires! When her million of money made 
her too exalted an object for Phil Vinter 
to aspire to, she had still the joy of seeing 
him daily, of drinking in the deep music 
of his voice, of his watchful care for her 
business interests, the hourly provisions 
for her personal comfort; but now a new 
barrier had come with poverty, not less 
immovable; and alone and among strangers 
she must live on to the end of her days. That 
strange fatality which follows in the foot- 
steps of charming women—though why so 
many of them should hang ‘‘ withering on 
the virgin thorn” is indeed a vexed ques- 
tion—brought Margaret fresh lovers; and 
though her heart was sealed to all new 
comers, it was still a comfort to know that 
she was thought worthy of being won, even 
without the former attractive money col- 
laterals to enhance her charms. And so 
the days came and weut, rounding up the 
fruitage of September, spilling the pomp 
and splendor of October, winnowing Novem- 
ber’s woods and flinging December’s robes 
over the dying year. 


Christmas-tide came once more to Mar- 
garet; and it needed a stout heart for her 
to face this day alone, to keep the sheens 
of memory from being spotted with tears. 
The great church was ablaze with light, 
full of warmth and the fragrance of pines 
and cedars. The arches were festooned 
with long trailing ropes of evergreens, the 
walls covered with quaint designs, the al- 
tar radiant with blossoms. As Margaret 
sat in the choir, from the depths of pro- 
found melancholy in which her soul had 
been steeped during the entire day she 
felt her spirit rise in sudden exaltation; a 
flood of happiness seemed to sweep in 
upon her, like the tides of the returning 
ocean, and when her voice rose in the 
‘* Benedic, anima mea,” it filled the church 
with its power and sweetness until the vast 
congregation stood hushed and spellbound 
as under the wand of an enchantress. 
When the services were over, flushed and 
happy, and more lovely than ever, Mar- 
garet made her way slowly down the long, 
crowded aisle, and as she neared the outer 
door she felt a hand close upon her arm in 
a warm pressure, and looking up met two 
great, shining eyes, in whose clear and hon- 
est depths she read the love that the lips 
below had never given utterance to. 

Somehow Phil’s presence was not a sur- 
prise to her. It seemed but the comple- 
ment and rounding out of her exaltation; 
as if the sudden tide in her despondency 
had turned because of his unguessed pres- 
ence, and life once more was to be worth 
living. 

‘“«Was it generous in you, Maggie, tofrun 
away from those who love you?” he asked, 
when they had gained the open air and he 
had drawn her hand within his own. 





‘*Not generous, perhaps, but necessary,” 
she answered. 

‘* Why necessary?” 

‘* What could I do?” she said. ‘I could 
not stay in Snowtown. I had my bread to 
earn. Don’t interrupt me, please; I know 
—l have always known the warm place I 
have in your mother’s heart, but” — 

‘“*Ah! Maggie,” he cried interrupting 
her, ‘‘ you might have come at last as my 
mother’s dearly loved daughter. She felt 
that the impassable barrier which placed 
you so far above us had at last given 
away, and the admiration she felt for you 
when she learned of your voluntary sur. 
render of your wealth was sweetened with 
the thought that now she might claim you 
as her very own.” 

“‘She did not understand, Phil, that if I 
had consented to come to her in that rela- 
tion, your own fortune would have been 
hampeted by the failure of the wretched 
bank.” 

‘*You have not guessed the depths of 
my mother’s love for you, Maggie,” he 
answered. ‘‘It is with this knowledge 
that she has sent me to bring yon home; a 
task I should have long since undertaken 
could I but have found you.” 

‘* And the barrier still exists, Phil, and I 
must still remain as [am,” she said, with a 
half sob in her voice. 

‘‘There never was but one barrier that 
made you unapproachable for me; and that 
no longer exists. Ihave come to claim 
you, if necessary, as the savage claims his 
captured bride. I am going to take you 
home and marry you, though your debts 
were larger than the nation’s.” 

The talk of lovers is the despair of the 
historian; those airy nothings, honey on 
the lips, music in the ear, grow wonder- 
fully flat and stale under analysis. It is 
sufficient to know that when Margaret 
ushered Phil into her little reception room 
she was no longer her own mistress. 
Henceforth she belonged, debts and all, to 
her lover. He was the precious Christmas 
gift which fate had sent her. A little 
later, when she turned to her writing table, 
she found, bearing her address, a large en- 
velope, sealed in many places with great 
blotches of red wax. She tore it open, and 
took out many thicknesses of folded pa- 
pers, and, as she caught the import of their 
meaning, her face beamed with pleasure. 
The first paper was the Judge’s discharge 
of the receiver of Chillson & Co., Bankers, 
every creditor of the broken bank having 
been paid his claim in full. The second 
paper, far more bulky, was full of pream- 
bles and resolves. She read: *‘ Whereas 
Miss Margaret Deane Chillson, with a gen- 
erosity almost unparalleled, has surren- 
dered her entire private fortune for the 
payment of claims for which she was not 
legally bound, therefore, as a token of 
their gratitude, esteem, and admiration, the 
subscribers, late creditors of Chilison & 
Co., Bankers, ask of her to accept as a to- 
ken of our unbounded admiration and re. 
gard, her late home and all the personal 
property intact, as left on the day she so 
magnanimously surrenderedit.” Then fol- 
lowed pages of signatures, in every con- 
ceivable style of chirography. The third 
paper was a deed from the assignees of 
Chillson & Co., Bankers, conveying to Mar- 
garet Deane Chillson, her heirs and assigns 
forever, all that certain piece and parcel of 
land, etc., together with all the personal 
property pertaining thereto. 

With a glad cry, Margaret placed the 
papers in Phil’s hands. What other con- 
ceivable Christmas gift was now wurth her 
acceptance? Not her lost million of money 
surely, if it took Phil away, though but 
few lovers would bring that sum in open 
market. It needs but few possessions to 
make life bearable if love but sweeten it 
and overlook its foibles. Those dreadful 
bonds. What good had they ever been to 
her? They had served but to keep her 
soul frum drinking in that dulcet music 
she had for years longed to hear; but to 
tempt the man long trusted by her father 
into the downward path, whose end was 
the suicide’s grave. She laid her head on 
Phil’s broad shoulder and gave way to 
tears, that supreme outlet of a woman’s 
joys and sorrows. Was she not supremely 
favored? For who, in all the world, had 
received such Christmas gifts as herself? 


Watertown, N. Y, 


AN UNSENTIMENTAL VALEN- 
TINE. 





BY ELIZABETH P, ALLEN. 


Ir I met you face to face, 
Maiden fair and full of grace, 

I should bow and doff my hat, 
Say “ your servant,” and all that, 


While I watched your pretty ways, 
I could only smile and praise ; 
And you'd never dream your lover 
Could a flaw in you discover. 


But I’m bolder, lady mine, 

Hid behind St. Valentine ; 

And I'll count you one, two, three 
Faults that I can plainly see. 


Once I saw a tempest rise, 

Clouding o’er your pretty eyes, 
When a guest came to the door, 
Who was old and sad and poor, 


Once I saw you turn away, 
With a cold and fretful nay, 
When your little brother came 
Begging for some childish game, 


Once I saw you sit at ease, 

With a book upon your knees, 
While your mother—patient saint— 
Did your work without complaint. 


Ab! my pretty Valentine, 

E’re I ask you to be mine, 

I must know that lovely face 

Shines with more than surface grace ; 
That your captivating art 

Does not hide a careless heart, 


Lest when tresses brown grow white, 

Eyes get dim which now are bright, 

Age and trouble come apace, 

Stealing beauty from your face, 

I should bitterly repine 

Choosing you my Valentine. 
McDonoes, Mp. 


THE GENERAL'S VALENTINE. 


BY LUOY ©. LILLIE. 





TueEY were sitting motionless as two of 
Madame Tussaud’s wax figures, on either 
side of the great fireplace. The old Gen- 
eral, with his hands on his knees and his 
light blue eyes staring down at the logs 
that crackled and burned away cheerily 
in spite of the silence of the long drawing- 
room; Miss Jane, thin, upright, red-eyed, 
and inclined, I suspect, to weep a little 
more if*she could have been positively cer- 
tain the General was not looking. But 
there! Whocould count onhim? Down 
came one of his big hands on the knee 
nearest to her. Miss Jane gave a little 
jump. 

‘I verily believe you’re crying, Jane!” 
said the General. 

Miss Jane blinked, and declared it was 
mere nervousness. She. felt ‘‘ low.” 

‘* And what about?” snapped the Gen- 
eral. His pale blue eyes could look very 
fierce at times. They looked that way now, 
turned full force upon poor Miss Jane. 

‘*To-morrow is Valentine’s day, and it 
al—al—w—ways—” murmured Miss Jane, 
taking refuge behind her handkerchief. 

‘“* Always makes a fool of you,” growled 
the old General. 

‘* Well, Father, you know that, it is poor 
Stephen’s birthday, and to-day I could not 
help feeling the house never had seemed 
more gloomy or vast, or” — 

‘*T know a great deal,” said the General, 
giving the fire a poke with the tongs. ‘I 
know he was headstrong and was better 
sent about his business; and I don’t sup- 
pose he ever gives the old place or you or 
me one thought. Whew! What’s that?” 

For some one was holding the drawing- 
room door open, letting in a whiff of air, 
cooler than it pleased the old officer to feel 
on the back of his neck. The offender 
was a tall, military-looking person, Marks, 
by name, butler and general factotum at 
Beardsley House, which was the name of 
the General’s residence. I may as well say 
here that the house was a great stone man- 
sion, set deeply in a park, near the Coast 
of Devonshire, and was regarded by every 
one for miles around asa very grand and 
stately edifice. People wondered what 
the two people—the General and Miss Jane 
—could do with all, the rooms; and Miss 
Jane wondered too; but she never said so. 
It wouldn’t bave answered to let the 
General hear any such remarks. 

‘“‘Shut that descr!” said the General, 
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turning his head around on his short neck 
and glaring at Marks. ‘‘What do you 
want?” 

Marks gave his old commander a kind of 
salute. They had been together in the 
Crimea, and Marks never forgot his mili- 
tary manners. He told the ccok it made 
the General’s gruffness ‘‘ come ’andier.” 

‘*There’s some one—a child, sir,” said 
Marks, restraining a smile with a painful 
effort, ‘‘which has just come to the side en 
trance, and insists on seeing you and Miss 
Jane. He insists he was sent for a’’—here 
Marks cast restraint to the winds and 
smiled broadly, one might say grinned— 
** for a valentine to you, sir.” 

‘*A what?” roared the General. 
you gone mad, Marks?” 

Marks gave his head a funny shake. 

‘*Not yet, sir; but that’s what he says 
he is; and, sir, he has a way with him 
like” — 

Miss Jane was standing up in the fire- 
light, her slim, old-maidenly figure tremb- 
ling, and her hands clasped eagerly to- 
gether. 

‘‘ Why, Father,” she exclaimed. 
let us see this child! A valentine!” 

‘‘Tt’s some confounded beggar’s trick,” 
growled the General; but Miss Jane seemed 
to be suddenly possessed by a spirit of 
authority. 

‘* Marks,” she said, in atone of command, 
‘*bring the valentine here!” 

‘What do you mean, Jane?” the Gen- 
eral exclaimed, angrily; but Jane was ac- 
tually quivering with pleasure and smiling 
like a girl. She had no idea what she 
meant or what this “ trick” meant; but it 
pleased and fluttered her, and somehow 
made her think of her nephew Stephen 
more than ever. She thought of his 
merry, daring ways; his endless pranks 
and frolics, which had made the old house 
ring with life and joyousness. Wherever 
the lad was now, her father bad years ago 
turned him adrift in a fit of anger; and so 
silence and desolation had settled down upon 
the home and the park, the woods and 
streams and hillsides, every inch of which 
Stephen had known from his cradle, and 
which were sacred in Miss Jane’s heart 
thenceforth for her ‘*‘ boy’s”” sake. 


** Are 


“Do 


Marks had disappeared promptly; but 
the valentine must have been somewhere 
within easy reach, for presently game the 
sound of the butler’s heavy tread, and the 
patter of lighter feet beside him, and then 
the door opened to admit the little visitor. 

A small boy, of perhaps seven years 
old, slenderly built, and with an alert, anx- 
ious manner; soft brown eyes, with a mer- 
ry twinkle lurking in them, gazed at the 
General, at Miss Jane, and at the grand old 
room. The little mouth was very com- 
posed and sober-looking. As for dress, 
the child was well clad, in a dark wool suit, 
with a frill of lace falling on his neck, and 
very new-looking silver buttons. 

Marks ushered him in and retired to a 
discreet distance, leaving the door a very 
little ajar. 

‘‘Who are you?” snapped the General, 
as the little figure stood still, and the child- 
ish eyes seemed to be ‘‘taking stock” of 
both lady and gentleman. 

‘‘[’m just your Valentine,” the boy said, 


suddenly. ‘Don’t you know about Valen- 
tine? Oh! I forgot! I was to make a 
bow.” 


And he made the funniest little salaam 
to Miss Jane, and then saluted the General. 

**That’s because you’re a soldier, sir,” 
he explained, looking the old officer 
straight in the eye. ‘‘And I mustn’t an- 
swer any of the questions I’m f’bidden to, 
even if you ask’em. I'll know ’em all, 
unless you snap like that at me.” He 
nodded his head and winked his eyes, and 
then gave Miss Jane a more confidential 
glance. 

‘* And I was to say at once you would 
please kiss me, if you wanted a Valen- 
tine.” 

He moved forward in Miss Jane’s 
direction, and held out one of his little 
hands. 

Why or wherefore she never knew, but 
Miss Jane suddenly caught the child up in 
her arms and let her face fall among his 
soft, golden curls. 

**God bless my soul!” ejaculated the 
General. 

Nothing like this had ever happened at 





Beardsley House before. No interruption 
ever occurred in this quiet half-hour before 
dinner, when the father and daughter oc- 
cupied the drawing-room in solemn state 
and, generally, gloomy silence. Long after- 
ward the General found it hard to remem- 
ber why or how he had allowed this singu- 
lar little intruder to have his own way, in- 
stead of sending him to the right-about! 
But, as Miss Jane declared, it was one of 
the thipgs meant to be, and there must 
have been, from the first moment, some- 
thing in the little Valentine’s voice or eyes 
or quaint ways which touched what we 
may call the old General’s heart. Certainly 
there was an odd feeling under the left side 
of his waistcoat, as he said, in stern tones: 

‘*Come here, sir! Jane stop that snivel- 
ing, if you please. Come here, boy!” 

The boy went up to him, with his little 
head on the side, like an anxious bird—a 
little, speculative robin. 

‘* Yes, sir,” he said, promptly, and 
added, with a pucker between his brows— 
fine, well-marked little brows they were: 
*‘Oh! dear! I forgot!” and again he gave 
the General a peculiar salute. 

‘* Where on earth do you come from?” 
demanded the General, with a heavy hand 
on each small shoulder. Even Miss Jane 
or Marks would have quailed beneath such 
@ very severe stare as was direeted from out 
the General’s light blue eyes to the pair of 
shining brown ones before him; and if the 
Valentine winced a little, it was not to be 
wondered at; but he never took his eyes 
from the General’s, even when he said, with 
a funny effort at gravity showing about his 
little mouth: 

**That’s one of them! 
six of ’em left!” 

‘*Was there ever such a little rascal?” 
called out the General. ‘* Upon my word, 
Jane! Well! Well! Well! So I can ask 
six more questions in my own house, can I, 
young Mr. Valentine, and not be an- 
swered ?” 

The little lad laughed gayly. 

** And it’s my turn now,” he cried, nod- 
ding bis head, and with dancing eyes. 
“Tm to ask some questions! I—please 
may I see the long gallery with the pictares 
in it?” 

‘‘Dinner!” announced Marks, at the 
door. 

He told the servants later that they 
‘*had oughter have seen what he saw that 
minnit! There was the General, with the 
queer little boy between his knees, actually 
a laughin’ in his little face; and Miss Jane 
a tremblin’ all over with delight; and it’s 
my belief,” averred Marks, in solemn con- 
clusion, ‘‘ that there is a witchery at work 
somehow in it.” 

There must have been, to induce the 
General to say the child should come in to 
dinner; and a few moments later a chair 
was arranged for him in the space between 
Miss Jane’s chair and his own—the space 
fronting a great silver and glass structure 
full of flowers and fruit, and in and out of 
which the little visitor could see the side- 
board opposite, glittering with the family 
plate. He might well have been dazzled; 
but he made no outward signs of so being. 
He ate with extremely good manners. 


‘*There was a boy in Norwich,” he said 
suddenly, eying the General very hard, 
‘*and when the man at the table asked 
him what he’d have, he said, if you please 
a great deal of everything. He had a 
watch that went —that boy—and eight 
pence in his pocket, and”— 

** Jane!” exclaimed the General; and he 
laid his knife and fork down, and looked 
across the long table at his daughter. Miss 
Jane knew very well what had impressed 
her father suddenly; for the little Valen- 
tine had a funny cadence to his voice, and 
a peculiar look in his brown eyes, curiously 
like somebody’s else ; and the alert, fearless 
and yet pretty manners—was it not all 
like the little lad who once knew Beardsley 
House so well? 

‘* Have you come from Norwich to-day? 
No, of course not. How did you find your 
way here, my boy, and who sent you?” 

The General spoke in a tone of com- 
mand. 

The boy's brows drew together with a 
pucker of distress; but presently he laughed 
gayly. 

‘* 1 can’t answer all that,” he said, very 
shrewd and old-fashioned, and comical in 


Now you’ve only 





manner. ‘I only had a little way to walk- 
Why, I’ve always gone everywhere he sent 
—Oh! I forgot,” and he stopped short. 
Then he looked at Miss Jane, who con- 
tinued to beam upon him. ‘‘After dinner 1 
will whisper you something,” he said, in 
an audible aside. 

The General had to be content with this, 
and the dinner progressed like something 
in a fairy tale, the three people eying each 
other, from time to time, speculatively; 
but not saying much. 

Marks was evidently in a condition of 
suppressed excitement, and filled the boy’s 
plate with all manner of delicacies; but at 
last the meal was ended, and Miss Jane 
said, in an anxious voice: 

‘* May I take him to the gallery, sir?” 

“‘Pll go with you,” answered the Gen- 
eral. He ordered the candies lighted in 
the Jong oak-wainscoted gallery, where 
Stephen had done so much dreaming and 
castle-building. When other joys palled, 
or were temporarily banished, he had 
been in the habit of seeking consolation 
from his friends on their various can- 
vases. His ancestors and he were on ex- 
cellent terms; and they always,seemed to 
understand the thoughts and feelings he 
could not utter. 

The little boy clung to Miss Jane’s skirts 
as the three oddly-assorted people went up 
the great oaken staircase, which curved 
away with a royal sweep into the gallery 
itself. Marks anda slim young footman 
were ahead of them, with their long torches 
touching into light the wax candles here 
and there along the walls. 

“T will tell you the ones I know about,’ 
the child said, in a voice just a little shaky, 
in spite of the effort to be bold. 

‘** You will, eh?” cried the General, who 
was staring at Anthony Carew Courtly, 
Gent.,1772. A tall, merry-eyed young man, 
with various decorations. 

**T was to look for the Tonys,” said the 
boy, sedately. ‘‘I know all about them, 
sir. The three Tonys. Old Tony and 
young Tony, and betwixt and between 
Tony. He is the jolliest of them all.” 

The older people exchanged a look of 
great surprise; but Miss Jane said quickly: 

‘* Here, my dear; here they are,” and she 
led the little lad up and down before the 
painted presentment of the three gentle- 
men—the Anthony Courtlys, in state dress, 
who gazed forth with brown eyes into the 
living, childish orbs, so strangely like their 
own, fastened upon them. 

‘*And there was Lady Di! Lady Di 
Woolson! She has a star in her hair, and 
a little collar of diamonds, and she smiles 
and holds her hand on her heart,” criea the 
little boy. ‘‘There is a dog in that pic- 
ture!” 

It wasall there. The beautiful Lady Wool- 
son, whose last smile on earth, fifty years 
ago, the General well remembered when 
he wasa youth new tothe millitary code 
and she his favorite sister! She too, smiles 
down at the little Valentine, hand on her 
heart, the star glittering in her soft brown 
hair, and the collaret of diamonds circling 
her girlish throat. The dog, lying at her 
feet, with a satin ribbon about his neck, was 
a greyhound the General had loved when 
he was about the size of his queer little 
visitor. 

** And the Courtly children,” this small 
person went on. ‘‘ There are three in the 
picture; but one of them was the best. 
That was James. He has a brave look, sir!” 
regarding the Generaleagerly. ‘‘ He looks 
just like a little soldier even in the picture. 
By and by he grows up; you see in the pic- 
ture he is only ten years old.” They were 
moving toward the huge frame which sur- 
sounded the portraits of three noble looking 
children. The General lifted his cane and 
tapped the foot of one of them with it. 


‘* That is James,” he murmured. 

‘“*Oh! Is that James Courtly, aged ten 
years?” cried the little boy, gazing spell- 
bound for a moment at the spirited figure 
in the picture. ‘I know all the rest about 
him, too! He grows up, you see, very tall 
and fine, and he goes off to the war! Oh! 
I’ve heard it all over again—and l’ve done 
it for the regiment.” 

This small person draws back from the 
wainscoting and tries to look very mar- 
tial; puts his hand to his brow, gazes from 
side to side: ‘This is General James 
Courtly on the outlook the night before the 


charge. He made the soldiers brave with 
one look of his eye; and that’s the way, sir, 
a true soldier ought to be. There wasa 
drummer boy once who”— 

‘*Good heavens!” cries the the old Gen- 
eral, white to his lips. ‘‘ Who is this 
child? Why Jane, he is giving me my 
own biography! You young rascal, don’t 
you know who you’re talking to?” 

And ina moment the General has the 
boy up on the long table in the middle of 
the room, and is staring at him half in be- 
wilderment, half in delight he tries to con- 
ceal. 

‘Where the Dickens do you come from?” 
demands the General, in his severest voice, 
What regiment are you gabbling about.” 

‘* Why ours,” says the small boy with 
dignity, and flashing a look at Anthony 
the soldier. ‘‘The one hundred and —. 
I’ve been with him in barracks and —— 
well, when I’m bigger I’m to be a soldier; 
and oh! I forgot!” And he stopped short, 
in evident distress. 

‘“*I believe I’m going mad,” said the 
General, leaving the Valentine standing on 
the table, and walking away rapidly up and 
down the gallery. As for Miss Jane, if 
her eyes were dry it was with joy, and she 
came up, circling the slim little waist with 
her arms. ‘ 

‘*T can whisper now right in your ear; 
can’t 1?” said the boy, in tremulous de- 
light. ‘I know your name. He said I 
could tell you. You are,” and the little 
mouth came close to her ear with some 
mystic words which made Miss Jane’s lips 
curve into a lovely smile, her head nod, and 
her eyes fairly dance with glee. When he 
had whispered this first confidence he drew 
back and looked right into Miss Jane’s face 
a little anxiously. 

‘I was to be sure and behave,” he said 
gravely, ‘‘and uot give any trouble, and 1 
was above all things not to cry. What is 
‘above all things?’ And have I been good?” 

He put his little hand to her face and 
drew it around, peering into her soft eyes. 

‘* You’ve been a darling,” said Miss Jane, 
in a caressing whisper. 

The boy gave her alittle tight hug about 
the neck, and then danced a step or two on 
his light little feet.” 

‘“*T was to be a trump,” he rejoined. 
‘You have to be very good to have him call 

you that. Do youthink I’ve been a reg’lar 
trump—a truly, truly trump?” 

‘*[’m sure of it. I shall tell him so!” 

There was another impulsive hug and 
another whisper. These two were fast es. 
tablishing very confidential relations while 
the old General walked up and down the 
gallery, the candlelight defining his tall, 
soldierly figure, bowed gray head, and 
clear-cut features. Meanwhile the three 
Tonys looked amiably on—Tony ‘‘Be- 
twixt and Between,” as Stephen had long 
ago dubbed him, having his gay brown 
eyes on a direct line with Miss Jane’s head 
and the pair of childish hands clasped 
about her neck. A lock of her fine, pale, 
golden hair had got loose during the little 
Valentine’s embraces, and although she 
kept one arm around his waist, even while 
he danced about, she moved the otherarm, 
fastening the rebellious tendrils under her 
cap, with nervous eagerness. 

‘*You aren’t so awfully old,” said this 
fearless visitor, ‘‘and 1 think you are 
pretty. He said you would love me hard.” 
Another hug. ‘‘Is that how he used te 
do?” in a very solemn whisper. 

‘Oh! my bonnie boy!” was all Miss Jane 
could answer; but her face was buried in 
the child’s neck again. 

* As I understand this singular—occul+ 
rence, ahem!” said the General, stopping 
suddenly at the upper end of the table and 
looking very hard in Miss Jane’s direction— 
“this young gentleman here arrived at the 
side door in a most mysterious manner nd 
insisted upon seeing the Geners|.” Here that 
officer blew his nose violently. ‘‘ He talked 
some rubbish about being a Valentine.” 

** Yes, sir,” faltered Miss Jane. 

The boy put his lips to her ear again and 
said: “‘That’s all I was to say. And I 
learned all the questions I wasn’t to answer 
until—you know.” An expressive tight- 
ening of the little arm circling her neck fol- 
lowed this stage whisper. 

“It’s downright nonsense!” said the Gen- 
eral, bringing his right hand down with a 
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leaves shook under it, but Miss Jane only 
held her prize closer, and looked at the old 
man with joyous eyes. 

‘J want to talk to you,” her father con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Send him away. If he has come 
to stay—why, it’s bis bed time, I’m sure,” 
grimly, and with a sarcastic smile. 

“If I slept here,” came in a whisper to 
Miss Jane, ‘‘ I wasn’t to cry or make any 
fuss; but I was to ask to be put in the little 
room near yours.” 

Miss Jane, much fluttered, repeated 
part of this to the General, who roared 
back. 

‘¢ Then take him there. 
and comfortable. A child likethat. Bless 
my soul. What does it all mean?” The 
General glanced at young James Courtly, 
‘the best of them,” with something 
shame-faced or apologetic in his expression. 
But Miss Jane was speeding away, with the 
child, down the great staircase and up an- 
other to her own room, where she rang for 
Hannah Morris, the maid who had grown 
up and into middle age with her mistress. 
To this indulgent creature Miss Jane must 
have confided something very particular; 
for in less time than it takes to think about 
ijt Hannah was up-stairs unlocking a laven- 
der press, ordering Joan, the housemaid, to 
air sheets, etc., and presently, ‘‘ Master 
Stephen’s” crib in the little west room was 
prepared for a new occupant. It was a 
very cozy room, with the air of a nursery 
still about it, although Miss Jane had long 
made use of it fora dressing-room. The 
dressing table and window curtains, and 
even the little bed were hung in a pretty 
pink and gray chintz, which presented over 
and again a smiling shepherdess leaning 
on her crook, while an amiable shepherd, 
with fluttering ribbons, played to her from 
a speckled pink and gray flute. The little 
boy screamed with delight on seeing this 
Arcadian pair. 

‘There they are!” he exclaimed 
“Strephon and Cloe! Oh! I’ve heard 
about them, too! I krow them!” 

‘* To think of all he has treasured up of 
home,” murmured Miss Jane. ‘‘ And it is 
we who have been hard and forgetful.” 

This penitential idea seemed to give 
Miss Jane new courage as she made her 
way down again to the long gallery, where 
the old General, with his hands behind 
him and his chin in the air, was gazing 
fixedly at the Courtly children— brave» 
young James, whom every one admired 
challenging him, as it were, to remember 
the days of his far-away childhood. The 
Anthonys had their own story to tell also. 
They spoke to the General of the boy he 
had once loved avd indulged, and whose 
sole inheritance had been their gay brown 
eyes, merry spirits, and fearless, generous 
nature. The Carew traits had all been 
handed down, even though the heir to 
them was known as a Courtly; and how 
curiously like them the little Valentine 
had looked! ‘‘ But, of course, of course,” 
the old General was muttering to himself 
as Miss Jane appeared in the bend of the 
great staircase, her eyes sti)l soft with this 
new delight, her step quickened, her whole 
being rejuvenated under the spell of the 
childish presence. How different already 
the whole house seemed! No one could 
call it desolate now. The stigma of selfish 
seclusion might soon be lifted! 


‘““O, Father!” Miss Jane exclaimed, 
resting one of her slim hands on his arm. 
“Don’t you see? The child belongs to Ste- 
phen! And he is near us somewhere. You 
remember hearing of his marriage ten years 
ago? And we knew he was in the army 
and out in India. The child says his 
mother is in Heaven? O, Father! How 
selfishly we have lived here in this great 
house alone, never caring whether James’s 
poor lad was dead or alive or—and he! 
How he has remembered the old place, and 
brought his boy up to love us.” Miss Jane 
was very determined in intention; but her 
words were mingled with dry sobs. She 
felt somehow as though she was addressing 
Stephen’s old comrades on their canvases 
as well as the yielding General. As for the 
old man, he looked at her in amazement. 
Could this excited, demonstrative, and 
handsome woman he his placid Jane, whose 
presence seemed to him of such slight im- 
portance, and for whose opinions he had 
never cared a sixpenny bit? But then the 
General had not felt the clinging of those 
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little arms, the touch of the soft hands on 
his old cheeks, nor the sound of the baby- 
ish whispers in his ear; nor had he an ach- 
ing void in his life and heart for just such 
wondrous magic of touch and sound and 
tiny presence. 

‘It would be like Stephen’s old pranks 
to send the boy here in that absurd way!” 
said the General. 

There was a twinkle in his eyes, Miss 
Jane was sure, and a smile lurking under 
his fierce gray mustache. 

‘Tf he is here, it must be at the inn; and 
if you can be up early and drive down 
there—why go and ask him what the Dick- 
ens he meant by not coming straight 
home?” 


‘* And why didn’t you come in yourself, 
Stephen dear,” Miss Jane was sayiag, about 
nine o’clock the next morning, to a tall, 
bearded gentleman, with merry brown eyes 
and a bronzed complexion, who was sit- 
ting with her in the George Inn. “If you 
brought the little fellow to the door”— 

‘¢Qh! but I wanted him to make friends 
with you first all by himself! He is such 
a quaint, criginal little rascal, and he en- 
tered into the spirit of it all so thoroughly. 
He never tired of hearing tales of the old 
piace; and I knew he’d feel and act at home 
there and recognize everything.” 

‘* Because you had taught him to care 
for it all, Stephen!” cried Miss Jane. ‘‘ And 
oh! how heartless you must have thought 
us!” 

‘*]’m not so sure of that,” said the other, 
quickly. ‘‘ Do you know I believe it was 
a good thing to throw me on my own re- 
sources. [ was so self-satisfied and exact- 
ing. It made aman of me. Not but that 
I think it could have been done in a kinder 
spirit; but there! Yes, of course, I’ll go 
back with you at once; and, Jane, you 
must make the General understand I’ve 
made my own way in the world, and I 
don’t want anything but your love and 
sympathy. Do you think I would have 
taken the boy up to the house and sent him 
in that way if I’d needed anything but a 
welcome? I thought the sight of the little 
chap on St. Valentine’s day would break 
down any foolish barrier of pride on 
either side. I’d had given sixpence, though, 
to hear him recounting the story of James 
Courtly.” 

In Devonshire the Fourteenth of Febru- 
ary can be like May Day in a country fur- 
ther north. This particular Fourteenth was 
one of those blooming heralders of real 
spring. Asthe carriage bowled along, con- 
veying, at Miss Jane’s side, the bronzed 
soldier, who was just fresh from battle- 
fields of the East, the earth and sky seemed 
full of welcoming light and color. The 
banks were fragrant, and there was a thrill 
in the sunshine that meant the wakening 
of the daffodils and the early celandine. 
The hillsides, perhaps, were brown and 
rugged, but they looked all the more 
friendly in the Colonel’s eyes; and the 
squirrels flying along a stone wall seemed 
to pause an instant for a twinkle of recog- 
nition in his direction. You see everything 
herein, dumb living creature, or field, or 
flower, had once known Stephen Courtly 
for a comrade; and, perhaps, these silent 
friends hold us in sweeter remembrance 
than we suspect: certainly they seem to 
greet us with a peculiar loyalty after our 
strange, sad absences. This was passing 
through Stephen’s mind in a queer way, as 
he looked out of the carriage window 
upon the familiar tokens of the past, 
declaring to himself that here were 
tae crocuses he so well remembered— 
there the very hole where he had gone 
rat-catching on just such a February morn- 
ing. Surely even the rabbits were his old 
merry comrades, a bit grayer and wiser, no 
doubt, and shrewder about the ears, as they 
stood in the brakes to look out at him, and 
speed away to give the other creatures in 
the woods, perhaps, news of an old friend’s 
return. 

Was it not boyish for a man who had so 
recently led a charge against a horde of 
savages to be smiling over such fancies; 
to be wondering if his foot would be as 
fleet as before when he would take a cer- 
tain small person out among all the old 
haunts? He should be introduced to the 
hillsides, to the rat-holes and the squirrels, 
the rabbits, and even the ferns and pollards 
dowii beyond the copse. There would be 





plenty to fill the sunshiny spring mornings. 
Stephen’s thin face was full of gentleness 
before the door of Beardsley was reached. 

It was just as well; for the General was 
airing himself on the broad stone steps, de- 
termined to temper his cordiality with a 
bit of sternness; but something or some- 
body was clutching his old kness. The 
General looked down—beheld little Valen- 
tine clinging and dancing about him, and 
presto! Where was his severity now, or 
ever his dignity! 

‘“‘Get away, you young rascal!” he 
shouted out; but the boy had detected his 
grim smile, and went on with his affection- 
ate capers. 

**So you sent me this”— begins the Gen- 
eral, ‘staring and blinking at the new- 
comer. 

**Tony the Last, sir!” laughed Stephen. 
‘** You see, even as a baby he looked so ab- 
surdly like our old friends in the gallery, 
it seemed impossible to call him by any 
other name.” 

‘**T didn’t tell!” cried the boy. ‘* Did 1? 
Nor have I ever once said grandfather; 
have 1? 

And Tony the Last turned his little face 
up, pleading, into the General’s. 

‘**Let’s hear you say it then, now, sir!” 
thundered the old officer. ‘‘Here’s your fath- 
er come home—and—and not going away 
againin a hurry, I hope. Looks like home, 
Steve; doesn’t it?” The General’s tone was 
a trifle anxious. ‘‘ Let’s hear you say it, 
sir,” he added to the midget, who was 
prancing about in the sunshine, the happi- 
est and merriest of Tonys, surely, the old 
house had ever seen. 

There was a rush at the old pair of knees 
again, and Tony was heard repeating the 
name so long unused in the old house: 

‘*Grandfather! Grandfather! Grandfath- 
er!” 

Miss Jane turned aside a moment. The 
General flourished his silk handkerchief, 
and Colonel Courtly laid a caressing hand 
on the old man’s shoulder. Just above 
them a pair of blinds were flung back, and 
a great window opened. It was the win- 
dow of the long gallery. Marks was letting 
in a stream of glorious sunshine. The 
rays touched the jewels on Lady Woolson’s 
neck, and fell across the merry faces of the 
three Anthonys, who, you may be sure, 
had a look of welcome and good cheer for 
their old friend and the little namesake this 
— and happy feast of St. Valentine ; 
and if this were not atrue story, I might 
go on and tell you more of it—all that the 
Anthonys witnessed and that the squir- 
rels and the rabbits had to tell each other 
for days afterward, since I am very certain 
Tony the Last came “home” in genuine 
earnest, and, as the old General said, ‘* for 
good.” 
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SNOW STORM AND THE BOYS. 
SLEDS AND SNOW BALLS. 














BY REV. T. DEWITT TALMAGE, D.D. 


Ata late weekly lecture, Dr. Talmage 
took for his theme, the snow storm, the 
winter sports of boys, and referred to what 
Job, David, Samuel, Solomon, Isaiah and 
Jeremiah say in the Bible about snow. He 
spoke as follows: 


While Congress and public men have 
been discussing whether by the silver 
movement values would be cut down 
twenty per cent. the Lord God out of the 
heavens has added twenty per cent. to the 
next harvests by a great snow storm which 
has come to enrich the continent. Such 
weather suggests to us townsmen chiefly 
the need of being better shod and of more 
wrappings, but to the agriculturist and the 
scientist it means added wealth and en- 
larged prosperities. All the roots of field 
and forest bless these falling meteors of 
winter, because they are sheets and blankets 
and coverlets of protection, keeping the 
heat of the earth from escaping, and when 
the temperature above the snow is six de- 
grees Fahrenheit, under the snow the tem- 
perature is thirty-three degrees Fahrenheit. 
Great storms are the avant couriers of great 
crops; and | predict that the summer of 
1886 will, in grains and fruits, eclipse many 
of its predecessors. 7 

So God treasures up on mountain tops in 
natural reservoirs refreshment for the great 
valleys. What would the earth do if these 
piled-up soow-banks on Mount Washington 
and the Adirondacks and the Sierra Neva- 
das in the summer months did not melt into 
the plains? The great national banks on 
which July and August draw their checks 
are snow-banks, and though there is a run 
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on them every summer, they never suspend 
payment. Welcome these  flocculent 
masses of crystal! No wonder that Scores. 
by and Buchan and Glaisher gave so much 
of their lives to study them, falling as they 
do in stars and wheels and prisms and pj r- 
amids and diamonds and in all the won- 
drous shapes of crystallography. The hunter 
to-morrow morning following the rabbit 
track will crush more wonders of architect- 
ure under his feet thancan be seen inall the 
Albambras and Parthenons and St. Mark’s 
cathedrals of human creation. Even the 
Bible, though most of it was written in tropi- 
cal climes, and where these frozen vapors 
are rarely seen, glorifies these white 
feathers of the winiry cloud. Job talks 
about washing his hands in snow water, and 
cries out: ‘‘ Who can understand the treas- 
ures of the snow?” And David speaks of 
‘*snow like wool.” Samuel describes a 
hero who ‘slew a lion in time of snow,” 
and Solomon declares that the *‘ prudent 
housewife is not afraid of the snow,” and 
Isaiah says that scarlet sins become * white 
as snow,” and Jeremiah writes of the snow 
of Lebanon, and Matthew describing the 
angel that rolled the stone from the door 
of the sepulcher, says ‘‘his raiment was 
as snow,” and St. Jobn, speaking of the 
eternity of Christ, declares ‘‘ his bairs were 
white as snow.” Thank God for the snow! 
Beautiful in poetry and prose, as well as 
necessary in fertilization. With the incon. 
veniences it causes, we can afford to be 
patient when it means the goodness and 
kindness and bounty of a gracious God. 

Moreover, I rejoice in it because it pro- 
vides such splendid opportunity for juve- 
nile sport, although city authorities have 
so interfered with it because there have 
been accidents. Such sports need regula- 
tion, but notsuppression. Considering the 
fact that at such times all the boys in 
America who can get a sled—whether 
gilded and from the hardware store, or two 
hickory withes bound back and extempo- 
raneously fastened—are riding down hill, 
there are fewer accidents than might have 
been expected. There are dangers attached 
.to all recreations—velocipedes, bicycles, 
garden swings, horse-back riding, ball 
playing, pitching quoits, gymnastics. If 
we prohibit all things that have dangers 
attached we would stop all pleasures and 
activities. It is dangerous for you to eat; 
you might choke. It is dangerous for you 
to walk down the street for, slipping on an 
orange peel, you might injure your spine. 
It is dangerous for you to breathe; for you 
might inhale malaria. By all means let 
city authorities regulate coasting, and steer 
it clear of telegraph poles and foot passen- 
gers, but enact no city ordinance against 
the outbreak of healtbful human nature. 

I am every day glad that Iam not a boy 
now. There is nothing for him to do. 
What is to become of bounding, robust 
boyish nature in our cities? Plenty of op- 
portunities for sinful entertainment, but of 
harmless fun a complete bankruptcy. He 
cannot ride down bill; it is against the law. 
He cannot snow-ball; it is against the law. 
He cannot set off a pack of fire-crackers to 
celebrate the birth of American independ- 
ence; it is against the law. I am glad that 
I live near a hill, where either by special 
permission sliding is allowed or the police 
look the other way. Within sight of my 
window, ever since the great snow storm, 
the procession of sleds flying down hill 
and crawling up—for what genuine boy 
would not walk up to ride down?—the 
shout of demonstrative glee, the clear 
sweep that imperiled neither life nor limb 
have been something for all good men and 
women to smile over and rejoice in. That 
is the way our youth are to get muscle and 
nerve and exuberance for the work they 
will be called to do when they rise amid 
the twenties and the thirties and the forties 
and the fifties of earnest life. The truth is 
that too many men, by the time they are 
forty, forget they were ever ten, and by the 
time they are fifty, forget they were ever 
fifteen. Multiply all their faculties for in- 
nocent sport. The way to crowd out bad 
amusements is to increase innocent amuse- 
ments. When your boy is dead, if that 
overwhelming grief should ever strike your 
soul, you will feel more satisfaction in 
thinking of what pleasures you gave him 
than what unnecessary self-denials you in- 
flicted upon him. 








AN ELOQUENT LECTURER. 


A WELL-known Temperance worker and Bible 
reader, Mrs. M. Cator, of Camden, New Jer- 
sey, has been raised almost from the grave, and 
restored to good health, by the use of Com- 
pound Oxygen. In giving a reporter of the 
preesan account of her recovery, she spoke of a 
number of cures by means of this treatment, 
which had come under her immediate notice. 
We will give one of the cases mentioned: ** Let 
me tell you,” said Mrs. Cator, ** that what Com- 
pound Oxygen has done for me is nothing to 
what it has done for some of my friends.” 
‘“*There is Miss Frances E. Willard, who is 
everywhere known as one of the most eloquent 
The other day [ 


me for having brought Compound Oxygen to her 
notice. She had been badly run down by over- 
work, constant speaking and travel. She is now 
as strong as ever, and in perfect health for ac- 
tive duty.” . 
Other cases, even more remarkable, which 
had come to her knowledge, were described by 
Mrs. Cator. 
Write to Das. Starkey & Paven, 1529 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, for their Treatise on Com-< 
Oxygen. Bent free, ‘ 
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Farm and Garden, 


The Aortcultural Editor wilt be glad to recewe any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially wterested,) 


SOME FARM NOTES. 


BY AGRIOOLA. 








EMPLOYING WINTER HELP. 


Ir is not a wise plan for the dairyman to em- 
ploy every fellow who may come along to help 
about the care of his stock. We must give the 
dumb/animals credit for knowing something; and 
among the things soonest learned is the differ- 
ence between a kind keeper and an unkind one. 
There is a wonderful difference in men, we need 
hardly say. Temper is apt to manifest itself 
very soon in the handling of stock, if a man has 

uperabundance of it—i. e., temper. The cows 
do not stand quietly in the stall when being 
milked—cause;a stool is broken over their 
backs—effect. And we always feel that a cow 
when thus treated is excusable if she produces 
a second effect—a reactionary one—and kicks 
the offender out of the stable. The man is un- 
fit to take care of stock who does not have a 
controllable temper, as well as some liking for 
dumb animals, and an instinctive inclination to 
treat them with kindness. Cows will not ‘‘ do 
well” under unkind treatment, of whatever 
kind; but, on the other hand, theyare quick to 
appreciate gentleness and kindness in their 
keeper. Let this fact be borne in mind in pro- 
curing assistants in the dairy, and turthermore, 
let the ‘‘ boss” himself—i. e., the proprietor, be 
oareful that he requires not'that of another 
which he does not possess himself. 


WHEN TO SELL BUTTER. 


Taking all things into account, there is 
nothing made in keeping butter for high prices. 
The best time to market it is when it can be got 
into the proper condition for market, Butter 
is a peculiar article, and bevides being subject 
to great fluctuations in price, it depreciates in 
quality almost from the time of packing. And 
the advance in price obtained, if held, must be 
something considerable over the interest on its 
value to make it at all profitable. Because you 
** hit it” once by holding for butter markets, is 
by no means a sign that you will again ; and the 
loss from shrinkage, use of money invested, 
and general depreciation, must be borne all the 
time. Butter is never so sweet and desirable as 
when first packed, provided care and common 
sense have been used in the making ; and, if not, 
the butter will certainly not improve by the 
keeping. 

THAT SICK HORSE, 

It is not infrequent that a horse is suddenly 
taken sick, breaks out in a sweat, becomes stiff in 
its limbs and perhaps dies. When so affected 
veterinarians call it azoturia. It is usually the 
result of overfeeding of rich, nitrogenous food 
to horses that have been standing idle for a time 
in the stable, and have thon been taken out and 
over-exercised. A good authority says: It de- 
pends on an excess of certain elements in the 
blood and system generally, the result of exces- 
sive, high feeding and insufficient exercise. To 
provent it, reduce the diet and give exercise. 
A good, active purgative should be given, and 
warm fomentations be applied to the loins; and 
if the paralysis continues after the acute symp- 
toms have disappeared, the application of mus- 
tard blisters to the loins should be made. In 
the treatment of this, as of all other diseases, 
great carefulness and much common sense must 
be ased, and in severe cases it is always advis- 
able to employ a competent veterinarian. 

HINTS ON SHEEP FEEDING. 


The first winter month is one that tells on 
sheep. Unless they have remarkably good shel- 
ter and plenty of good hay, as clover, they 
should have some grain, say a pint of oate and 
corn mixed together. It is often the case that 
farmers think it the best plan to keep their 
grain altogether for late winter feeding; but 
they overlook the fact that a sheep that has 
passed the first cold month of winter in good 
and flourishing condition is better prepared to 
withstand the later intense cold, even with less 
grain. On the same principle a sheep that goes 
into winter quarters in good condition hasa 
much better show of coming out well in spring. 
Shelter is, however, quite as important as food ; 
it helps keep up animal heat, which, if not done 
in this way, feed must do. 

FARM ACCOUNTS. 


It is, of course, a subject worn threadbare in 
its discussion, but yet there are many farmers, 
we venture to say, who never lay pencil to paper 
to figure up the exact gains or losses of the past 
year. It is just as important for the farmer to 
keep a careful record of his doings on the farm 
as forthe merchant in his store; and because 
the farmer does not, he thereby very often has 
a loss where a profit is counted. At any rate, 
let him figure out his receipts and expenses this 
month, as far as his memory will serve him, 
and possibly a memorandum here and there, 
and thus have some, even imperfect, idea of 
what he is doing; whether jn the long run he js 
making or losing. 





GENERAL TIMELY HINTS. 


Keep the horse stables well ventilated, and 
prevent glanders. Feed stock of all kinds 
regularly. Bank up the house around the ver- 
andas where the wind is apt to get under ; double 
doors are worth more than they cost to keep the 
house warm indoors. Prepare for early lambs 
by having ewes served now. Crowd the fatten- 
ing hogs, but do not over-feed. Carrots are 
better for horses than for any other stock. If 
young trees have been set this fall, draw a 
mound of earth up about them, and fasten them 
firmly toa stake. Winter winds and snow will 
try them. Don’t expect eggs unless the poultry- 
house is warm, and the hens have sufficient and 
appropriate food. Make an ice-house and fill it ; 
if you have one, all right. Watch the granary 
for mice; they are a bad crop. Avoid waste in 
the bin after all the hard labor in harvesting. 
Cut coarse hay and straw, and aid the stock’s 
digestion. Keep the milk clean and the pails 
clean. Get the broken farm tools together and 
some day fix them. Feed out your corn-stalks 
and oat straw first. Train the boys to the use 
of carpenter’s tools. Provide good papers and 
books for the winter evenings. 


SOIL-MOISTURE AND VEGETA- 


TION. 


A sort is made up of solid particles of differ- 
ent sizes, ranging from pebbles down to the 
finest dust. Being irregular in shape, these par- 
ticles do not anywhere fit close together, like 
sardines in a box; of course, however, all of 
them must touch one another in many places, 
so that those above are supported upon those 
below, and those below cannot get from under 
their burden because hedged in closely on all 
sides by their next neighbors. There are spaces 
around these particles of solid matter, between 
the many points where they touch one another, 
which also vary much in size from such as are 
no wider than the thickness of gold-leaf to such 
as are large enough to thrust one’s finger into. 
These spaces are occupied by air or water; 
sometimes by one and sometimes by the other. 
If always filled with water, the soil is no better 
than a bog; if always filled with air, it is only a 
barren desert. Water that falison the surface 
of the soil and can find its way from one to an- 
other of the larger spaces, will run down till it 
reaches the level of the standing water in the 
ground ; just as water poured intoa pipe ina 
well does not stop till it reaches the level of the 
standing water in the well. But water that gets 
into the smaller spaces may be held there, many 
feet above the level of the standing water; as 
if, having filled the upper part of a well with 
sponges, we should then pour water in, we know 
that much of it, being taken up in the very fine 
capillary tubes of the sponges, will never reach 
the bottom ; it will stay in them till it dries out 
by evaporation into the air. 

The best condition of the soil is thought, by 
those who have studied its reMtions to water 
and vegetation, to be that in which not only all 
the spaces too large vo hold the water up contain 
nothing but air, but where a large part of the 
small spaces are also empty. Our upland crops 
do not thrive in soils so situated that ail these 
smaller spaces near the surface are full of water. 
Vegetation is constantly taking up this small 
residue of water that is left in the soil after all 
the surplus of a-rain has drained off, and dissi- 
pating it into the atmosphere; and when the 
supply of water ia not sufficient to meet this de- 
mand. at least to a reasonable extent, the plant 
wilts, or, as in thecase of Indian corn, its leaves 
curl up. How the supply is replenished, when 
the rains are few and far between, is a some- 
what puzzilng question. Too much credit is 
given to the power that 1 is sup- 
posed to have of absorbing moisture from the 
atmosphere ; the amount so absorbed is of small 
account, except when the air is very damp, which 
is not its usual condition at such times, 
when rain is very scarce. The power residing ia 
the plant itself of reducing its consumption of 
water is of much more account for saving it 
from-death by drought than any power which the 
soil has of supplying it with water by simple ab- 
sorption from the air. Some plants can, if nec- 
essary, lower the rate at which they take up 
water by their roots and give it off into the air 
to one-tenth of the usual rate, without showing, 
at least for a time, any rigns of suffering ; and 
when/the supply of water at the roots is more 
liberal, they pump away again as fast as ever. 

Some substances added to the soil check very 
much the rate of exhaustion of the water by veg- 
etation. Salt acts thus; and plaster appears to 
be particularly effectual. Thus the opinion 
common among farmers may be accoanted for, 
that plaster lessens the danger of bad effects 
from a scarcity of water. They say it absorbs 
water; but this is out of the question. All the 
ground plaster that is sold has been exposed to 
the air for along time before the farmer buys 
it; and it bas had ample time and opportunity to 
absorb all the moisture it can from that source. 
But jif it serves to lower the rate of evapora- 
tion of the soil water into the air through the 
vegetation growing on the soil, it is plain that it 
may to some extent serve the same purpose as if 











it did actually abeorb water from the air, to be 
handed over to the plant crops according to 
their needs. It husbands the scanty stock of 
water in the soil, and forces the plants to be 
more economical in the use thereof. Some ex- 
periments with salt have shown that the soil of 
a grass plot to which this substance had been 
applied contained, ten days after a rain had 
fallen, twice as much water as did an adjoining 
plot which had received no salt ; and the plants 
on the former plot were growing. vigorously 
after those on the other plot had begun to show 
signs of suffering for wantof water.—Dr. CaLp- 
WELL, in N. Y. Tribune. 





BRAN AS FEED. 


Ir is said that bran contains most of the fat 
and nitrogen of the wheat; that is, the bran 
to which we were accustomed before the new 
roller process of milling played the mischief with 
both the flour and the bran. It is now com- 
plained that the flour made by the new process 
is less nutritious, because the best part of it, ex- 
cept the starch, is taken out of it; and that the 
bran is less nutritious than it was formerly be- 
cause it is now deprived of its better part. If 
the flour and the bran have both lost feeding 
value by the new process, where have the best 
part of the grain—the fat, the nitrogen, and the 
phosphates—gone? It is clear they must be ir 
the coarse grades of middlings made by this 
process ; and it is probable that this is the case, 
because the most nutritious part of the grain is 
contained in the inner layers of the husk, under 
the outer covering, which is the bran, and over 
the kernel], which contains the starch. The bran 
is scoured clean of all the inner coat, and the 
flour is sifted free from it, so that it necessarily 
remains in the middlings, That the middlings 
contain the most nutritious part of the grain is 
evident from an analysis, which shows that they 
contain more fat and protein than bran, and 
“shorts” are richer in these elements than the 
middlings. 

In purchasing bran for feeding, the writer has 
found the fine bran or the coarse middlings, 
which consists of the scourings of the clean 
bran and the siftings from the fine middlings, 
of far greater feeding value than the clean bran 
or the middlings; and in changing trom it to 
either of the latter, a falling off in the quantity 
and quality of the butter always occurred until, 
in the end, both of these were avoided. In 
Professor Atwood’s analyses of milistuffs he 
shows how this result is produced ; for the shorts, 
or coarser middlings, mixed with the finest part 
of the bran, contained 4.65 per cent. fat, against 
2.50 per cent. in the coarse bran, and 2.68 per 
cent. in the middlings, while the protein 
amounted to 12.75 per cent. in the shorts,against 
13.63 per cent. in the coarse bran, 13.33 per 
cent. in the coarse middiivgs, and 10.47 per 
cent. in the fine. The large loss of fat and small 
gain ip protein weigh considerably against the 
coarse bran and middlings, and in favor of the 
fine bran. Nevertheless, bran, under any cir- 
cumstances, is an excellent food for stock. 

The more finely a feed is ground the more di- 
gestible it is. This 1s reasonable in theory, and 

ists with farm practice. No doubt 


some of the apparent advantage held by fine 
bran over the coarse kinds is due to its finer 
state of division. It has long been the opinion 
among successful feeders,who use large quanti- 
ties of bran, and the experience of the writer in 
grinding bis own feeds, that the bran is far bet- 
ter when ground with the corn, and not merely 


mixed with the meal after it 1s ground. This 
practice should always be followed ; and the feed 
whatever it may be, should be ground as finely 
and mixed as intimately as possible. Even 
cotton-seed meal is better when it is ground 
with bran and corn-meal, and less of it appears 
in the manure. One of the most important 
economies of the farm is in the use of feeding 
stuffs, either for the dairy or for fatvening ; and 
the more effective they are made the more prof- 
itably they are used.—N. ¥. Times. 


-_ 


GERANIUMS. 


Tue Scarlet or Horseshoe Geranium (or, 

more properly, Pelargonium, ) now so extensively 
used for bedding, may be easily grown from 
seed at any season of the year. If during the 
summer, better out of doors than anywhere 
else ; but in a green-house or sitting room dur- 
ing the winter. Sow the seed in pots or shallow 
boxes, in any common soil. Cover about an 
eighth of an inch, and press the soil on the seed. 
Transplant as soon as out of the seed leaf in 
smail pots, in a soilonly moderately rich ; or, if 
the seed were started out of doors, the plants 
may be put in the border. Seed sown indoors 
in the fall or early winter, and the plants grown 
in the green-houge, will show flowers in June 
and July, while plants from those sown in 
March or Jater, will not come into flower till 
August or September, and some even later. 
Much, however, depen ds upon the treatment, 
those receiving special care in pots blooming 
much sooner than those turned into a border or 
bed. The character of the flower will depend 
upon the goodness of the seed. While many will 
produce bright and pretty flowers, it is only 
occasionally that one will be found sufficiently 
good to save for a name, except the seed has 
been saved from choice kinds,—Thorburn’s 
Catalogue, 

















From Rvurat New Yorker (Editorial), Sep- 
tember 19th, 1885. 


COMPLETE MANURES ON WORN- 
OUT NEW JERSEY FARMS. 


Havine heard so much of what chemical fer- 
tilizers have done for the farmers on the worn- 
out lands of New Jersey, we decided to go down 
and see how much of it was true. We selected 
Monmouth County ae the place to visit, and 
stopped at Freehold, The land about here is of 
a reddish color, and of all grades, from a light 
sand toa quite heavy clay, easy to work, and 
naturally very rich snd productive. But being 
so near to New York, Newark and Elizabeth, and 
other large cities, nearly everything raised had 
been sold from many of the farms, and, asa 
natural result, the land has becomeso poor that 
it would hardJy pay for cultivation, and the 
farms were turned out to commons, and would 
not produce even good pasturage for the roving 
stock. Since the discovery and use of marl, the 
land has improved much ; but still the average 
farm, without other fertilizer, scarcely pays the 
cost of cultivation. The principal crops grown 
are wheat, corn, potatoes, and garden truck; 
but the overshadowing crop is potatoes, grown 
for the city markets. 

Inquiring for the most noted instances of 
farming solely by the use of chemical manures, 
we were directed to the farms of Mr. B. Cottrell 
and Dr. W. 8. Combs. We first visited Mr. Cot- 
trell, who lives a mile or two east of the town. 
We found Mr. C. to be a very pleasant, intelli- 
gent man, who came here some seven years ago 
from Virginia, and bought a worn-out farm at a 
merely nominal price ; and when he proposed to 
cultivate and raise crops upon it, he was cour- 
teously informed by the neighbors that, out of 
kindness, they felt it a duty to inform him that 
in working that land he would merely be throw- 
ing away his time and labor. Most of the farm 
had laid to common, and been used as a race 
track. He showed us the field which he first 
cropped ; the previous year it had been sown to 
rye, which had not yielded enough to pay for 
harvesting, and the year before tbat it had not 
grown five bushels of very poor corn to 
the acre. Five years ago he plowed and 
plantel this field, using 500 pounds of 
Mapes’ Corn Manure per acre, broadcast, The 
yield was fifty bushels of shelled corn per acre. 
That fall he sowed it to wheat, apprywg 500 
pounds of Mapes’ Fertilizer, A Brand, per acre. 
The yield was twenty-eight bushels per acre of 
fine grain. In the spring, three years ago, it 
wus seeded to clover and timothy; he cut two 
tons per acre, and two years ago he cut a fair 
crop of timothy hay ; he did not weighit, but he 
thinks there was more than a ton per acre. One 
year ago he planted it to potatoes, using 800 
pounds of Mapes’ Potato Manure per acre—400 
pounds broadcast and 400 pounds in the drills at 
planting. Hesold from the thirteen acres an 
average of 100 barrels per acre. After the pota- 
toes, he sowed wheat last fall, using 500 pounds 
of Mapes’ A Brand Fertilizer ; though consider- 
ably winter-killed, the wheat was fine, though it 
had not yet been threshed, and the clover and 
timothy following were rank and green, giving 
a fair promise of avery heavy hay crop next 
year. 

Here was a field that, as long as can be re- 
membered, bad not received any barn-yard ma- 
nure, which in six years has received 2,300 
pounds of special manures, costing $50.70 per 
acre, and in that time has produced crops which 
sold, at home, for $295 per acre, giving a bal- 
aunve of $244.30 per acre for labor, seed, rent of 
land and profit, besides a field now cevered with 
rank grass, rich enough to give two heavy crops 
of hay without further manuring. Surely on 
this field complete manures have paid; and 
this field was only a fair sample of the whole 
farm. The corn was very promising on anotber 
field not far away. 

Our next call was at Dr. Combs’s, whose farm 
is about the same distance from town in the 
opposite direction. His soil isa clay loam, and 
a little heavier than Mr. Cottrell’s, and the 
farm had been better treated. The Doctor 
says that, with meri, he had been able 
to grow crops much better than before 
its use, but not good enough to be at 
all satisfactory, 20 bushels of wheat and 40 
barrels of potatoes being the best yields he could 
obtain. As asample of what he is domg on the 
farm, we selected a field which adjoins the road 
and contains 10 acres. Six years ago, in wheat 
without manure, it produced only 18 bushels per 
acre. In 1878 it was again sowed to wheat with 
500 pounds of Mapes’ A Brand Fertuizer ; the 
yield was 37 bushels per acre. In 1881 11 was 
planted to corn with 900 pounds of corn manure 
pec acre. The yield was 70 bushels of shelled 
corn per acre. In 1882 it was planted to pota- 
toes, 700 pounds of Mapes’ Potato Manure per 
acre being used; the yield was 72 barrels per 
acre, of very fine, marketable potatoes, In 1883 
and 1884 it cut one very heavy, and, owing 0 
the attacks of worms, one light crop of bay, 
averaging four tons per acre in both crops. 

This year it was planted to corn, with 00 

unds of Mapes’ Fertilizer, A Brand, per acre. 

At the time of our visit the crop was nearly 
Teady to cut, was remarkable heavy, and cannot 
yield Jess than seventy-five bushels of shelled 
corn per acre. {n the six = this field has 
received 3,000 pounds of Fertilizer per acie, 
costing sixty dollars, and in the same time bas 
produced crops of the value of $335.25 per acre, 
estimating only the present corn crop. The bis- 
tory of this field is the history of the whole 
farm, there being now twenty acres of potatoes 

wing in an adjoining field, whose vigorous 
Beatth and rank growth, covering the entire sur- 
face, would make glad the heart of any farmer. 

Whatever complete fertilizers may do in other 
sections, they are certainly a success in this part 
of New Jersey, and their use is rapidly increas- 
ing. 
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With the exception of «small pari 4 4 field above referred to, w: occasional applications of barn - yase | manure had been made, this field had been fer- Ordinary Advortisomenta. Last Paged Business Notwe 
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Dr. 
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a f this piece, “ Martin Amber" (beardless), yielded 41 bushels, without the rakings. Asan exoceriment in thin seeding, less than one bushel was sown Maxniscns axp DEATHS, a Boots 7m « four lines, 
ian nd tho mith wee acai ct of rain of thisacre sola for 8109 for r seed, Heads were three to five inches long, averaging four inches. 8 t, Bae ty-five 4 "2 in ad 
again Plan a s with 1300 F pounds pee acre a oF ne panes Man are, ot ed by $3 ys Yield—average, 827 1-4 bushels per acre ents vance 
fool oars, athals per acts rom the apes’ Pot ure alone. est yield, ushels from 
postal 7 ‘or forthcoming Pamphlet (Feb \st.) . 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co,, 158 Front Street, New York, 251 Broadway, New York. 
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“A direct, practical 
“experiment ina laun- 
“dry has proved to 
“me that the “Ivory,” 
“tested against a cer- 
“tain well-known 
“brand of laundry 
“soap, has the same 
“amount of cleansing 
“power and one and 
“two-thirds the last- 
“ing capacity. That 
“is, the Ivory Soap 
“will do one and two- 
“thirds times the work 
“of the soap against 
“which it was tested. 
“IT therefore consider 
“the Ivory a very 
‘good laundry soap.” 


JOHN W. LANGLEY, 
Professor of Chemistry, 
University of Michigan. 


Free of charee. A full-size cake of Ivory Soap will be 


sent to any one wee. pay bos it ot their grocer, if 
? sete ee ee are sent to Procter 
nati. Po ose mentson this paper. 





LeBOSQUET 
BROS. 


STEAM HEAT 


APPARATUS 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


___ LeBOSQUET BROS. 75 Union St., Boston. 


NABE |: 
Tne, Touch ‘Workmanship an Durability, 


CLAM KNABE & © 
Nos. 204 My 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y¥- 


SILVERWARE of 
DUPLIGATE cress consisuen, 
in the most stylish 

cases, at HALF 

Diamonds and 

Watch ually 
PRESENTS. ="""""™ 


Price List sent on receipt of Stamp. 


J, H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome St., N. Y. 
TRE ASSOCIATED CHARITIES 


OF THE 


1342 Churches of London 


after investigating the value of 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


have adopted it as the one thing most needed in re- 
storing the sick to health, and it is given by their 
visiting committees. 

Many of the Churches of Boston, Cleveland and 
other cities, have done the same for several years. 

Clergymen use it to relieve Exhaustion, Dyspepsia 
and Constipation. 

Any Clergyman wishing to try it, we will deliverto 
any Boston ¢ cpress samples free. 


tw" IN GENERAL USE ef all Governments, 
Hespitals aad Physiciats that have tried it, 
and is 52 ot the leading Hespitals of Londen. 


Murdock Liquid Food Co., Boston. 



























VICTOR 


BYCYCLES AND TRICYCLES, 


HIGHEST GRADE KNOWN. 


“Live: “Sood for Oatalogue. "°" ™** Seem 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Bester. 


Sy 
2 





W. A. BREWER, JR., Gus 


. 
ROLAND @. Mrrconett, 
] 








< 

C 
Levi P. Monto THO 
EFFIncHamM Townsexn, d 
Aste. A. Low J 





“4 
Net Assets, December Sist, 1884,............. 6,883,847 80 
Receipts During the Year 1885: 
For Premiums. .........-.+«+.+++ - eae ie 
For Interest, Rents, etc.. 
——-——— 81,846,457 56 
88,730,305 36 
rman MENTS. 
Claims by Death................. 431,388 98 
Matured and Dassencies En- ? 
ST cnittieneehes aneeace 161,788 30 
Cash Dividends, Return Pre- 
miums and pepeenenenten Pol- 
sanenceseses -exee 406,176 62 
i intsensedsnithtsenunss 4,083 08 
Total paid Policy- 
helders........... 9+. $993.441 93 
NL, ssantnianienbhveneccnniis $14,731 89 
posamuted Commissions......- 48,138 25 
suidtibeecceees 000 00 
Dividends to Stockholders. . 8,695 
1 te, ommussions, 
Salari Pos Advertis- 
ing. Medical caminations, 
pbeduchdee peksésees eabtor csecd 245,751 90 
—— $1,335,759 72 
Net Assets December Sist, 1885........... 87,394,545 64 
Policies issued in 1886.................. 2,408 
Amount of Insurance in 1885......... 85,045, 608 


Twenty-Sixth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


WASHINGTON 


$%, Life Insurance Company. 
Cc% Surtlandt and Chureh Streets, New York. 


ee A. Brewer, Jr., President. 











W. HAXTUN, Vice-President and Secretary. 
E. 8. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies. 
I. C. PIERSON, Actuary. 
B. W. McCREADY, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


TAV SCHWAB, 


MERRITT TRIMBLE, 
JEORGE A. ROBBINS, 
AMES B. JoHNsTON, 


mas Hope, 


ENJAMIN W. McoOREADY, 


- ASSETS, 

8. and N. Y. City St 

Pace lien Moria = 
ens 

Real Es - one 


$659,713 42 





Loans on Collaterals 
Agents’ Balances................ 
Add excess of market value of 

stocks = cost 
Interest acc! wee 
Interest due sandonpeil. ne 
Deferred and Unpaid Prem’s. 

less 20 per cent..............00% 


Gross Assets, Dec. 31st, 1885, 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, by N. ¥. Stan 5 
Compan 8 valuation.......... ; 95,700,768 vo 
Clete in course of Adjus 











' 


87 204,407 55 


Matured Y —wenennes not 7” 
called 216 54 

Prem} +, "Paid in advance... 

Uses d divid somans ine Stock- 


ers..... 25 
Salaries, Rent. 2,041 68 








Total number of policies in force.......... 
Total amount insured 


CYRUS MUNN, Ass’t Secretary. 


FOSTER & THOMSON, Attorneys. 


Witson G. Huw #EORGE NEWBOLD, 





UNT, G 
Onas. H. Luprnertox, BenjaMiIn HaxtTvun, 
Resert Bowne, J.P. Ginaup Foster, 
PAYNE PRTTEBONE, Epwin H. Mgap, 
FRANCIS 8 Henry F. Hrrou. 
FREDERIC R.CoOUDERT, CHARLEs P. 
Nata’. READY, Francis G. ADAMS.” 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This pwder never varies. A marvel of purity 


efron and wholosomanens. eras oealtee 


with the multitude of low 
Phosphate powders. Soid iy in cans. 


OCH & SON’S 
Celebrated Fashion Catalogue. 

SENT FREE fxs Springs gna Seem 
everything for L for tailine nasi ep cand lina 
and Housekeeping 


Goody ~| ~~ tower oe th 
house in } Vatied ee. Complete 


gatistacts tien . or mone 
Oe Ke Son 
ih » * aa bok KOC Ve Y. Cit ON, 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


LINDEMAN 


PIANOS. 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY. 
92 Bleecker St.. New York 














= + gee which is 


PRIESTLEY'S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable 
and best Australian wool. 
beauty and regularity of finish. They are alwa 
and shade, thus enabling = to match any piece, 
Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard 


wm the market. 
ou can easily Getingale 


are made of the finest silk 

them by their softness and 

the same in 
me genuine 


ess ro! ona “ Var- 
shades 





METAL, PERF 


Itis made for service, not sh 
the same power 
Steel Lock, 

ings. Barrels 28, 30 


Double Barrel Breech 


i action, Itis 





ECT 


dsome. 
visa pom ony hg A 10 ns 7 bere, Steel Ba 
blued; ian \automatic shell ejector suits either paper or brass 


It Shoots Perfectly at 80 Yarde and Will Kill at 150 Yards. 





This Illustrates a Le with both Barrels 
24inches in Diametor. Distance 65 Yards- 












Target) 9 ¢ 
in 





_ Part Hand made 
and warrankd 


Has very eas: peesing 
me case bardense mou 


It is pony’ Tonge ag yy frye we cist 


from 
it has all the nr oye 8 es found 


ou never took sight overa heey truer piece 
dena to be permanently eng: 
WI 


4 ex eek ce 
3.5 to make them well 
Sees we shall put the price up to $25.00 Enewies they 
will readi! a. at that wherever known. w is the 
—e getting this onarioeat Gun 
™ 4 like a good watch ts always val- 
wable and will often Ee fo for morethan twice ite cost. Toany 
oue wn we $12.50 at once, full amount ot cash with order 
Werpct yer ane nase ene 
® o ne water-proo 
‘MAN as and 25 Shells extra. 
dencmeman west shells, ope revent charges and 
wads from falling out, furnished a cents a Dosen, 34 
a fentred, Paper Shells 44% sonte per Hundred, $2.0 
will buy set reloadin: 


* vay abe HI ASSB SRST Fig." “ 


Send money by Post Office Order or registered 


World M’f'g Co. 122 Nassau St., Hew York 




















Srl fede Peek a series 
Maree | 198 ke 








W.&B. DOUGLAS, 
me CoNN. 


87 York, and 
197 Lake ac: “oan 
MANUFACTURERS or 






Gard 
Pump and 
Iron Curbs, Yard 

Street Washers, 


; Vienna, Austri 
1873; and Centennial exhib 
tion, 187 


Shaw, Applin Co 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
fend for Cotategue. BOSTON. 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


ae 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
aa ef the Society of Arts for 

Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
The GREAT 


cnuncn LIGHT 


atent Reflectors fot 
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